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Tue first thought of the Chief 
Commissioner had been to insure 
the safety of the Punjab ; the second 
was to recover Delhi. The whole 
European strength of the Punjab 
north of the Sutlej, being absorbed 
in the several stations, or in form- 
ing the Movable Column, the hill 
sanataria of Kussowlie, Subathoo, 
and Dugshai, each with its European 
regiment, alone remained available. 
On the morning of the 138th, a tele- 
graph message came from Sir John 
Lawrence to the authorities at Um- 
balla, urging that all these regiments, 
viz., her Majesty’s 75th, and the 1st 
and 2d Bengal Fusiliers, should be 
concentrated at Umballa, and with 
them the Nusseeree battalion (Goor- 
khas), from Jutogh near Simla. From 
these a picked brigade should be push- 
ed down vig Kurnal to Delhi; while 
a large portion of the European force 
from Meerut should also move on 
Delhi from the eastward, “so that” 
(to use the words of the Chief Com- 
missioner himself) “our troops can 
operate simultaneously from both 
sidesofthe Jumna. The city of Delhi 
and the Magazine must be recovered 
at once. ‘The Puttiala Rajah should 
send one regiment to Thaneysur, and 
another to Loodiana.” Such was the 
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message received by Mr. Forsyth, then 
officiating as Deputy Commissioner 
at Umballa, on the 13th, bringing to 
him the welcome assurance that in 
the prompt energetic measures which 
he had already initiated during the 
absence of Mr. Barnes (the commis- 
sioner of that division) at Kussow- 
lie, he had only been anticipating Sir 
J. Lawrence’s wishes. 

In order to understand fully the 
condition of Umballa itself, and the 
steps which had been taken there, it 
is necessary to notice its position, and 
to take a brief review of the events 
which had occurred in that station 
during the two preceding months. 

Umballa had been selected for a 
military cantonment, when Kurnal, 
for so many years our frontier station, 
was condemned for its unhealthi- 
ness, and when the suspicious atti- 
tude assumed by the Sikh Govern- 
ment, after the death of Runjeet Singh 
rendered it necessary to support out 
advanced positions of Loodiana and 
Ferozepore on the banks of the Sutlej. 
The importance of this station is at 
once apparent. Lying on the edge 
of the vast plain of Sirhind, that 
battle-field where the supremacy of 
Northern India had been more than 
once contested, it became the centre 
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642 The Poorbeah Mutiny: 
of administration, and acted as a salu- 
tary check over the various indepen- 
dent states around, who had, in 1809, 
thrown themselves under our protec- 
tion to escape from the rapacious 
grasp of the “Lion of the Punjab.” 
Here were several Sikh states, Put- 
tiala, Jheend, and Nabba, still re- 
maining, while many others had gra- 
dually disappeared—some by failure 
in succession, others by confiscation 
for treachery—and had been either 
annexed to our own territory, or 
assigned as rewards to states that 
had remained true during the Sutlej 
and Punjab campaigns. Besides 
these were the two small Mohamme- 
dan states of Jhujjur and Kurnal, 
also under our protection. Umballa 
was consequently regarded, in a mili- 
tary point of view, as a station of 
great importance, and had _ been 
originally designed to hold a large 
European force; but from certain 
natural disadvantages, such as want 
of water, and consequent scarcity of 
forage, it has lately been somewhat 
curtailed of its original proportions.* 
The force at Umballa now con- 
sisted of her Majesty’s 9th Lancers, 
under Colonel Hope Grant; two 
troops of horse-artillery under Cap- 
tains Turner and Money; the 4th 
Native Cavalry (Lancers) under 
Colonel Clayton; the 5th Native In- 
fantry under Major Maitland ; and 
the 60th Native Infantry under 
Colonel Drought; Sir H. Barnard 
was General of the division, and Colo- 
nel Halifax commanded the brigade. 
This station had also been selected 
for one of the “ depots of instruction 
in the use of the Enfield rifle;” and 
Sepoys of all ranks, picked for general 
intelligence and effectiveness, were 
collected here from all the native 
infantry regiments around—among 
others were some of the 36th Native 
Infantry, which regiment had formed 
the escort of the Commander-in- 
Chief General Anson, during the 
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latter part of his tour of inspection 
through the North-west Provinces, 
and were en route for Jullundhur, 
The Commander-in-Chief, with the 
86th Native Infantry as escort, ar- 
rived at Umballa in the middle of 
March. Two non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the regiment, who were under 
instruction at the depot, immediately 
hastened out to the camp to meet 
their old comrades’; but instead of 
the looked-for welcome, they were 
greeted with taunts and reproaches 
as having lost their caste by using 
the obnoxious cartridge.t These two 
men, by name Kassee Ram Tewaree, 
a Havildar, and Jeeololl Doobee, a 
Naik, were both Brahmins; the in- 
dignity, therefore, was tenfold greater 
in their case; and, full of indignation 
and alarm, they returned tothe depot 
and reported what had passed. It 
was at once looked on by all their 
brethren there as an earnest of what 
was in store for each and all of them 
on returning to their respective regi- 
ments; the insult was regarded as a 
general one, and the affair at once 
became serious. The Havildar and 
Naik proceeded to the house of Cap- 
tain Martineau, the “ Instructor” at 
the depot, and, with bursting hearts 
and tears in their eyes, told their tale 
of grief. That officer, from an expe- 
rience of some fifteen years with his 
regiment, the 10th Native Infantry, 
of which he was for many years in- 
terpreter, saw, from the turn that 
matters had taken, what might be 
the issue of it; and the very next 
day (March 20th) made a demi-offi- 
cial representation of the case, stating 
his own opinion on the general ques- 
tion, to Captain 8. Becher, Assistant 
Adjutant-General of the army. 
“The affair,” he said, “is lament- 
able, as it discloses the actual feel- 
ings of the whole of the native army; 
and I hasten to put you in possession 
of the information I ‘have subse- 
quently received on the subject, as 





* One European infantry regiment had always been quartered here, but, from 
the insecure condition of the barracks, had been removed about two years ago, 
and the new barracks had not yet been commenced, 

+ To show the utter falseness of such a charge, it is only necessary to state, 
that from the first the greased cartridges had only been given out to the Officers 
and European soldiers ; they had been supplied to the Sepoys in an ungreased 
state, to avoid any suspicion, as a general concession made by Government from 
the first complaint against their composition, 
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it is no longer possible to close our 
eyes to the present state of our Hin- 
doostanee regiments. 

“The ramour has been indus- 
triously propagated (how it first origi- 
nated no native knows), that the rifle 
cartridges were purposely smeared 
with the mixture of cow’s and pig’s 
fat, with the express object of destroy- 
ing caste ; in fact, the weapon itself 
is nothing more or less than a Go- 
vernment missionary to convert the 
whole army to Christianity. 

“That so absurd a rumour should 
meet with a ready credence, indicates 
anything but a sound state of feeling 
on the part of our native soldiers. It 
is, however, generally credited, and 
‘Punchayuts’ have been formed in 
every corps, who have placed them- 
selves in communication from Cal- 
cutta to Peshawur; and the army at 
large has come to the determination 
to regard as outcasts, and to expel 
from all communion, any man who, 
at any of the depots, uses the car- 
tridges at all. I find, also, that in 
many of the detachments here all 
intercourse with their corps is sus- 
pended; the men write from this, but 
receive no answers; their comrades 
won’t deign to notice them, They 
justly remark, with evident alarm, 
‘If a subahdar in the Commander-in- 
Chief’s camp, and on duty as his per- 
sonal escort, can taunt us with loss 
of caste, what kind of reception shall 
we meet on our return to our own 
corps? No reward that Government 
can offer us is any equivalent to being 
regarded as outcasts by our com- 
rades,’” 

Thus strongly did Captain Mar- 
tineau represent the dangers which 
he foresaw, from suffering this spirit 
of mistrust and disaffection to gain 
head. 

The immediate result was, that on 
the morning of the 23d March, the 
Commander-in: Chief inspected the 
musketry depot, and had an address 
(prepared by himself the day before) 
translated and read to the men by 
Captain Martineau, assuring them 
that the rumour that the use of the 
cartridge had any ulterior object in 
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view, as affecting their caste, was al- 
together false. He also gave instruc- 
tions that the practice of the native 
details should be suspended in that 
depot until further orders. Captain 
Martineau was further requested by 
General Anson to ascertain and re- 
port officially the effect which his 
address produced on the minds of the 
men. 

We refrain, for the present, from 
presenting to the pablic this most 
full and lucid statement prepared by 
Captain Martineau, which, after ex- 
pressing the feelings of the men, and 
stating his own views, winds up by 
earnestly soliciting the Commander- 
in-Chief to appoint a European court 
of inquiry to investigate the par- 
ticular charge of the Havildar Kassee 
Ram Tewaree against the Subahdar, 
as, “if substantiated, it would afford 
a very sure index to the real senti- 
ments of the native mind.” 

Nothing could be more clear, nor, 
one would have thought, more con- 
vincing, than the reasoning, or more 
judicious than the suggestion offered 
by Captain Martineau. It was doom- 
ed, however, to be disregarded ; the 
use of the cartridge by the natives 
was further suspended until the final 
decision of the Commander-in-Chief 
on the whole case. 

That decision was not given until 
the 16th of April. The Havildar and 
Naik, who had been the subjects of 
that insult, because they saw in it but 
too clearly the reception which await- 
ed them, and all their brethren of 
the depot, on returning to their regi- 
ments, and because in the freshness 
of their indignation and wounded 
Brahminical pride at their imagined 
loss, they had reported the insult to 
their comrades, and to the officer of 
the depot—these men were told pub- 
licly, on a brigade parade, specially 
assembled, that their conduct in creat- 
ing so much excitement at the depot, 
and inducing the men of other regi- 
ments to entertain apprehensions of 
being similarly taunted upon return- 
ing to their corps, “was very repre- 
hensible,” and they were to be se- 
verely censured.* 





_ * The conduct of the Subahdar and Sepoys who had insulted the Havildar, had, 
in the meanwhile, been investigated and disposed of by the regimental command- 
ing officer, Captain Garstin ; and therefore the Commander-in-Chief contented him- 
self with reprobating the Subahdar’s conduct as “ unbecoming and un-officerlike.” 
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What might not a little considera- 
tion and sympathy at that moment 
have effected! It might have won 
the confidence of many a well-dis- 
posed Sepoy, and have thus elicited 
disclosures tending to avert or miti- 
gate the impending crisis; but their 
mouths were stopped by this public 
rebuke of the first comrade who had 
ventured to speak out; and all were 
driven to make common cause with 
the disaffected, or, at least, to be pas- 
sive and silent spectators of the ap- 
proaching storm. 

Nor was this all: it was resolved 
that, coute que coute, the Sepoys 
should be compelled to fire the car- 
tridges in defiance of their preju- 
dices and their fears.* Accordingly, 
on the morning of April 17th, the Se- 
poys used the cartridge, and that 
night some thirty. thousand rupees’ 
worth of Government property was 
destroyed by fire! 

This was but the prelude to many 
more. Fires became an almost nightly 
occurrence; suddenly, in the dead of 
night, flames would burst ont in 
various parts of cantonments—here 
an officer’s bungalow, there a portion 
of the native lines; at one time a 
Government godown (warehouse), at 
another a regimental hospital, was 
discovered to be on fire. Courts of 
inquiry were now instituted, but 
with no result. Grdmees (thatchers) 
were by some believed to be the sin- 
ners, indulging in a more than ordi- 
nary degree their propensity of mak- 
ing work for themselves by burning 
thatched roofs, which would require 
to be re-thatched ; others—these were, 
of course, cried down by the authori- 
ties as “croakers and alarmists”— 
regarded these nightly fires as a 
“running accompaniment” to the 
resumed target-practice, and recog- 
nised in them signs of increasing dis- 
affection among the Sepoys. Suspi- 
cion gradually gained strength. Pick- 
ets of Sepoys were placed over their 
own Jines and public buildings; and 
yet fires would break out where 
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Gramees could never have lighted 
them without detection; and the 
question then became general, “ Who 
but the Sepoys could be the eul- 
prits ?” 

In the end of April an important 
clue to the origin of these fires was 
discovered by means of a Sikh Sepoy, 
named Sham Singh, of the 5th Regi- 
ment, Native Infantry. He disclosed 
to Mr. Forsyth that the great body of 
the Sepoys were in a highly indignant 
and excited state, under the appre- 
hension that they were all to be com- 
pelled to use the offensive cartridges, 
to the peril of their caste ; and that 
they had resolved that, whenever 
such an order should be issued, every 
bungalow in the station should be in 
flames! The Bazar Kotwal (or head 
bailiff) also reported that a Pundit 
had told him that, according to Hin- 
doo astrological calculations, it was 
certain “ blood would be shed” with- 
in a week, either in Delhi, Meerut, 
or Umballa. The details of the con- 
spiracy were further discovered—that 
the 4th Light Cavalry were to seize 
the guns, and the heel-ropes of her 
Majesty’s 9th Lancers were to be cut, 
and the horses let loose. 

These disclosures were reported to 
the local authorities and to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, but were discredit- 
ed, and no notice was taken of them. 
To SirJ. Lawrence, however, to whom 
they were also reported, they appear- 
ed in a very different light; he at- 
tached much importance to them, 
and promised that the faithful Sikh 
should have promotion. To his mind 
the disaffection of the Sepoys already 
appeared a grave reality, to be 
watched, and, if possible, guarded 
against. Thus closed the month of 
April at Umballa. 

With the month of May the aspect 
of affairs did not brighten. The re- 
ports from Lueknow were not with- 
out effect on the minds of the Sepoys. 
The arrest of the eighty-five troopers 
of the 8d Cavalry at Meerut added 
to the general excitement. On the 





* Not only were the maleontent Sepoys denounced as “black rascals,” who 
should rue the day they refused to use the cartridge; but the representations 
made by the officers of the depots, and others competent to judge, were con- 
demned in most unmeasured terms. “They only want to break up the depots 
that they may get off to their messes, or their homes, or slip up to the hills.” Such 
were the sentiments current in the cool, comfortable retreats of Chota Simla. 
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10th of May—that memorable Sun- 
day, which saw many a home at 
Meerut blood-stained and desolate— 
the whole cantonment of Umballa 
was thrown into a state of alarm. 
Both the native infantry regiments, 
the 5th and 60th,* had turned out 
without orders, and stood to their 
arms. General Barnard hastened to 
their lines, and found them in open 
mutiny ; some of the 5th Native In- 
fantry actually loaded and pointed 
their muskets at their officers. The 
General was at once for calling down 
the artillery ; but fortunately extreme 
measures were not necessary; the 
Sepoys were gradually quieted by 
their own officers, and peace restored. 
Simultaneonsly with this movement 
in cantonments, the guard of the 5th 
Native Infantry over the Civil Trea- 
sury, some four miles off, also turned 
out, and stood to their arms without 
orders, unmistakably betraying a pre- 
concerted plan. 

It was on the afternoon of the 
following day (Monday the- 11th) 
that the direful tidings came from 
Dethi: “‘The Sepoys have come in 
from Meerut, and are burning every- 
thing. Mr. Toddf is dead, and, we 
hear, several Europeans. We must 
shut up.” Captain Barnard, the Ge- 
neral’s A.D.O., was at once despatch- 
ed to Simla to inform the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and to urge on him, 
and also on Mr. Barnes, to hasten 
down. On passing through Kussow- 
lie, he warned the 75th to be ready 
to march at a moment’s notice. Most 
unfortunately, the telegraphic mes- 
sage was not fully credited at head- 
quarters. The first suspicions of 
smouldering mutiny, when reported, 
were pronounced mysterious and ex- 
aggerated; and now that the worst 
suspicions were more than realized, 
and the fanatic rebels had thrown 
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off the masque, the unwelcome an- 
nouncement, which so rudely dis- 
pelled the dream of fancied peace and 
security, was not to be believed, and 
accordingly little was done at head- 
quarters to meet the emergency. It 
was deemed sufficient to order down 
250 men of her Majesty’s 75th. 

Mr. Forsyth, however, acted with 
great energy: to guard the treasure, 
and to maintain the safety of the 
civil lines, and the town of Umballa, 
was his first care. One hundred of 
the Sikh Police Battalion were placed 
on picket duty day and night; 200 
more were ordered to be under arms 
in readiness for any emergency. A 
party of Civil Sowars were despatch- 
ed to watch the Kurnal road.f 

The telegraphic message of the 
fate of Delhi, sent up to the Chief 
Commissioner, had brought back, on 
the morning of the 13th, the answer 
already mentioned, that the Euro- 
pean troops on the hills should be at 
once brought down, and concentrated 
at Umballa, and the native chiefs of 
Puttiala, Jheend, and Kurnal, should 
be immediately called on to give 
assistance. To the Puttiala Rajah, 
Mr. Forsyth sent off that afternoon, 
a request that he would come as near 
as possible to Umballa, on the con- 
fines of his own territory, that Mr. 
Barnes might communicate with him 
immediately on his arrival from 
Kussowlie. The Rajah at once re- 
sponded, hastening to Karna, eight 
miles from Umballa, where he was 
encamped within eighteen hours of 
Mr. Forsyth’s letter being despatched ; 
and there, under orders received 
in the meanwhile from Sir John 
Lawrence, Mr. Forsyth proceeded to 
an interview. 

The Rajah had only an escort of 
about 1000 men, foot and horse; but 
he was quite ready to respond to any 





* The 4th Native Cavalry (Lancers) are also said to have saddled their horses 


without orders, as if ready to join, but this is incorrect. 


Colonel Clayton, directly 


he heard what was taking place, galloped down to the lines, and gave the orders 
to saddle and mount; they obeyed to aman; but order being restored without 
any violent measures, they were not moved off their own parade-ground. Had 
they been put to the test, their subsequent conduct leads to the belief that they 


would have proved staunch, 


+ Mr. Todd was superintendent of the telegraph office at Delhi. 


He had gone 


out very early in the morning along the road to see where the wire was broken, 
and is said to be the first victim of the Meerut troopers. 
{ A messenger was also sent to Captain M’Neile at Thaneysur, to apprise him 


of the outbreak, and put him on his guard. 
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call that the Government might 
make on his service. The scantiness 
of his retinue he accounted for by 
stating that the main body of his 
troops were scattered about collect- 
ing the revenue; and, moreover, 
hinting a mistrust of his men, he re- 
quested to be allowed to accompany 
them in person, and asked also for 
some European officers. A short 
quarter of an hour’s conference suf- 
ficed for all arrangements, and the 
Rajah struck his camp and started 
for Thaneysur, with a view to garrison 
it. It being subsequently decided 
that the safety of the Kurnal road, 
and the reopening communication 
with Meerut, were of paramount 
importance, the Rajah was requested 
to change his route and to occupy 
Kurnal,* while the Jheend Rajah 
was applied to to protect Thaney- 
sur. 

When it became known at Um- 
balla that at headquarters due im- 
portance was not attached to the 
rumours of the outbreak, Mr. Plow- 
den, the assistant commissioner, was 
despatched to Kussowlie and Simla, 
to urge the instant advance of troops, 
carrying with him, in melancholwcon- 
firmation of the tidings from Delhi, 
a letter from one of the fugitives. By 
daylight on Thursday morning, Mr. 
Barnes arrived, and in full apprecia- 
tion of the reality of the crisis, pre- 
pared to act with calm energy and 
promptness. When the nature and ex- 
tent of the mutiny began to dawn 
on the mind of the Commander-in- 
Chief in all its awful reality, he 
acted with some vigour. Of her 
Majesty’s 75th, warned on the pre- 
vious night by Captain Barnard, 250 
men had been at first ordered down, 
but this was now followed by a sub- 
sequent order for the whole regiment 
to march at once; and the Ist and 
2d Fusiliers from Dugshai and Su- 
bathoo were to follow with all de- 
spatch. The following general order 
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was also issued, dated May 14th, 
Simla :— 


“The Commander-in-Chief desires 
that officers commanding native regi- 
ments will instantly inform their men 
that it has never been intended that 
any cartridges which can be objected to 
should be used by them, and that they 
may rely upon the Commander-in- 
Chief’s assurance that they will not be 
required to use objectionable cartridges 
now or hereafter. ° 

“ (True extract.) 


“C. Cuester, Colonel 
“ Adjutant-General of the Army.” 


A telegraphic message was also sent 
to Phillour, ordering a siege-train 
(3d class) to be prepared and sent off 
without delay. To guard against 
any accident or injury to the wire, 
Captain Worthington of the Artillery, 
at that time on sick leave at Simla, 
started off express to carry the order 
to Phillour. The Nusseeree batta- 
lion of Goorkhas received orders to 
march from Jutogh, adjoining Simla, 
to Phillour, te escort the siege-train, 
and the Commander-in-Chief hasten- 
ed down, followed by Colonels Ches- 
ter and Becher, of the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral and Quartermaster-General’s de- 
partment. Now the note of prepa- 
ration was sounded far and wide. 
The 75th marched into Umballa on 
the 15th, and the Company’s two 
European regiments on the 16th and 
17th.t 

The state of Umballa itself de- 
mands notice. The 5th Native In- 
fantry were believed to be the most 
seriously disaffected of the native 
corps, and in order to neutralise 
their designs in some measure, they 
were cut up into small detachments. 
Two companies were sent off on the 
16th, with a squadron of the 4th 
Native Cavalry (Lancers), under 
Captain Wylde, under the pretext of 
strengthening Mr. Spankey’s position 
at Saharanpore ; two more companies 











* The course which the Nawab of Kurnal would adopt was at first thought 
doubtful. His after career has proved his fidelity, of which due mention will be 


made. 


Major Jacob of the 1st Fusiliers chanced to be at Simla that afternoon. He 
rode down during the night to Dugshai, and at the morning parade gave orders 
that all should be ready to march that afternoon at 3 Jae, 

The 2d Fusiliers received their orders at Subathoo at 10 a.m. in the morning, 
and also started that afternoon. Both corps made the distance, some seventy 


miles, in three marches. 
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to Roopur, with the ostensible object 
of watching Nalagurh and Ballachore, 
where it was believed that the popu- 
lation were somewhat disaffected. 
This latter detachment, however, 
instead of being withdrawn from 
danger, was thrown into the midst 
of contamination; their position at 
Roopur was fatal to them. Here 
lived a man named Mohur-Singh, a 
Sikh Sirdar, who had once been 
Kardar (native magistrate and col- 
lector) of Roopur, but had been re- 
moved from his post by Government 
for divers malpractices. No sooner 
did the ‘detachment of the 6th Na- 
tive Infantry arrive at Roopur, than 
this man began to tamper with them, 
and they needed but little encowrage- 
ment. His influence soon showed 


. itself. Captain Gardner,* the officer 


commanding them, was openly in- 
sulted; and when, on reporting their 
mutinous state, he received orders to 
arrest the malcontent Sirdar, and 
send him into Umballa for trial, the 
Sepoys refused to seize him, and 
swore that he should never be taken 
a prisoner. <A body of Sikh police, 
however, were sent out, strong enough 
to overawe them, and to master 
him. He was brought in, tried by 
Mr. Barnes, and hanged. The two 
companies were recalled, and on ar- 
riving at Umballa were disarmed.t 
With the 60th Native Infantry, 
who were believed to be less mutin- 
ously disposed, another system was 
adopted. Colonel T. Seaton, C.B., 
of the 35th Native Infantry, who 
was on leave at Simla, was selected, 
from his great experience and tact, to 
take command of the corps, with 
the hope that he would be able to 
keep them stanch; and with a view 
of showing confidence in them, the 
Commander-in-Chief, the day after 
his arrival at Umballa, allowed them 
to be re-sworn to their colours, thus 
effacing the remembrance of their 
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doings on the 10th of May; but this, 
as will be seen, was a very short- 
lived loyalty. 

Of the 4th Native Cavalry (Lan- 
cers) a more detailed mention should 
be made, as their conduct, though 
surrounded by traitors, and sorely 
tried on several occasions from being 
distrusted, is deserving of great 
praise.t On the evening of the 12th 
of May, when the tidings of the out- 
break at Meerut at first arrived, one 
squadron was detached under Captain 
Dumbleton to bring in the treasure 
from Thaneysur, which was under 
guard of a company of the 5th Native 
Infantry. This squadron made the 
distance, above twenty miles, in one 
march without a halt; but on arriv- 
ing found that the suspicions of their 
trustworthiness had preceded them. 
Captain M‘Neile, in civil charge of 
Thaneysur, refused to give up the 
treasure to them, and ordered them 
back to Umballa. A small party, 
however, consisting of a havildar and 
twelve troopers, reinained, and, con- 
jointly with the guard of the 5th 
Native Infantry, escorted the treasure 
towards Umballa. Scarcely had they 
got half-way, when suspicion again 
met them. The Umballa authorities, 
mistrusting both native cavalry and 
infantry, had sent out a small de- 
tachment of Sikh police to take the 
treasure from them, The - troopers 
and Sepoys refused to be so igno- 
miniously relieved of their charge, 
and halted, forming round the trea- 
sure till further instructions. The 
order then came that the men of the 
4th Cavalry and 5th Native Infan- 
try should retain charge; and they 
brought it safely into cantonments. 
In other quarters, small payties of this 
corps were also proving their fidelity : 
forty troops under Captain Russell 
were sent out towards Phillour, to 
receive charge of a large quantity 
of ammunition ordered in from the 





* Captain Gardner, of the 38th Native Infantry, had escaped from Delhi, and 


was attached to the 5th Native Infantry. 


+ On the lst of June, the two Subahdars and Pay Havildars were tried by court- 
martial, and condemned to be hanged. One Pay Havildar contrived to escape, but 


the other three were made examples of. 


} The disclosures of the Sikh Sepoy implicated this corps in the general conspiracy 
to rise, and consequently drew suspicion on them, which their previous general 
behaviour had not deserved, and their subsequent conduct refuted. 
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magazine, which was being escorted 
by some of the 8d Native Infantry 
and a few of the Nabba Rajah’s men. 
This duty they performed with equal 
fidelity. Also, when the European 
corps were ordered down from the 
hills, the tents and commissariat 
stores for their use were sent out to 
the camping-grounds under a guard 
of troopers of the 4th Cavalry. These 
men were reported by the Europeans 
to have behaved admirably, and to 
have rendered every assistance in 
their power. Other acts will be 
spoken of hereafter; but here are 
three, in which, within the first week 
after the Meerut and Delhi massacres, 
while the excitement of the native 
mind was at its height—three separate 
detachments of this corps received 
charge respectively of treasure, am- 
munition, and stores, destined for the 
use of European troops against their 
Poorbeah brethren, and performed 
their duty readily and faithfully. 

It must nevertheless be admitted 
that this corps was not without its 
traitors, though happily, as it would 
appear, too few in number to affect the 
tone of the whole regiment, or too 
eager for the fray to wait for the 
remainder, even should they become 
disposed to join.* 

While this was passing at Umballa, 
preparations were being made at 
Phillour, to give full effect to the 
advance, when finally resolved on by 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

The telegraphic message for the 
siege-train had reached Phillour on 
the morning of the 17th, and within 
four days, by dint of unceasing labour 
day and night, all was ready. In the 
meanwhile a couple of lakhs of small- 
arm ammunition were at once de- 
spatched in advance, for the use of 
the European troops now concentrat- 
ing at Umballa, under a guard from 
the 3d Native Infantry, who were 
relieved midway by some of the 4th 
Cavalry. 

The siege-train consisted of six 
18-pounders, four 8-inch howitzers, 
twelve 54-inch mortars, five 9-pounder 
brass guns, one 24-pounder brass 
howitzer, and four 8-inch mortars, 
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with 500 rounds for each gun, to- 
gether with 100 extra rounds for 
every light field-piece already with 
the force, or under orders to join it. 
Besides this, there were also to be 
sent down under the same escort ten 
lakhs of small-arm balled ammuni- 
tion for the infantry, with eighteen 
lakhs of percussion caps, and about 
3000 rounds of shot and shell for the 
field-batteries. 

Exciting, indeed, were the duties in 
the magazine during those fuur days. 
The 3d Native Infantry cantoned 
outside were known to be mutinous 
in heart; and report said that they 
had sworn the siege-train should 
never reach Delhi. The river Sutlej, 
too, rising rapidly every day from 
the melting snows above, threatened 
to sweep away the bridge of boats 
before the train could possibly be 
ready. All was expedition and 
anxiety; almost hourly was the tele- 
graph in request, reporting safety and 
progress to the Commander-in-Chief ; 
at length, on the morning of the 21st, 
Lieutenant Griffiths, the Commissary 
of Ordnance, had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Phillour gate, which had 
been kept closed and guarded lest a 
spy or traitor should gain access, 
thrown open, and the siege-train pass 
out in all its force. 

Tidings had, in the meanwhile, ar- 
rived, that the Nusseeree battalion 
from Jutogh, who were ordered down 
to escort it, had refused to march. 
The 3d Native Infantry, perhaps eager 
to clear their character from imputa- 
tion, though more probably to get 
the train into their hands, volunteer- 
ed. No time was to be lost; and un- 
der pretence of restored confidence, 
they were allowed to escort, it. 
Thus at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing the train began its long and peril- 
ous march. The river had risen, and 
was still rising, and every hour was 
precious. Every precaution had been 
taken; the water above had been 
dammed up or drained off, in some 
measure to lessen the strain on the 
bridge, which had also been strength- 
ened by additional hawsers. There 
were Lieutenant Griffiths and Mr. 





* On the right of the enemy’s line, on the 8th of June, were seen several troopers 
armed with lances, which led to the suspicion that deserters from the 4th had 
already found their way to the imperial standard. 
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Ricketts, the Deputy-Commissioner 
of Loodiana (who had cellected 300 
coolies to help), at each end of the 
bridge, watching and expediting the 
progress of the train, which crossed 
over slowly but safely; and in less 
than two hours after, the bridge had 
gone! No-sooner was the train fairly 


Janded on the opposite bank, than. 


the 8rd Native Infantry were quietly 
and politely relieved of their charge, 
which was at once made over to some 
of the 9th Irregulars, quartered at 
Loodiana, and a small body of cavalry 
belonging to the Nabba Rajah; and 
under their united escort it proceeded 
onwards. Thus providentially was 
the train preserved from a twofold 
danger, the rising river and a rebel 
escort. Had the bridge broken be- 
fore the train crossed, days, and per- 
haps weeks, would have been lost; 
and who can calculate the possible 
consequences of that delay? Had the 
3rd Native Infantry refused to let it 
cross—and it was wholly in their 
power—the danger might have been 
still greater. But thanks to a dis- 


posing Providence, the bridge was # 


crossed, and the rebellious designs of 
the escort thwarted! After delays 
and difficulties from unmanageable 
bullock-drivers and heavy sands, the 
train entered Loodiana at ten o’clock 
that night, having taken nearly 
twenty hours to accomplish a dis- 
tance of seven miles, Here another 
danger threatened, and was averted. 
A violent dust-storm, followed by 
torrents of rain, came on: yet not a 
grain of powder was injured, though 
the whole camp was levelled with 
the ground. The road was now clear, 
and comparatively easy, and the train 
entered Umballa on the 28th May. 

The importance of Umballa as a 
station had now increased tenfold. 
Lying about midway between Delhi 
and Lahore, it would have been the 
first barrier to the stream of mutiny 
had it flowed upwards, and was to 
be now the rendezvous for the army 
to be collected for the recovery of 
“the bloody city.” 

In order to understand better the 
subsequent operations, of which Um- 
balla was now to be the centre, the 
reader must be content to make one 
more digression, and pass for a while 
from the dust-laden, furnace-heated 
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plains to the clear cool air of the 
Himalayas. 

On Thursday afternoon, May 15th, 
General Anson, at last believing that 
there was some truth in the dreadful 
reports from below, and that a large 
portion of the Sepoy army were in 
open revolt, hastened down to Um- 
balla, to join the force he had ordered 
to be concentrated there. 

His sudden departure from Simla, 
and the withdrawal of all European 
troops from the hill stations, natu- 
rally filled with anxiety the minds of 
the many ladies who, with their fami- 
lies, had collected here for the ap- 
proaching hot weather, and who had 
been already appalled at the reported 
atrocities perpetrated at Meerut and 
Delhi: they could but regard the un-, 
protected defenceless state in which 
they were now to be left at the 
mercy of the budmashes of a most 
ill-regulated Bazar, with feelings of 
harrowing alarm. The chaplain, the 
Rev. F. O. Mayne, represented this. 
to General Anson, as he was riding 
out of Simla, entreating that a small 
force, if only one company of Euro- 
peans, might be sent up there to in- 
sure quiet and restore confidence; 
but the Commander-in-Chief now 
declared he could not spare a man, 
“ What, then,” said Mr. Mayne, “are 
the ladies to do?” “ They must do the 
best they can,” was the inconsiderate 
reply. All eyes were then turned to 
General Penny, as the senior officer at 
Simla, and a gathering at once took 
place at his house, with a view of 
taking some steps for defending the 
place against attack. While they 
were assembled, the Superirtendent 
of Hill States, Lord W. Hay, entered, 
and directed their thoughts of danger 
from the bazar vagabonds to the regi- 
ment of Goorkhas, quartered at Ju- 
togh, some three or four miles off. 
This announcement threw a blank 
over the faces of all present: their- 
only hope had been in the few Goor- 

khas who might remain, and those 
were now said to be the source of 
their greatest danger. From this mo- 
ment all was confusion and disorder ; 
in vain did General Penny endea- 
vour to organize some system. Inde- 
pendent, and often counter-arrange- 
ments, met him at every step. 

To trace in their order the exploits 
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of that Friday and Saturday, or ar- 
rive at the truth amid a thousand 
conflicting statements, would be well- 
nigh impossible ; and as being not 
absolutely necessary for the elucida- 
tion of the narrative of subsequent 
events, we do not make the attempt. 
Suffice it to say, it all resulted in, if 
not “a causeless panic,” at least a 
“ shameless flight.” 

The Goorkhas were subsequently 
brought to reason, their demands 
being acceded to, and their guards 
replaced; and on receipt of the 
second order, under a “ general am- 
nesty” granted by the Commander- 
in-Chief, they marched to Umballa. 

To resume the narrative of events. 
Umballa was now fast filling, the 
three European corps had arrived, 
each mustering about 800 strong; 
but there was no accommodation 
for them; there were not tents 
enough to cover one-half; the men 
were huddled together, as many as 
could be under canvass, and the rest 
doubled up in the 9th Lancers’ bar- 
racks. How to push them on to 
Delhi was the next difficulty. The 
commissariat arrangements at Um- 
balla, although sufficient to meet the 
wants of the station itself, were 
utterly inadequate for the demands 
of, such a force thrown suddenly 
upon them. That department had 
neither the carriage, camels, ele- 
phants, or carts, now required. Co- 
Jonel W. B. Thompson, one of the 
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most experienced and effective offi- 
cers of the department, frankly avow- 
ed his inability to meet the demands, 
He declared himself ready to throw 
up his appointment rather than at- 
tempt it: he would sacrifice himself, 
rather than sacrifice the army. In 
this perplexity, the Commander-in- 
Chief found, as Lord Hardinge* had 
done before him, that the commis- 
sariat department was not meant for 
such emergencies; and, like Lord 
Hardinge, he turned to the civil au- 
thorities of the -district, and his call 
was as promptly responded to. An 
indent was sent in for 700 camels, 
2000 doolie-bearers, and 200 curts; 
and in less than a week Mr. Forsyth, 
the Deputy-Commissioner, had col- 
lected about 2000 camels, as many 
bearers, and 500 carts, besides the 
elephants, camels, and carts that 
flowed in, in streams, from the Put- 
tiala Rajah. Provisions, too, were 
collected in similar abundance, with 
the assurance that as much more as 
might be required was procurable. 
Thus the wants of the troops were 
met ; and after a delay of some ten 
days, against which the Chief Com- 
missioner, in his eagerness for the 
recovery of Delhi, was constantly 
and urgently remonstrating—a de- 
lay which was deplorable, not only 
as giving confidence to the rebels, 
and affording time for them to or- 
ganise a resistance, but even more 
so as affecting the health of many 





* Lord Hardinge gave the following evidence before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the 8th March, 1853. Question 2029 :— 
“When the army entered the field, and had to move suddenly from Umballa to 


the Sutlej, of course we were not so prepared as we should have been if we had 
expected war amonth beforehand, When I arrived at Umballa, having conferred 
with Lord Gough, I called for the Commissary-General; and he told me that, ac- 
cording to the usual preparations for the army, it would take a month or six weeks 
before the cattle necessary for carrying the supplies about 150 miles, to Ferozepore, 
could be produced. I informed him that they must be ready in six days; and I 
sent for Major Broadfoot, who had served in the commissariat department, who 
was an officer of very great merit and ability, and who was the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s political agent for the frontier, and told him the difficulty we were in; and 
that, if we had not cattle to carry provisions forward, we must call upon the 
native powers, who were, under treaty, bound to deposit them where we required 
them, at such places and on such routes as the Commander-in-Chief might appoint. 
Major Broadfoot, having received the routes from the Quartermaster-General, sat 
up the whole night, and the next morning orders were despatched to the chiefs 
of the Sikh protected states to furnish provisions at the halting-places for a march 
of six or seven days, from Umballa to the Sutlej; and under these arrangements, 
rapidly made, the army never suffered from want of provisions, though they may 
have suffered sometimes from want of time to cook them, This service was ac- 
complished by the activity, the energy, and practical knowledge of that most 
able man, Major Broadfoot.” 
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of those brave soldiers on whom, for 
the time, our empire and our very 
lives depended, by sowing the seeds 
of fatal disease under those old tents 
or overcrowded barracks at Umballa, 
beneath the scorching suns of the 
summer solstice—at length the whole 
of the force was fairly under weigh 
by the 25th May. 

Small detachments had been already 
pushed on as carriage was procured ; 
in advance a squadron of her Majesty’s 
9th Lancers, four companies of 1st Fu- 
siliers, and two horse-artillery guns to 
occupy Kurnal. When a further de- 
tachment arrived, this body proceeded 
to Paneeput, which had been hitherto 
held by the Jheend Rajah ; and being 
subsequently strengthened by two 
more squadrons of the 9th Lancers, 
the remainder of the 1st Fusiliers, 
and four more guns, they pushed on 
to Rhye, to hold that advanced post 
within twenty miles of Delhi itself; 
the last detachment marched out on 
the 25th May, and with it the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

The whole force thus poured out 
from Umballa consisted of her Ma- 
jesty’s 9th Lancers, under Colonel 
Hope Grant ; 1st Fusiliers, under Ma- 
jor Jacob; 2d Fusiliers, under Colonel 
Showers (four companies of the 2d 
Fusiliers remaining behind to guard 
Umballa, under command of Cap- 
tain Harris) ; Captain Turner’s troop 
of horse-artillery ; Captain Money’s 
troop, with the 9-pounders from the 
native battery, which had been order- 
ed in from Noorpoor instead of his 
own 6-pounder; one squadron of 4th 
Native Cavalry (Lancers), under Col- 
onel Clayton; and the 60th Native 
Infantry, under Colonel T. Seaton. 

On the 28th May the siege-train 
came in from Phillour, and the 
Nusseeree Goorkha Battalion from 
Jutogh—a coincidence for a time 
fraught with great danger. On the 
afternoon of the 27th, an advance- 
party of the Goorkhas brought on the 
camp colours, and had scarcely reach- 
ed the camping-ground, when some 
Sepoys of the 5th Native Infantry 
found their way out and began to 
tamper with them. It was suggested 
to the Goorkhas that their nam 
(credit) was already gone, and that 
they would ever be regarded with 
suspicion ; that a more favourable 
opportunity for an effective rise could 
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not be. The siege-train was coming 
in next day; the European troops 
had nearly all gone on towards Delhi; 
the force that remained were a mere 
handful ; the 5th were still armed; 
and if the Goorkhas would join, they 
would rise, seize the train, and carry 
it off to the King of Delhi. The 
man to whom the offer was made 
was a faithful little Goorkha, and a 
prudent one; he at once replied that 
he could say nothing for his comrades, 
but the men of the 5th had better 
come over to the camp when the 
regiment marched in in the morning, 
and sound them. He himself went to 
Major Bagot, directly on that officer’s 
arrival at the camping-ground, and 
reported what had passed. Major 
Bagot called up all the most trust- 
worthy of the native officers, told 
them the whole occurrence, and said 
he relied on their honour to stand by 
him and Government, and to bring 
up any of the 5th Native Infantry 
who might come and endeavour to 
incite them to mutiny. Several men 
from the 5th soon came straggling in- 
to the camp as the morning passed on, 
yet not one was seized or brought up. 
At length Major Bagot called up the 
native officers, and asked them what 
was passing; they admitted that the 
Sepoys were using every argument to 
incite the Goorkhas to join in mutiny, 
but as no plan of time for rising had 
been suggested, there was nothing on 
which to base a charge. 

The first report, however, commu- 
nicated by Major Bagot to the Um- 
balla authorities showed the danger 
that threatened; and that afternoon 
the 5th Native Infantry were quietly 
disarmed. The Goorkhas were sent 
down into the Saharunpore district; 
the siege-train arrived, and passed on 
towards Delhi in safety ; and thus 
the cloud which had for some hours 
hung over Umballa was dispersed. 

The very next day brought in 
tidings that the camp had only reach- 
ed Kurnal, when General Anson was 
attacked by cholera. He died on the 
night of the 27th, and was buried 
the following day. 

Alas! how many “a soldier good,” 
in the brave little band that hastened 
along that road panting for glory 
and revenge, was soon to follow him 


“ To that dark inn, the Grave!” 
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OHAPTER IV. 


Tt was a checkered prospect on 
which the month of June opened in 
the Punjab. 

At Lahore little had occurred since 
the morning of the 13th of May. The 
fort was safe; and strongly garrisoned 
by Europeans; and the cantonments 
of Mean Meer retained the same ap- 
pearance of quiet, yet guardedness. 

One only change had taken place: 
the Sikh Sepoys of the three Native 
Infantry corps, hurt at being in- 
volved in the common disgrace with 
their Poorbeah e»mrades, had re- 
spectfully remonstrated ; and Briga- 
dier Corbett, rejoicing to be able to 
show his confidence in their unshaken 
loyalty, drafted them out of their 
several regiments, formed them into 
a separate body, and restored them 
their arms. Cheering was it to mark 
the happy look and buoyant step 
with which these men, fretting as 
they had done, with downcast air, at 
the implied suspicion, now accepted 
these proofs of restored confidence, 
and with ready zeal relieved the 
Europeans of some of their heavy 
and almost incessant guards. This, 
too, was followed by another import- 
ant step. To show the fullest con- 
fidence in this class, an order was 
issued that all Sikhs belonging to 
regiments quartered south of Um- 
balla, who were on leave north of 
the Sutlej, should present themselves 
at Lahore ; here they soon congre- 
gated, and at once became the nuclei 
of new regiments. One cause of 
anxiety certainly remained: the 8th 
Cavalry, though disarmed, were still 
mounted, and as such were a formi- 
dable body. The means, however, 
were now close at hand for giving 
this finishing-stroke to the bold mea- 
sure of May the 13th; for, with 
the arrival of the Movable Column, 
which was already within three 
marches, and was being hurried in, 
this cause of anxiety would be at 
once removed. 


The station of Sealkote remained 
quiet, and no signs of disaffection 
appeared, although the whole of the 
European force had been now with- 
drawn. When the order came for her 
Majesty’s 52d Light Infantry and the 
Artillery to join the Movable Col- 
umn, Brigadier Brind had on his 
own responsibility held back one 
hundred men of the 52d, and two 
guns for the safety of the station, 
where the 46th Native Infantry and 
a wing of the 9th Cavalry still re- 
mained; but a subsequent order 
came for them, and this little force 
was most reluctantly sent off by the 
Brigadier, under Colonel Dennis of 
the 52d, to overtake the Column at 
Lahore. The Sepoys, however, though 
now without any Eyropean check, 
continued very orderly. At Jhelum 
the 14th Native Infantry remained 
sullenly quiet. 

At Rawul Pindee some fears were 
entertained for the peace of the ad- 
jacent frontier, and suspicions of the 
58th Native Infantry, which indeed 
grew into a panic on the 4th of the 
month, but in a few hours subsided 
into the former state of order and 
security. 

Along the frontier beyond, in the 
Eusofzai district and Swat Valley, 
an attempt was made now and again 
by some fanatic Moulvie to create a 
disturbance; but Vaughan’s gallant 
and trusty Punjabees (5th Punjab 
Infantry) and Nicholson’s Police and 
Civil Sowars were at hand, and 
promptly put down any such ebulli- 
tions of feeling. 

To the westward all was as yet 
quiet. The Gogaira country had just 
had a narrow escape. A sudden at- 
tempt had been made a few days be- 
fore, by the prisoners of the jail, to 
break out and raise the neigbouring 
Goojurs; but the guard of Kutdr 
Mookhees* were too stanch, and 
(though only sixteen in number) too 
strong also, and Captain Elphinstone, 





* A word about these Kutdr Mookhecs. The name literally means “ dagger- 
faced.” It was an old Sikh regiment, kept on by us after annexation, and trans- 
formed into a local police corps. The headquarters were at Moultan, and a de- 
tachment on duty at Gogaira. 
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the Deputy Commissioner, with his 
assistant, Mr. Berkeley, too vigorous 
and energetic; so the convicts paid 
dearly for their rashness : some fifty 
were shot down in their attempt to 
get over the walls, and only eighteen 
contrived to escape. There can be 
little doubt, however, that a couple 
of hundred of these desperate con- 
victs, had they once got the mastery 
and escaped, would have thrown the 
whole district into commotion, ripe 
as it was afterwards proved to be for 
rebellion; and troops could have 
been ill- spared at that time to settle 
a riotous rabble, when so many Se- 
poys in the surrounding stations, 
still armed though suspected, had to 
be cared for and looked after. 

At Moultan all was quiet also; but 
it was felt that the security they en- 
joyed was only due to the proofs al- 
ready given that the Sepoys were 
not truste1. Major Hamilton’s plans 
at the first, of bringing all the trea- 
sure into the old fort, and strengthen- 
ing it by throwing in the European 
Battery, and concentrating there the 
Police (horse and foot), had awed 
the disaffected among the Sepoys, 
and given confidence to the residents, 
The Ist Irregular Cavalry too (whil- 
om Skinner's horse), under Captain 
Crawford Chanberiain, were looked 
on with great faith as a check on the 
two Sepoy corps—a faith which was 
subsequently proved to be vvell placed. 

Ferozepore remained quiet of ne- 
cessity. The rebels of the 45th and 
57th had eseaped or been disbanded, 
and the 10th- Cavalry, though not 
much relied on, were not yet strongly 
suspected. The fort was safe, and her 
Majesty’s 61st on the alert. Still, 
however, seditious papers were cir- 
culated, and treason was preached in 
the Bazar with impunity. 

At Umritsur a very desperate con- 
spiracy, entirely Mohammedan, in- 
volving even officials in the local 
court and a Jemadar of his own Sow- 
ars, was detected by Mr. F. Cooper, 
the Deputy-Commissioner, who was 
himself to have been the first victim ; 
and nothing but its timely discovery 
prevented its proving fatal to nearly 
all the residents of the station, and 
disastrous to the whole country. 

But from the Hurrianah district 
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tidings had come in of an appalling 
nature, and each day was now bring- 
ing its sad confirmation, of the har- 
rowing tale—that every Christian in 
Hansi and Hissar had been massa- 
cred. This proved not to be literally 
true, for some few did escape; but 
the sacrifice of life, of every age and 
sex, and the atrocities perpetrated in 
that district, were scarcely less awful 
than those which Delhi itself had 
witnessed a fortnight before. Some 
Sowars sent in by the Nawab of 
Dadree, at Mr. Wedderburn’s request, 
first showed signs of treachery. The 
Eed (May the 25th) had been allowed 
to pass over without any Mahomme- 
dan demonstration and uproar: but 
on the 29th they threw off all re- 
straint. Carrying with them the 4th 
Irregular Cavalry, they opened the 
jail, released the prisoners, attacked 
the civilians in their very kutcheries, 
where, the Chuprassees and the Se- 
poys of the Hurrianah Light Infantry 
proving faithless, they fell easy victims. 
The rebellion at once spread through 
the whole district; a few hours saw 
Hansi, Hissar, and Sirsee, involved 
in one common ruin. The popula- 
tion around rose and equalled them 
in cold-blooded atrocities, the very 
Goojurs of the neighbouring district 
hunting down, and most barbarously 
ill-treating all ‘who had succeeded in 
escaping fr om the treacherous Sowars 
and Sepoys. The Nawabs of Dadree 
and Runneea were believed to be 
deeply implicated. The Bikaneer 
Rajah stood forth nobly, and shel- 
tered all who could escape into his 
territory, and by him many lives 
were saved. To punish these rebels, 
and the still more inhuman Ranghur 
population, General Van Courtland, 
of Sikh repute, who had been in civil 
employ ever since the annexation, 
ard was at the time at Ferozepore, 
was called on to raise a force. 
Readily did he desert the pen and 
the oflice-desk to resume the sword 
and saddle. His name acted like a 
charm. Many an old Sikh, who had 
laid aside the sword for the plough- 
share, now sprang forward at the 
eall. And he who had held high 
command in the days of Runjeet 
Singh found Sikhs again rallying to 
his standard, and was soon surround- 
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ed by a body of old trained soldiers.* 
The Bikaneer Rajah sent at once five 
hundred men, and the Nawab of 
Bhawuldore was called on for a 
similar force which he reluctantly 
and tardily supplied. General Van 
Courtland was soon in the field with 
a force sufficient to reconquer and 
hold that district. 

And where was the Movable Col- 
umn? In its now reduced propor- 
tions it entered Lahore on the morn- 
ing of the 3d of June, consisting 
of her Majesty’s 52d Light Infantry, 
under Colonel Campbell, Major 
Dawes’ troop of Horse Artillery, 
Captain Bourchier’s light-field bat- 
tery, Major Knatchbull’s native bat- 
tery, a wing of the 9th Light Cavalry 
under Major Baker, the 16th Irregu- 
Jar Cavalry under Major Davidson, 
a wing of the 17th Irregular Cavalry 
under Captain Hoekin, and the 35th 
Light Infantry under Colonel Young- 
husband. 

It found temporary accommodation 
in the old disused lines which, in the 
days of “the Regency,” had held the 
Army of Occupation. The arrival 
of the Column from above, and the 
2d Punjab Cavalry under Captain 
Nicholson from Kohat, furnished the 
means of completely disabling the 
disaffected troopers of the 8th Cav- 
alry, which was eftected*in the fol- 
lowing manner: By a slight change 
in the usual marching order of the 
Column, as they entered Lahore, her 
Majesty’s 52d were placed in front, 
and it had been privately communi- 
cated to the officer commanding, that, 
while the left wing and the rest of 
the Column halted at Annarkullee, 
the right wing was to march on to 
Mean Meer, and take up ground at 
the central picket. It arrived in the 
dim twilight, and drew up alongside 
the picket, which consisted of two 
companies of her Majesty’s 81st Foot,, 
and four guns of the Horse Artillery, 
and Nicholson’s Irregular Cavalry. 
The 8th were then ordered to deliver 
up their horses. Overawed by the 
presence of so large a European force 
close by, and the unsympathising 
Punjabees at their side, they sullenly 
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obeyed. Many of the troopers mali- 
ciously let loose their horses, which, 
freed from all restraint, bore down 
on those of the Irregulars, causing 
great confusion and some injury 
among the Irregular Sowars: Cap- 
tain Nicholson himself was lamed by 
a severe kick in the mélée. The feat, 
however, was achieved, and the se- 
curity of Lahore greatly increased. 

The Column halted for a week, and 
during that time was called on to 
witness, and take part in for the first 
time, a public execution, which for 
many weeks after was to be a pain- 
fully familiar scene. Two Sepoys of 
the 35th Light Infantry were charged 
with using seditious language, and 
an endeavour to instigate their com- 
rades to open mutiny. They were 
tried, and condemned to be blown 
away from guns: the three native 
officers who reported their conduct, 
and bore witness against them, were 
deservedly rewarded. The execution 
took place on the 9th of June, in the 
presence of the whole Column. At 
its close, Brigadier-General Chamber- 
lain addressed the 35th Light Infantry, 
in his own manly style, to the follow- 
ing effect :— 


“Native officers and soldiers of the 
35th Light Infantry—You have just seen 
two men of your regiment blown from 
guns. This is the punishment I will 
inflict on all traitors and mutineers, and 
your consciences will tell you what pun- 
ishment they may expect hereafter. 
Those men have beer blown from a gun, 
and not hung, because they were Brah- 
mins, and J wished to save them from 
the pollution of the hangman’s (sweep- 
er’s) touch, and thus prove to you that 
the British Government does not wish 
to injure your caste and religion. I call 
upon you to remember that each one of 
you has sworn to be obedient and faith- 
ful to your salt. Fulfil this sacred oath, 
and not a hair of your head shall be hurt. 
God forbid that I should have to take 
the life of another soldier, but, like you, 
I have sworn to be faithful, and do my 
duty; and I will fulfil my vow by blow- | 
ing away every man guilty of sedition 
and mutiny,as I have done to-day. Listen 
to no evil counsel, but do your duty as 
good soldiers. You all know full well 





* Many of the fine old fellows knew perfectly the European drill, but only the 
French words of command, which told of the days when Runjeet had his eons 
trained by such men as Ventura, and Allard, and Avitabile. 
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that the reports about the cartridges are 
lies, propagated by traitors, whose only 
desire is to rob and murder. ‘These 
scoundrels, who profess to find cow’s 
and pig’s fat in the cartridges, no longer 
think them forbidden when they break 
jnto mutiny, and sheot down women 
and children. Subahdar Gyadeen Pat- 
uck, Subahdar Roostum Singh, and 
Havildar Gunga Deen Chowby, you 
have done well. I will bring your con- 
duct to the notice ef the Governor Gen- 
eral of India, who will reward your loy- 
alty. Private Ramphul Sookul,you heard 
the mutinous and seditieus language 
which was spoken by the two Sepoys, 
and on the court-martial you would not 
give evidence. You are false to your 
salt, and shall be punished.” 

The following morning the Column 
was again on the move, for tidings 
of so disastrous a nature had arrived 
from Jullundhur that it was deemed 
necessary that this foree should 
hasten on to Umritsur at least, lest 
that station and city, emboldened by 
the unhappy success of the mutineers 
of Jullundhur and Loodiana, should 
attempt to follow their example, or 
lest some of the rebels, who were 
then believed to be still north of the 
Sutlej, should pash upwards towards 
Hosheyarpore, Kangra, and even 
Sealkote, and attempt to raise the 
regiments quartered there. 

The writer offers no apology for 
giving an account of the Jullundhur 
outbreak at so great length: it 
may fairly be regarded as the event 
of the Punjab daring the month of 
June, and demands a prominent place 
accordingly. 

The precautionary measures already 
mentioned as being adopted at this 
station on the 12th and 18th of May,* 
sufficed for the security of the can- 
tonment and the peace of the adjoin- 
ing town, and all remained quiet 
during the rest of the month. There 
were, indeed, oceasional alarms and 
misgivings in the town, the minds of 
the populace being swayed to and fro 
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by each rumour that reached them ; 
but the prompt and vigorous mea- 
sures of the civil authorities, so nobly 
seconded by the Kuppoorthulla Rajah, 
soon restored confidence. Of this 
Sikh chieftain it is impossible to 
speak too highly. “His conduct 
throughout,” says Captain Farring- 
ton, “has been: excellent: he has 
shown himself fully worthy of the 
confidence that has been reposed in 
him. The promptness with which 
he took so decided a part in aid of 
good order. had a good effect in the 
district. From the moment I called 
on him to aid, he came forward, and 
with his officials entered into the 
cause of Government most heartily. 
He and his brother, both at mueh 
personal inconvenience, remained 
here from the first, for several 
months.” To their personal influ- 
ence and persuasions, allaying any 
symptoms of alarm or disturbance 
directly they manifested themselves, 
the peace of the town and district is 
greatly due. 

In cantonments, however, the as- 
pect of affairs was by no means so sa- 
tisfactory. There was a semblance of 
quiet, and no open defiance of order; 
yet there evidently prevailed a sullen 
and sometimes scarcely passive spirit 
of disaffection among the native 
troops.t They complained that the 
precautions implied a feeling of dis- 
trust, and with an air of injured in- 
nocence protested against any sus- 
picions being entertained of their 
stanchness. With much tact, Col- 
onel Hartley, temporarily command- 
ing the brigade, addressed the regi- 
ments on their respective parade- 
grounds, appearing to give them 
credit for sincerity, and at the same 
time making them understand that 
he was prepared for them, and as- 
sured them that “so long as they 
remained quiet, not a hair of their 
heads should be touched.” { This 
frankness had for a time the desired 








* See Number for February, p. 241. 


+ A fire at Hosheyarpore was supposed to have been the work of two Sepoys 
of the 61st Native Infantry, who had gone on leave professedly to visit some 
shrine in the neighbouring hills. In Jullundhur itself there had been several fires. 
The native tradesmen and others began to remove their property out of the Sud- 


der Bazar into the city. 


¢ Captain Sibley, the Commissariat officer, a very able linguist, acted as Colonel: 
Hartley's interpreter on the oceasion, and explained this promise to the troops. 
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effect :* events, however, in them- 

selves comparatively trifling, soon 
occurred to disturb the seeming 
uiet. 

The Civil Treasure, amounting at 
that time to about 60,000 rupees, was 
kept at the Kutcherry under a guard 
of Sepoys. Oaptain Farrington, hav- 
ing obtained instructions, applied for 
its removal to the quarter-guard of 
her Majesty’s 8th Regiment. This 
application was refused, as being 
likely to wound needlessly the feel- 
ings of the native troops. As the 
only alternative, Captain Farrington 
placed a body of the Rajah’s men 
over the treasure. 

Subsequently an order came from 
Sir John Lawrence, urging its imme- 
diate transfer to the European guard, 
and pointing out that “its loss would 
strengthen the enemy,’and be really 
discreditable to us;” which order 
was at once complied with. This 
occurred on the 16th of May. On 
the following day, [Brigadier John- 
stone, having arrived from Simla, 
took command.t His: first impulse 
was to disarm all the native brigade, 
from which he was hardly dissuaded 
by the representation that Colonel 
Hartley had pledged himself that 
they should be untouched “ during 
good conduct,” and they had as yet 
done nothing to forfeit that pledge : 
to break faith with them would have 
proved as impolitic as it would have 
been unworthy of the governing 
power. 

Having given way on this point, the 


Brigadier then could see nothing short. 


of restoring full confidence to the na- 
tive corps; and as a first step, influ- 
enced by the commanding officers of 
the native infantry regiments, ordered 
on the 18th that the civil treasure, 
which two days before had been re- 
scued from the Sepoy guard, should be 
removed from the quarter-guard of her 
Majesty’s 8th Foot, and given entirely 
into the charge (half to each) of the 
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’ 
native corps. Nor was even this 
enough to soothe the wounded feel- 
ings of the Sepoys. They could 
scarcely credit the reality of such an 
act, and pretended that some decep- 
tion was being practised upon them, 
and that false treasure-chests had 
been substituted for the real ones ; 
and therefore insisted upon having all 
the treasure counted over to them. 
This was actually complied with! 
General Reid, commanding the Pun- 
jab Force, on hearing of this fatal 
step, sent a telegraph message, re- 
monstrating strongly, and ordering 
that the treasure should be imme- 
diately restored to the European 
guard ; but he afterwards consented 
to eancel the order, on the represen- 
tation that, after what had passed, 
such a step might hasten an out- 
break. So the money remained with 
them ; but by the judicious arrange- 
ment of Captain Farrington, who 
required that all payments should 
be made from this money, by the 
time the outbreak did take place, 
the amount in their hands had been 
so much reduced that the loss sus- 
tained was inconsiderable.t{ 

This difference, however, and other 
matters of even less importance in 
themselves, changed the aspect of 
affairs. Fires were revived ; secret 
meetings were being held nightly ; 
spies reported that the great body of 
the native regiments were mutinous, 
and that “very soon blood would 
flow ;” in fact, everything tended to 
show that the Sepoys felt themselves 
to be masters, and, in conscious 
strength, had only to wait their own 
time and convenience to enter on the 
work of carnage and plunder. In the 
prompt disarming of the troops lay 
the only security against loss of life; 
yet they were not disarmed: the 
Brigadier, at first so eager for this 
step, now shrank from it. In vain 
did the Punjab authorities urge it. 
The officers commanding the native 





* Soon after the Delhi outbreak, one of the Native Infantry officers reported to 
the Brigadier that the Sepoys would mutiny if the cartridges were not destroyed. 
To remove all ground for complaint, all the cartridges suspected were destroyed 
before the men, under instructions from the Umballa authorities. 

¢ Until the arrival of Sir H. Barnard at Calcutta, he had been acting as General 
of the Sirhind division ; he then resumed command of the Jullundhur brigade, and 


having taken charge, proceeded to Simla. 


¢ Not equal to the arrears of pay. 
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infantry regiments prevailed, and the 
Sepoys remained armed. 

Shall we altogether condemn of- 
ficers who, having passed so many 
years among Sepoys, and inheriting 
the faith in their devoted loyalty and 
affection handed down in their regi- 
ments from the days of Lake, Och- 
terlony, Hastings, and such generals, 
not to speak of the more recent tes- 
timony of men like Pollock and Nott 
—still insisted on the unshaken faith- 
fulness of their men? The feeling 
was natural, under ordinary circum- 
stances; but it may be asked, was 
there nothing in the present attitude 
of the Bengal army to furnish more 
than sufficient reason for wavering 
in such a belief—for fearing that 
their own men, evidently disaffected, 
might be no less mutinous than 
others.* Every day brought tidings 
of defection in other regiinents—not 
only at Meerut and Delbi, but Hurri- 
anah—the scenes of scarcely less 
atrocious cold-blooded murders. Fe- 
rozepore too, close to their own doors, 
then Moradabad, Bareilly, the whole 
of Rohilcund, and other stations, had 
borne witness to the general disaffec- 
tion of native regiments. And when 
so many had shown themselves to be 
false, who could say that his were 
true? The officer$ persisted, how- 
ever, in professing to trust in their 
men, and won over the Brigadier to 
their view. Both they and he soon 
had cause to lament such a misplaced 
“ confidence.” 

Is it too much to say, that if 
Brigadier Johnstone had acted with 
as much decision and promptness as 
the other Punjab Generals, Jullund- 
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hur might have been as Lahore and 
Peshawur? Had he received the re- 
monstrances of officers commanding 
the native corps with the firmness 
of Brigadier Corbett at Lahore, or 
with the same disregard as General 
Nicholson, or had he adopted the 
bold plan of General Cotton at Pesh- 
awur, who required the officers to 
prove their faith in their regiments, 
whose stanchness they were so loud 
in advocating, by sleeping in the 
Sepoy lines, thus involving their own 
personal safety in the good conduct 
of their men,—may it not be said that 
the catastrophe which at length befell 
Jullundhar, might in all human pro- 
bability have been averted ? 

Thus matters continued, getting 
from bad to worse: fires were more 
frequent; the bearing of the Sepoys 
more defiant; occasionally, indeed, 
they gave up men to the officers on 
the charge of using mutinous lJan- 
guage, but never their own com- 
rades.t Major Lake, the Commis- 
sioner of the Trans-Sutlej States (the 
Jullundhur Division), who had been 
absent in the District at the time of 
the Meerut and Delhi massacres, had 
now returned to Jullundhur. Havy- 
ing with his wonted energy and 
promptness provided for the safety 
of Kangra and Hosheyarpore, and the 
rest of his division, he added the 
weight of his arguments and influ- 
ence in favour of disarming the native 
regiments. At length the Brigadier 
consented; a regular plan of opera- 
tions was agreed upon. The time was 
most opportune, for in addition to 
the European force in cantonments, 
consisting of the 8th (King’s) regi- 





* One effort was made, apparently by a Sepoy, to put the authorities on their 
guard, by posting a Hindee letter on the door of the Deputy Paymaster, Major 
Hill, of which the following is a translation :— 

“Bikharee Singh, Subahdar, son of Kabéb Kas Chund; Xingan Khan, Subah- 
dar; Munoo Singh, Havildar Major,—regard these three men as devisers of evil 
counsel, The Government is unshaken—but there are not enough men—rest 
assured of this.” No notice appears to have been taken of this warning. 

+ In one instance, a man was brought up for going into the lines of the 36th and 


alarming the men (in a similar way another man had gone into the 61st lines); it 
was discovered that these men had both been sent by a Pundit brother to a man 
who read the “ Bhagurut” to the men of the 61st. This Pundit was tried, and 
sentenced to transportation for life, but hissentence was afterwards commuted to 
one year’s imprisonment, Instead of being made over to a European guard, the: 
man was placed in the quarter-guard of the 61st Native Infantry, with which 
regiment he was connected! What wonder that in the outbreak he was quickly 
released, and escaped ? 
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ment and one troop of European 
artillery, with a troop of native horse- 
artillery which had just arrived from 
Hasheyarpore, the 4th Sikhs under 
Captain Rothney, passing through 
station, were halted there to aid in 
the disarming, while a small body of 
the 2d Panjab Cavalry, under Lieu- 
tenant Nichulson, were close at hand 
on their way from Lahore, where the 
whole of the Movable Column under 
Brigadier Chamberlain had already 
arrived. With such a force in and 
around Jullundhur, resistance would 
have been fatal to the Sepoys. 

Everything was thus settled for 
the morning of June 6th (Saturday) ; 
when, the afternoon before, the Brig- 
adier again gave way, and the only 
course which could have saved Jul- 
lundhur from bloodshed was aban- 
doned. The 4th Sikhs mare!ed on, 
and left Jullundhur encircled and 
enveloped in deeper danger than 
ever. 

-Again the disarming was decided 
on, to take place on the Sunday 
morning (June 7th); but Major Lake, 
the Commissioner, suggested that so 
unusual a parade might arouse sus- 
picion, and it was again put off. It 
was scarcely possible that, amid so 
much vacillation, the secret should 
not ooze out and reach the ears of 
the Sepoys. It evidently had done 
so, and driven them to anticipate 
the intended degradation. About 
11 o’clock on Sunday night, the too 
common alarm of “fire” was raised : 
Colonel Hartley’s house was in 
flames; but the report of musket- 
shots in the direction of the native 
lines told of something more serious 
than the destruction of some luckless 
bungalow; an occurrence with which 
the residents of Jullundhur had by 
this time become tolerably familiar- 
ised. There was no doubt that at 
last the Sepoys were “up.” 

A general call to arms was now 
sounded; officers hastened to their 
respective parades; ladies with their 
families flocked to the artillery and 
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European infantry barracks; her 
Majesty’s 8th soon turned out, and 
200 extra men were brought down 
by Colonel Hartley to the artillery 
lines; the artillery officers and men 
were at their guns, and all was ready 
for the impending crisis. As fur as 
can be gathered from the various and 
conflicting reports, the outbreak oc- 
curred in the following order. 

The cavalry, here, as elsewhere, 
headed the onslaught; some few of 
them passed down to the rear of the 
36th Native Infantry parade, towards 
the infantry barracks, where they 
suddenly fired off their carbines and 
pistols, and then. rushed into the 
lines of the 36th Native Infantry, 
declaring that the “Gora log” (the 
European soldiers) were coming down 
upon them. This feint was evidently 
preconcerted by the leading muti- 
neers to raise the 36th en masse.* 

These Sowars (native troopers) then 
galloped towards the artillery, and 
approaching the guns of the native 
troop (Captain Smyth’s), which were 
on the extreme right, called out to 
the Golundazees, or native gunners, 
to jom them, and turn the guns on 
the officers: this appeal was promptly 
responded to by a volley of “ grape,” 
followed rapidly by two or three 
rounds more, wifich brought down 
some of the leading mutineers and a 
couple of horses,t besides wounding a 
considerable number, and sent the 
rest in quick retreat. At the same 
time another small body of cavalry 
and a considerable number of in- 
fantry came up near the guns along 
the front, and balls flew in thick 
among the officers and men; but 
Brigadier Johnstone forbade them to 
return the fire, lest any should be 
really stanch! A third party of 
Sowars had ridden off at the first to 
the civil lines and the town, hoping 
to surprise or win over the Kup- 
poorthulla Rajah’s men who were on 
guard there; but a challenge and 
threat of resistance showed them their 
mistake, and they returned to can- 





* To complete the deception, it has 


been asserted that Sepoys in undress 


(white) had been sent out to move along as skirmishers, across the parade from 
the direction of the European lines. 

+ These were found dead the following morning, the wounded they carried off 
with them; one of the poor wretches was brought into camp while the pursuing 
column were halting at Phingwarrah, 
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tonments. The officers had quickly 
assembled on the cavalry parade- 
ground: there Major Macmullen, an 
officer greatly respected -by the men, 
who had only a few days before suc- 
ceeded to the cominand of the regi- 
ment, was fearlessly endeavouring to 
restrain his men. Seeing a trooper 
in the act of mounting, he tried to 
pull him off, when the wretch drew 
his pistol and fired; the ball wound- 
ed Major Macmullen’s left hand. 
Finding that remonstrances and re- 
proaches alike failed to bring the 
men to order, he fell back on the 
quarter-guard, where he observed 
several troopers standing passive and 
apparently quiet. He at once order- 
ed a “roll call,” and a few kind words 
of encouragement kept these men 
stanch for the night. 

On the parade-ground of the 36th 
Native Infantry fell the first victim, 
Lieutenant Bagshawe, the adjutant: 
he hud rallied about 100 men of the 
regiment round him, and was appa- 
rently bringing them to reason, when 
a Sowar rode up and shot him. The 
wound was a dangerous one, but not 
thought likely to prove mortal: how- 
ever, with a constitution on which 
the Sutlej and Punjab campaigns had 
left effects deeper than the wounds 
he received at Aliwal and Chillian- 
walla, he had not strength to rally. 
He lingered a few days, and died, as 
humble and devout a Christian as he 
had lived a bold and brave soldier.* 

In the lines of the 61st a very 
different scene presented itself. Here 
the Sepoys were knotted together in 
groups, some frantically calling down 
curses on their officers ;+ others, more 
peacefully disposed, wavering what 
course to take. In the midst of a 
group of the latter stood Major J. 
C. Innes, with some of the other 
officers, endeavouring to keep them 
stanch, when a body of their mutin- 
ous comrades, headed by some Sow- 
ars, were seen coming down upon 
them. A Havildar, and some forty 
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Sepoys, at once perceiving the dan- 
ger, surrounded the officers, and fall- 
ing back towards the quarter-guard, 
brought them off in safety. Here 
they dressed them in chuddees(sheets) 
and turbans to disguise them; and 
then concealed them, by making 
them sit on the ground and standing 
in a circle round them. <A party of 
mutineers from all the corps soon 
after entered the quarter guard, and 
began breaking open the treasure- 
chest, in dangerous proximity to the 
concealed officers; when an old Ha- 
vildar, pensioned this year, saved 
them by a clever device. Pretending 
to be afraid that the Sepoys were 
going to hurt him as they crowded 
round, he warned them that as they 
knew he had been invalided for rheu- 
matism, he would ewrse any one that 
caused him pain. In superstitious 
dread they quickly backed out, drag- 
ging the treasure-chest with them, 
and the door was closed behind them. 
The faithful Sepoys then lifted their 
officers up through a trap-door to 
the roof of the quarter-guard; there, 
lying down under shelter of the para- 
pet, they watched in safety the scene 
of confusion below: some wrangling 
over the division of the spoil, others 
filling pouches and havresacks with 
rupees, and all yelling out blood- 
thirsty fiendish execrations against 
the English. In this hiding-place 
Major Innes and the other officers 
remained undisturbed. Having in- 
timated their safety to Lieutenant 
Sankey as he passed by at night with 
his patrolling party, they were es- 
corted* to the barracks early in the 
morning by the company of her Ma- 
jesty’s 8th which was sent round to 
bring off any persons who might be 
concealed in any of the houses. 

That Major Innes should thus have 
been rescued by the faithful few of 
his regiment is not to be wondered 
at. He had completed, within a few 
days, his twenty-ninth year of service 
among them, rising from ensign to 





* To mark the respect in which he was held, and to secure his remains against 
desecration, he was buried in the Old Burial Ground, in the centre of cantonments. 
It had long been disused and closed, but was opened to receive his corpse, and he 
was followed to the grave by the whole community. Ensign Bates, of the 36th, 
was also wounded severely by a blunt sword, and his right arm was long disabled. 

+ Of the 61st the following officers were wounded: Captain Basden, Ensigns 


Hawkins and Durnford: the latter died subsequently of fever. 
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commandant, and in every rank 
gaining their confidence and respect. 
uring the whole of that period he 
had scarcely been for a single day 
absent from his corps. All the men 
who aided in this rescue of their offi- 
cers were rewarded with promotion 
according to their ranks. The Havil- 
dar received also a present of 200 
rupees, and the old pensioner 150 
rupees. 
or were Major Innes’s party the 
only persons whom the soldiers of 
the 8th found concealed, and simi- 
larly preserved through the dangers 
of that night. Mrs. Fagan, the wife 
of Captain Fagan, the engineer offi- 
cer, has been already mentioned as 
being the only lady who at the first 
would not sleep at the artillery bar- 
racks. She had not passed a single 
night out of her own house; nor on 
the eventful night of the outbreak 
would she leave it. In the compound 
was the treasure-chest of the Engi- 
neer’s department, under a Sepoy 
guard. On the first sounds of the 
firing, Mrs. Fagan went out to the 
Havildar of the guard, and told him 
there were only women and children 
in the house, and whatever might 
happen, she placed their lives in his 
hands. He said to her, “Go in, and 
shut all the doors and windows, and 
put out all the lights, and do not 
suffer a single person to enter the 
house, and I will answer for your 
safety with my own life!!” He 
could not save the Government trea- 
sure, which the guard under him 
plundered, but he fulfilled his pledge 
to her; and on the following morn- 
ing Mrs. Fagan and her family were 
given up uninjured to the European 
patrolling party who had come in 
search of them. For this act the 
Havildar received his well-merited 
promotion. The fearless Mrs. Fagan, 
now, alas! a widow,* is a living 
witness to the effect of boldness and 
confidence even on mutinous Sepoys! 
The treasure chest of the 36th Na- 
tive Infantry was protected by the 
guard, brought into the artillery lines 
at 10 o’clock the next day, with its 
contents of 10,000 rupees untouched. 
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The Subahdar of this guard, who had 
been mainly instrumental in preserv- 
ing the treasure, and who had pre- 
viously shown his fidelity by giv- 
ing up men caught in the lines 
preaching treason, was rewarded with 
a first-class Order of Merit, and 1000 
rupees; and all the rest of the guard 
who remained true were promoted. 

The paymaster’s treasure-chest was 
also protected by its guard, who were 
rewarded with promotion. 

On the following morning it was 
found that nearly 140 of the 36th, of 
all ranks, had remained true, and of 
the 61st about 80. Of these a consi- 
derable number were Sikhs. Seve- 
ral young Sikh recruits, however, had 
been compulsorily drawn off by their 
comrades; but taking advantage of 
a violent dust-storm which came on 
when the mutineers were only a few 
niles out of cantonments, these men 
slipped away, and crossing the Beas, 
made for their own homes in the 
Manjha country: here they were 
quickly discovered, and brought be- 
fore the civil authorities at Umritsur ; 
but having told their plain ingenuous 
tale, they were liberated. Early in 
the morning Major Macmullen order- 
ed another roll-call of the cavalry, 
when many more names appeared 
than on the previous night. These 
men were at once ordered to bring 
out their accoutrements for inspec- 
tion; on many of them were found 
signs of blood and dust, betraying 
their owners as having taken part in 
the fray. These, about a dozen in 
number, were tried by drum-head 
court-martial, condemned, and shot. 
Some troopers also presented them- 
selves at the regimental hospital 
and showed wounds—“ grap lugga” 
(grape shot) said they, and they shar- 
ed the same fate.t 

The work of bloodshed and plunder 
scarcely lasted an hour and a-half. 
By a little after 12 o’clock at night 
the mutineers had: cullected together 
on the main road, and began their 
march for Phillour station. Nosoon- 
er were they clear of the station than 
Lieutenant Sankey (Adjutant of Ar- 
tillery Division) proposed that the 





* Captain Fagan was killed in the trenches at Delhi; of him General Wilson 
wrote in the highest terms lamenting his death. 
+ Some Post-office peons also were executed for robbing the P. O, Treasury. 
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station should be patrolled, to keep 
down any tendency to looting on the 

art of camp-follawers and bazar 
Sedinashes, Taking with him a di- 
vision of Major Oliphant’s troop, 
with a few of the Irregular cavalry 
under Lieutenant Probyn, and some 
of her Majesty’s 8th, he traversed the 
station, accompanied by Major Lake, 
thus reassuring the frightened deni- 
zens of the bazar (who now began 
to tremble for their property), and 
restoring peace and confidence. Sub- 
sequently, when the pursuing column 
moved out of Jullundhur, the Kup- 
poorthullah Rajah supplied the neces- 
sary guards for the public buildings, 
and the district police were brought 
in to protect private houses. “From 
the time the mutineers left (to use 
Captain Farrington’s own words) not 
a fire took place, nor was there a 
single robbery.” 

About 3 o’clock in the morning, 
Brigadier Johnstone resolved on a 
pursuit; the column to consist of 
two hundred of her Majesty’s 8th, 
under Ovlonel Longfield, .with six 
guns, four of the European, and two 
of the native troop, under Major Ol- 
pherts. Captain Farrington brought 
in a hundred and fifty of the Rajah’s 
sowars, and a small body of mounted 
civil police, with which he accom- 
panied the pursuing column. It was 
nearly 7 o’clock before the force got 
clear of cantonments. There were 
some doubts as to the road taken by 
the mutineers—whether to Phillour 
or Hosheyarpore; but they had not 
proceeded far when they received re- 
liable information that Phillour had 
been their route. With six hours’ 
fair start, the mutineers were en- 
camped on the parade-ground at 
Phillour, fraternising with the 3d 
Native Infantry, who had swelled 
their ranks, when the pursuing 
column was marching out of Jul- 
landhur. 

Golden hours had been lost / hours, 
too, of comparatively cool night and 
early dawn; while before them now 
were scorching, blasting hours, each 
more scorching and blasting than 
the last, under a June sun! On 
they went, however, eager to over- 
take the rebels, and murmuring only 
at the delay that had already tak- 
en place. They had only marched 
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six miles, and reached Phugwarrah, 
where the signs of destruction and 
plundering, which the mutineers had 
perpetrated on the way, incited them 
onward with renewed ardour, when 
the bugle sounded a halt. Here more 
time was lost, more golden hours 
fleeted by, with the only compensa- 
tion, that about noon Nicholson’s 
2d Punjab cavalry, by a forced 
march, overtook them. As soon as 
these cavalry horses were a little 
rested, Captain Farrington, seconded 
by Major Olpherts and Lieutenant 
Nicholson, urged on the Brigadier 
the necessity of an advance, if he 
wished to save Phillour. At length 
a small force was allowed to ad- 
vance, consisting of two guns of the 
European troop, with some sixty of 
the 8th King’s on the gun-carriages, 
and the 2d Punjab cavalry under 
Lieutenant Nicholson. With these 
Major Olpherts pushed on to with- 
in three miles of Phillour, where 
they learned from two Sikhs of the 
3d Native Infantry that their regi- 
ment had at once joined the muti- 
neers, and that Oolonel Butler and 
all the officers had escaped into the 
fort. A messenger sent off to Colonel 
Butler brought back word that the 
mutineers, finding the bridge of 
boats broken, had gone to a ferry 
some four miles further up the river, 
and were there crossing over, but 
very slowly, as they had only three 
boats. 

After some time the Brigadier 
came up with the main body of the 
column, and they then proceeded to 
the cantonments; but being utterly 
ignorant of the localities, not an 
officer of the force having ever been 
over the country, and Colonel Butler 
not sending out from the fort any 
officer of the 3d Native Infantry to 
guide them, the column took up 
their position for the night as they 
could, a short distance in front of the 
lines. There the men began to pre- 
pare for a night’s rest after the ex- 
citement of the previous night and 
the fatigues of that day ; when, about 
10 o’clock, the sound of musketry, 
followed by heavy fire from a field- 
piece, dispelled all thoughts of sleep. 
Many a brave soldier, though jaded 
in body. perhaps, and somewhat foot- 
sore, started up at the sound, and 
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longed to take part in the victory 
or the rescue, as it might be; but in 
ignorance of the country, and consi- 
deration for the men, the Brigadier 
refused to advance. What that firing 
was, and how it was bronght about, 
involves a long though glorious tale ; 
and the reader must be content to 
trace back his steps in point of time, 
and learn the progress of events in 
another quarter. 

Early in the morning the muti- 
neers had reached Phillour; they 
found a welcome greeting from the 
3d Native Infantry. It is true that 
this corps had, in strange incon- 
sistency, performed many acts of 
loyalty up to the last. A detachment 
of them had escorted two lakhs of 
ammunition to Umballa a few days 
before the outbreak ; the whole regi- 
ment had volunteered to guard the 
siege-train to Delhi, when it became 
known that the Nusseree battalion 
of Goorkhas at Jatogh had refused 
to march, an1 had conveyed it over 
the bridge of boats in perfect safety ; 
and one company, under Lieutenants 
Alexander and Chalmers, had gone 
the whole way to Delhi, and remain- 
ed true fur sometime. Yet many 
suspicious circumstances had occur- 
red; fires had been frequent in the 
cantonment; emissaries from the 
regiment had tried to tamper with 
the Kuppoorthullah Rajah’s nen ; and 
many other symptoms of disaffection 
had shown themselves. Moreover, 
there were grave reasons for believ- 
ing that, on the arrival of the 33d 
Native Infantry from Hosheyarpore, 
who were to relieve them, to admit 
of their going to Ferozepore,* they 
would have refused to march. That 
such a corps, therefore, would sympa- 
thise with the mutinous regiments 
from Jullundhur, and was really 
ready to receive them with open 
arms, there would be but little doubt. 
Yet the 3d Native Infantry behaved 
far more nobly even in their mutiny 
than many of the native regiments; 
all the officers were allowed to escape 
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untouched to the fort. Indeed, the 
guards turned out and presented 
arms to Colonel Butler as he passed 
by on his way there; nor was any of 
the injury which was perpetrated in 
the cantonments believed to have 
been the work of the Sepoys. 

That morning, Mr. Thornton, a 
young civilian, had ridden over trom 
Loodiana to Phillour, some five miles 
distant, to pay the 3d Native In- 
fantry. The money had been made 
over to the Pay Havildars in the fort, 
when a disturbance was suddenly 
heard in the lines: and Mr. Thornton, 
seeing a party of Sepoys making for 
the bridge of boats, suspected mis- 
chief, and with great prcmptness 
made the havildars instantly give 
back the money, and galloped off 
for the river; he reached the bank 
before the Sepoys, crossed the bridge, 
and had it immediately cut away 
behind him. He then galloped off 
for Loodiana, and reported whut 
had happened. A message had in 
the mean time reached the Deputy 
Commissioner, Mr. George Ricketts, 
from Umballa,t that the Jullundbur 
troops had risen, and were marching 
down on Phillour; and that he must 
at once guard or destroy the bridge, 
an! protect the fort at Loodiana. 
This fort is an old dilapidated build- 
ing only used for storing powder 
(of which 300,000 pounds were in 
if at that time) and leather for artil- 
lery accoutrements, while the Phillour 
fort contained the whole of the ord- 
nance and made-up ammunition. 
The Loodiana fort was also guarded 
by a company of the 3d Native 
Infantry, who had detached guards 
at the Treasury and in the town. 
It was clear that, despite Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s promptness, tidings of the ar- 
rival of the Jullundhur mutineers at 
Phillour had reached the Loodiana 
guard, for they at once seized the 
fort, closed the gates, and began 
dragging up and placing the few 
gun-{t it contained along the ram- 
part. The Treasury was also seized, 





* With a view to their being brought within reach of European artillery and 
infantry. 

+ This message had been originally sent to Phillour fort, but no reply coming 
from the Signaller there, it was flashed through to Umballa, and then sent back by 
express to Loodiana. 

t Only three ; but no shot or shell were there ; so they proved harmless; and no 
foubt this was the chief reason why it was abandoned without an effort. 
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and held by its guard. The 4th 
Sikhs, under Captain Rothney, had 
that morning marched in from Phug- 
warrah, a distance of five-and-twenty 
miles, with orders to halt until the 
arrival of the 33d Native Infantry 
from Hosheyarpore, who were com- 
ing in to relieve the 3d Native Infan- 
try at Phillour, in order to overawe 
the latter corps, if, as was thought 
probable, they refused to evacuate 
Phillour, and march to Ferozepore. 

It was about noon when Mr. Rick- 
etts, having made such arrangements 
as he could for the safety of the 
station, ordered off three companies 
of the 4th Sikhs, under Lieutenant 
Williams, the second in command, 
with a small force of the Rajah of 
Nabba’s men, consisting of fifty caval- 
ry and one hundred and fifty artil- 
lery, with two light field-pieces (one 
six-pounder drawn by horses, and a 
nine-pounder by camels), to oppose 
the passage of the river—his great 
object being to resist the main body 
of mutineers in their attempt to 
cross, and thus throw them back into 
the hands of the column, which he 
could not doubt would be in rapid 
pursuit from Jullundhur. 

He himself galloped on ahead to the 
river’s bank, crossed over in the Gov- 
ernment ferry-boat, and ran up the 
opposite shore into the fort at Phil- 
lour, to get what information he 
could; bet little or nothing was 
known there, save that the rebels 
had been seen quietly eating their 
breakfast on the parade-ground, and 
appeare| and were believed to have 
pushed upwards to one of the fer- 
ries, having discreetly kept out of 
range of the fort guns. On his re- 
turn Mr. Ricketts found Lieutenant 
Williains and his little party arrived 
at the bank. Here they learnt from 
a couple of villagers that the rebels 
were crossing at a ghat or ferry some 
four miles off. On they pushed; and 
what with heavy sand knee-deep, 
broken ground, and nullahs (ditches 
or natural drains) not always dry, it 
was nearly 10 o’clock at night before 
they had accomplished the distance. 
When they reached the spot indi- 
cated, not a watchfire was to be seen, 
not a sound heard, and they suspected 
treachery: however, Mr. Ricketts 
and Lieutenant Williams, each firmly 
grasping the arm of a guide, pushed 
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on. Suddenly a “challenge,” then a 
second and a third, told them they 
had indeed come on the lair of the 
rebels. Without noticing the chal- 
lenge of the pickets, they pushed 
on at a@ double, when the sentries 
began to fire on them, and fall back 
on their supports. The guns were 
at once unlimbered; but the horses 
attached to the six-pounder took 
fright, became unmanageable, and 
bolted, dragging after them tumbril 
and ammunition, into the mi ‘st of 
the rebels, where they were soon cut 
to pieces. The nine-pounder, how- 
ever, was safe, and quickly opened 
fire, sending a round of grape into 
the part where the rebels could be 
dimly seen in the clouded moonlight. 
They returned the fire with mnus- 
ketry, when the Sikhs rushed up into 
line, and delivered two splendid vol- 
leys. Now, however, it was clear 
that the struggle was to be main- 
tained by themselves alone, for at the 
first volley the Nabba Rajah’s cavalry 
and infantry bolted to a man. The 
gallant old commandant of the caval- 
ry alone remained, aud he bore him- 
self bravely throughout, never, though 
wounded severely, leaving the post 
of danger. To make the following 
account of this heroic little adven- 
ture intelligible, a short account of 
the locality willbe necessary. About 
three miles above Phillour fort there 
is a ghat or ferry, formed by the pro- 
jection of a neck of land into the 
river, while the opposite bank also 
eurves outwardly, and through this 
contracted channel, not above one 
quarter of a mile wide, the stream, 
especially at this season, when greatly 
swollen by the melted snow, pours 
down in considerable force. Across 
this channel the mutineers, having con- 
trived to seize three small boats, had 
during the day passed over about six- 
teen hundred of their number, four 
hundred still remaining on the right 
bank, some of whom were in the act 
of crossing when the Sikhs began the 
attack. The main body as they 
crossed over began to concentrate on 
the curve of the bank, which, being 
undulating and covered with low 
brushwood, afforded a good and safe 
bivouacking-ground. 

Directiy the Sikhs opened fire, 
the rebels rose up and spread out, 
right and left, in the form of a cres- 
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cent. Lieutenant Williams at once 
hrew out his men, who were not 
above one hundred strong, into skir- 
mishing order, to prevent being out- 
flanked., The imperfect light greatly 
favoured the Sikhs, for they could see 
the masses of the rebels, and direct 
their fire with tolerable accuracy and 
effect, while the return volleys did 
but little execution upon their own 
thin scattered line. Nobly was that 
solitary nine-pounder worked.* At 
one moment a volley from the right 
showed the rebels in force on that 
quarter; the gun was instantly point- 
ed there, and a charge poured into 
them. The next moment a volley 
would come in from the opposite 
side, when round swung the gun as 
quick as thought, repaying them with 
interest. This was Mr. Ricketts’ spe- 
cial charge: aided by the native 
officer and two or three gunners, he 
worked away incessantly—now loai- 
ing, now spunging, now swinging it 
round; Lieutenant Williams, too, 
ever and anon giving a helping hand 
there: but his duty lay more in mov- 
ing about, and regulating his own gal- 
lant Sikhs. 

For nearly two hours did they two, 
with a single gun, and not above one 
hundred Sikhs, hold their ground 
against sixteen hundred rebels, and 
keep them at bay in that curve 
of the river’s bank, hoping and 


hoping on that the pursuing force, | 


attracted by their firing, would soon 
be on the rear. But no signs of 
succour came. At length the am- 
munition began to fail; the fire of the 
gun slackened, that of the musketry 
became weaker: the men, too, were 
fagged ; the long march of the night 
before, and the fatigues of the after- 
noon, began to tell on them. Snd- 
denly, about midnight, the moon 
burst out from behind a cloud, dis- 
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closing their position and the weak- 
ness of their numbers. The rebels 
saw their opportunity; the bugle 
sounded the “close up ;” drawing in 
on every side, they poured in a mur- 
derous volley, to which the gallant 
Sikhs could reply but feebly. At 
this moment Lieutenant Williams,t 
waving his sword to cheer on his 
little bandto make one effort more, 
received a wound under the right 
armpit.[ A Sikh caught him as he 
fell; Mr. Ricketts instantly sprang to 
his side, and they carried him off to 
the rear, and, placing him on a camel, 
sent him in to Loodiana. The strug- 
gle was now over: with their officer 
dangerously wounded, and their am- 
munition spent, it became hopeless 
to hold out longer; an orderly re- 
treat was all that remained for them. 
This they effected admirably under the 
orders of Mr. Ricketts, who himself 
brought off in safety the old gun that 
had done them such good service. 
Seizing the only two remaining ca- 
mels, he harnessed them to the gun- 
carriage, and led them off the field. 
He passed the rest of the night look- 
ing to the wounds of the two brave 
officers of the Nabba’s force (the com- 
mandants of the artillery and cavalry), 
who had so bravely stood by him 
throughout. The following morning 
the little force marched back into 
camp.§ 

How differently had that night 
been passed by the pursuing column! 
Many a soldier heart was there, 


“Like the war-horse, eager to rush on, 
Compelled to wait the signal blown.” 


But no signal sounded. Distinctly 
was the firing heard—each flash re- 
flected in the sky; but no advance 
was allowed. At length (as we know 
why), the firing grew fainter in the 
distance, and gradually died away, 





*So rapid and well-sustained was the fire, that the artillery officers with Briga- 


dier Johnstone’s column thought there must be two if not three guns at work. 
+ Lieutenant Williams’s escape up to this time had been most wonderful. 


He 


says, in writing to a friend, “ A very gallant little Goorkha native officer, wearing 
the Order of British India, was shot dead close by me; my bugler was hit by my 
side at the beginning, yet I was preserved to the end.” 
The ball broke a rib and passed through the right lung. 

the writer rejoices in being able to close his imperfect account of that night’s 
adventure, by mentioning that both Mr. G. Ricketts and Lieutenant G. A. Wil- 
liams received officially from the Governor-General in Council the most flattering 
acknowledgments for their gallantry and good service. 
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and then sleep fell for a few hours on 
the Phillour camping-ground, 

Brigadier Johnstone had indeed 
ordered that at 8 a. mM. a small ad- 
vance party should move on for Loo- 
diana, consisting of two guns from 
Olpherts’ troop, an 8-inch mortar 
taken in passing out of store in the 
Phillour magazine; one hundred men 
of her Majesty’s 8th Foot, and a 
portion of the 2d Punjab Cavalry 
under Captain Nicholson—the whole 
under command of Major Olpherts. 
The artillery portion and the cavalry 
were ready at daylight, and moved 
on to the bridge of boats till the 
men of the 8th should come up; but 
some delay occurred in supplying 
their b eakfast and other arrange- 
ments, and consequently it was be- 
tween eight and nine in the morning 
before the infantry reached the bridge, 
and the whole party were fairly on 
the move. Scarcely had they crossed 
the river, when a most urgent re- 
quest for reinforcements from Mr. 
Ricketts greeted them, for the main 
body of the mutineers were moving 
down on the city of Loodiana. Soon 
came a melancholy confirmation of 
this; flames rose up in the heart of 
the city, and told too plainly that 
Loodiana was already in the hands of 
the rebels. 

To throw the small body which 
composed the advance on a force so 
strong as the mutineers were known 
to be (with the greater part of three 
regiments of native infantry and one 
of cavalry), favoured too by a strong 
position, would have been most rash ; 
it was resolved, therefore, to halt till 
the rest of the column should come 
up. In the meanwhile, however, the 
rebels having seized the city, the fort, 
and the treasury, found themselves 
baffled at every point, even by the 
greatness of their success. The fort 
was in their hands; they had three 
guns planted on the bastion; but 
they found that among the stores 
was neithershot nor shell; and, more- 
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over, for the 300,000 barrels of gun- 
powder which it contained they had 
no carriage, and to blow it all up 
would have proved far more fatal to 
themselves than to the pursuers, 
Then the treasury was also in their 
— but a patent iron-safe and 
ramah’s lock defied all their powers 
to get at the coin. They, therefore, 
having done what damage they could 
with safety to themselves, forced the 
jail, liberated the prisoners, set fire 
to all the mission premises, cut up 
all the buff-leather accoutrements in 
the fort ; then finding all their efforts 
to get at the treasury were fruitless, 
and that a column was really in pur- 
suit, evacuated city and fort, and 
marched off en route for Delhi. 

As soon as tidings reachéd the ad- 
vanced party that the rebels had 
evacuated Loodiana, and were march- 
ing off, Major Olpherts, having sent 
information to Brigadier Johnstone, 
at once hastened on and entered Loo- 
diana about sunset. The remainder, 
under the Brigadier, did not reach 
till eleven at night; a small party 
pushed on early next morning, with 
an addition of 300 of Rothney’s Sikhs, 
and the men of H. M. 8th mounted 
on camels. But pursuit was now in 
vain. The rebels had got a fair start, 
and being so lightly equipped they 
kept it. Their escape, when their 
annihilation seemed so certain and 
easy, naturally called forth the in- 
dignant censures of all the Panjab 
authorities. The Chief Commissioner 
at once telegraphed an order to Bri- 
gadier Johnstone to leave only asmall 
guard on cantonments, and to hasten 
on in pursuit even to Delhi, as the 
troops now no longer needed at Jul- 
lundhur would be valuable in camp. 
Thus may be said to have ended 
what was so well described officially 
as a “miserable failure.” 

To overtake the mutineers was now 
hopeless; they and their pursuers 
were only to meet again under the 
walls of Delhi.* 





* The mutineers most discreetly avoided the Grand Trunk Road, thus keeping 
clear of Umballa ; and, of course, rendering pursuit by artillery and infantry along 
byways and over fields and ditches more difficult, They also contrived to keep 
about twenty miles ahead. A force was sent from Umballa to intercept them, but 
they were perpetually drawn off from the scent by the treachery of the villagers. 
The 400 men who had not crossed the Sutlej followed the course of the river up to 


Roopur, where they crossed, and made for Delhi along the foot of the hills, and 
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A few words before we close this 
chapter relative to Loodiana and the 
American Presbyterian mission esta- 
blished there above a quarter of a 
century ago. The work of destruc- 
tion had gone on in the city with 
little check ; the Sikhs, undeg Roth- 
ney, notwithstanding his own gal- 
lantry and the noble daring of Lieut. 
Yorke, were not strong enough to 
compete with such a body of muti- 
neers, aided, moreover, by all the 
Mobammedans and other budmashes 
of this most turbulent city. The mis- 
sion church, the schoolhouse, the li- 
brary, and also the book depdét, with 
its thousands of volumes, valued at 
above 25,000 rupees, were soon in 
flames. The press escaped without 
much injury, beyond the wanton 
scattering about all the type; the 
dwelling-houses were rifled, but not 
set on fire. It would appear that 
the Sepovys were not so much re- 
sponsible for this wilful destruction 
of property as the Mohammedans, es- 
pecially the Cashmerees, who had 
established a perfect colony in Loo- 
diana, and were among the most 
turbulent of its citizens. The fol- 
lowing fact, communicated to the 
writer by one of the Loodiana mis- 
sionaries, is worthy of note, as prov- 
ing the falseness of the statements 
that this cla:s of persons were espe- 
cial objects of hatred during the mu- 
tiny. After the church had been set 
on fire, a Sepoy was heard to call out, 
“ What are we doing this for? Our 
quarrel is not with the missionaries, 
but with Government.” To this feel- 
ing, probably, it may be attributed 
that so much private property con- 
nected with the mission escaped, and 
no lives were lost. 

Retribution, however, was hard at 
hand, and fell most heavily on the 
most guilty. A few days after, the 
1st Punjab Irregulars (infantry), bet- 
ter known as Coke’s Rifles, marched 
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in. By a masterly arrangement of 
Mr. G. Ricketts, they were introduced 
into the city in the dead of night, and 
spread along the flat-roofed houses 
that lined the main streets. In the 
morning, Mr. Ricketts himself en- 
tered, accompanied by a strong body 
of police, and demanded that all arms 
should be at once given up. What- 
ever thong its of resistance might for 
a moment have risen in the minds of 
the populace were quickly dispelled. 
Not only the dreaded burra Sahib, 
with his police, confronted them, but 
every house-top showed the strange 
and not very prepossessing fuces of 
the Beloochee riflemen, as if sud- 
deniy dropped down from the clouds. 
Taken by surprise and overawed, 
they made no attempt at resistance. 
Arms to an incredible namber were 
brought out, of every form and coun- 
try. Blades of Damascus and Tole- 
do,* Affghan matchlocks and English 
rifles, and the city was thoroughly 
disarmed, The mastery was gained; 
and Mr. Ricketts kept it, ruling with 
increased rivour, seizing and punish- 
ing the ringleaders, and levying a fine 
of 45,000 rupees on the city, which 
went sume way to compensute the 
missionaries for the losses sustained. 

The mastery thus gained, nothing 
more occurred to disturb the peace 
of Loodiana, 

The Punjab was still holding its 
own, and supplying the army too. 
The Jullundhur troops, now set free 
by the escape of the mutineers, were 
pushed on for Delhi; and a portion 
of the 61st Queen’s, 500 strong, from 
Ferozepore, having left a few to guard 
the magazine there, moved down to 
strengthen the besieging force. Fron- 
tier levies the while were crowding 
in, and taking their place in all parts 
of the Punjab. The same power that 
swayed and regulated all, was still 
ever active and hopeful at Rawul 
Pindee. 





through the Saharumpore district. Here they were encounted by the squadron 
of the 4th Light Cavalry (lancers,) under Captain Wylde, on the 13th, who, despite 
the persuasions, reproaches, and threats of the rebels, actually cut their way 


through them, and remained true. 


* Among others a genuine Andrea Ferrara. 

+ The loss was estimated at above 52,000 rupees, Itis an interesting fact con- 
nected with the Loodiana outbreak, that many of the native Christians, and others 
connected with the mission, were preserved in the house of one of the still remain- 
ing Cabul princes, who to this day find in Loodiana the shelter afforded years ago 
to the “old blind pensioner” Shah Soojah. 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT ?—PART XIII. 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


[The Author reserves the Right of Translation.]} 


CHAPTER V. 


It is asserted by those learned men who have devoted their lives to the study 
of the manners and habits of insect society, that when a spider has lost its last 
web, having exhausted all the glutinous matter wherewith to spin another, it 
still protracts its innocent existence, by obtruding its nippers on some less war- 
like but more respectable spider, possessed of a convenient home and an airy 


larder. 
Eater, or Pocket-Cannibal. 


Eleven o’clock, a.m. Samuel Adol- 
phus Poole, Esq., is in his parlour,— 
the house one of those new dwellings 
which yearly spring up north of the 
Regent’s Park—dwellings that, at- 
testing the eccentricity uf the national 
character, task the fancy of the archi- 
tect and the gravity of the beholder— 
each tenement so tortured into con- 
trast with the other that, on one 
little rood of ground, all ages seem 
blended, and all races evcamped. 
No. 1 is an Egyptian tomb !—Pha- 
raohs may repose there! No. 2 is 
a Swiss cha/e-—William Tell may be 
shooting in its garden! Lo! the se- 
verity of Doric columns—Sparta is 
before you! Behold that Gothic 
porch—you are rapt to the Norman 
days. Ha! those Elizabethan mul- 
lions—Sidney and Raleigh, rise again! 
Ho! the trellises of China—come 
forth, Confucius, and Commissioner 
Yeh! Passing a few paces, we are 
in the land of the Zegri and Aben- 
cerage— 

“Land of the dark-eyed Maid and dusky 

Moor.” 


Mr. Poole’s house is called Alham- 
bra Villa! Moorish verandahs— 
plate-glass windows, with cusped 
heads and mahogany sashes—a gar- 
den behind, a smaller one in front— 
stairs ascending to the doorway under 
a Saracenic portico, between two pe- 
destalled lions that resemble poodles 
—the whole new and lustrous—in 
semblance stone, in substance stucco 
—cracks in the stueco denoting “ set- 
tlements.” But the house being let 
for ninety-nine years—relet again on 
a running lease of seven, fourteen, 





Observant moralista have noticed the same peculiarity in the Man- 


and twenty-one—the builder is not 
answerable for duration, nor the ori- 
ginal lessee for repairs. Take it alto- 
gether, than Alhambra Villa masonry 
could devise no better type of modern 
taste and metropolitan speculation. 
Mr. Poole, since we saw him, be- 
tween four and five years ago, has 
entered the matrimonial state. Hehas 
married a lady of some money, and 
become a reformed man. He has es- 
chewed the turf, relinquished belcher 
neckcloths and Newmarket coats— 
dropped his old bachelor acquaint- 
ances. When a man marries and re- 
forms, especially when marriage and 
refurm are accompanied with increased 
income, and settles respectably in 
Alhambra Villa—relations, before 
estranged, tender kindly overtures: 
the world, before austere, becomes 
indulgent. It was so with Poole—no 
longer Dolly. Grant that in earlier 
life he had fallen into bad ways, und, 
among equivocal associates, he had 
been led on by that taste for sporting 
which is a manly though a perilous 
characteristic of the true-born Eng- 
lishman. He who loves horses is 
liable to come in contact with black- 
legs. The racer is a noble animal: 
but it is his misfortune that the better 
his breeding, the worse his company. 
Grant that in the stables, Adolphus 
Samuel Poole had picked up some 
wild oats—he had sown them now. 
Bygones were bygones. He had made 
a very prudent marriage. Mrs. Poole 
was a sensible woman—had rendered 
him domestic, and would keep him 
straight! His uncle Samuel, a most 
worthy man, had found him that sen- 
sible woman, and, having found her, 
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had paid his nephew’s debts, and add- 
ing a round sum to the lady’s for- 
tune, had seen that the whole was so 
tightly settled on wife and children, 
that Poole had the tender satisfaction 
of knowing that, happen what might 
to himself, those dear ones were safe ; 
nay, that if, in the reverses of for- 
tune, he should be compelled by per- 
secuting creditors to fly his native 
shores, law could not impair the com- 
petence it had settled upon Mrs. Poole, 
nor destroy her blessed privilege to 
share that competence with a be- 
loved spouse. Insolvency itself, thus 
protected by a marriage settlement, 
realises the sublime security of virTUE 
immortalised by the Roman muse :— 


“ Repulse nescia sordida, 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus; 
Nec sumit aut ponit secures 
Arbitrio popularis aur.” 





Mr. Poole was an active man in the 
parish vestry—he was a sound politi- 
cian—he subscribed to public charities 
—he attended public dinners—he had 
votes in half-a-dozen public institu- 
tions—he talked of the public inte- 
rests, and called himself a public man. 
He chose his associates amongst. gen- 
tlemen in business—=speculative, it is 
true, but steady. A joint-stock com- 
pany was set up; he obtained an offi- 
cial station at its board, coupled with 
a salary—not large, indeed, but still 
a salary. 

“The money,” said Adolphus Sa- 

muel Poole, “is not my object; but I 
like to have something to do.” T can- 
not say how he did something, but no 
doubt somebody was done. 
* Mr. Poole was in his parlour, read- 
ing letters and sorting papers, before 
he departed to his office in the West 
End. Mrs. Poole entered, leading an 
infant who had not yet learned to 
walk alone, and denoting, by an inte- 
resting enlargement of shape, a kindly 
design to bless that infant, at no dis- 
tant period, with a brother or sister, 
as the case might be. 

“Oome and kiss Pa, Johnny,” said 
she to the infant. 

“Mrs, Poole, I am busy,” growled 
Pa. 

“ Pa’s busy—working hard for little 
Jobnny. Johnny will be the better 
for it some day,” said Mrs. Pvole, 
tossing the infant half up to the ceil- 


ing, in compensation for the loss of 
the paternal kiss, 

“Mrs. Poole, what do you want?” 

“* May I hire Jones’s brougham for 
two hours to-day, to pay visits? 
There are a great many cards we 
ought to leave; is there any place 
where I should leave a card for you, 
lovey——any person of consequence you 
were introduced to at Mrs. Haugh- 
ton’s last night? That great man 
they were all talking about, to whom 
you seemed to take such a fancy, 
Samuel, duck-—” 

“Do get out! that man insulted 
me, I tell you.” 

“Insulted you! No; you never 
told me.” 

“T did tell you last night coming 
home.” 

“Dear me, I thought you meant 
that Mr. Hartopp.” 

“Well, he almost insulted me, too. 
Mrs. Poole, you are stupid and dis- 
agreeable. Is that all you have to 
say ?” 

“*Pa’s cross, Johnny dear! poor 
Pa!— people have vexed Pa, Johnny 
—naughty people. We must go, or 
we shall vex him too.” 

Such heavenly sweetness on the 
part of a forbearing wife would have 
softened Pomburlane. Poole’s sullen 


.brow relaxed. If women knew how 


to treat men, not a husband, unhen- 
pecked, would be found from Indos 
to the Pole? And Poole, for all his 
surly demeanour, was as completely 
governed by that angel as a bear by 
his. keeper. 

_ “Well, Mrs. Poole, excuse me. I 
own I am oat of sorts to-day—give 
me little Johnny—there (kissing the 
infant, who in return makes a dig at 
Pa’s left eye, and begins to cry on 
finding that he has not succeeded in 
digging it out)—take the brougham. 
Hush, Johnny—hush—and you may 
leave a card for me at Mr. Peckham’s, 
Harley Street. My eye smarts hor- 
ribly; that baby will gouge me one 
of these days.” 

Mrs. Poole has succeeded in still- 
ing the infant, and confessing that 
Johnny’s fingers are extremely strong 
for his age—but adding, that babies 
will catch at whatever is very bright 
and beautiful, such as gold and jewels, 
and Mr. Poole’s eyes, administers to 
the wounded orb so soothing a lotion 
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of pity and admiration that Poole 
growls out quite mildly—* Nonsense, 
blarney—by-the-by, I did not say 
this morning that you should not have 
the rosewood chiffoniere.” 

“No, you said you could not afford 
it, duck ; and when Pa’ says he can’t 
afford it, Pa’ must be the judge— 
must not he, Johnny dear?” 

“But, perhaps, I can afford it. 

Yes, you may have it—yes, I say, 
ou shall have it. Don’t forget to 
eave that card on Peckham—he’s a 
monied man. There’s a ring at the 
bell, who is it? run and see.” 

Mrs. Poole obeyed with great acti- 
vity, considering her interesting con- 
dition. She came back in half a 
minute. 

“Oh, my Adolphus! oh, my Sa- 
muel! it is that dreadful-looking man 
who was here the other evening— 
staid with you so long. I don’t like 
his looks at all. Pray, don’t be at 
home.” 

“T must,” said Poole, turning a 
shade paler, if that were possible. 
“Stop—don’t let that girl go to the 
door, and you leave me.” He snatch- 
ed his hat and gloves, and putting 
aside the parlour maid, who had 
emerged from the shades below, in 
order to answer the ‘ring,’ walked 
hastily down the small garden. 

Jasper Losely was stationed at the 
little gate. Jusper was no longer in 
rags, but he was coarsely clad—clad 
as if he had resigned all pretence to 
please a lady’s eye, or to impose 
upon a West-End tradesman—a check 
shirt—a rough pea-jacket, his hands 
buried in its pockets. 

Poole started with well-simulated 
surprise. “‘ What, you! I am just 
going to my officein a great hurry 
at present.” 

“Hurry or not, I must and will 
speak to you,” said Jasper doggedly. 

“ What now? then, step in;—only 
remember I can’t give you more than 
five minutes,” 

The rude visitor followed Poole 
into the back parlour, and closed the 
door after him, 

. Leaning his arms over a chair, his 
hat still on his head, Losely fixed his 
fierce eyes on his old friend, and said 
in a low, set, determined voice,— 
“‘ Now, mark me, Dolly Poole, if you 
think to shirk my business, or throw 
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me over, you'll find yourself in Queer 
Street. Have you called on Guy 
Darrell, and put my case to him, or 
have you not?” 

“*T met Mr. Darrell only last night 
at a very genteel party. (Poole deem- 
ed it prudent not to say by whom 
that genteel party was given, for it 
will be remembered that Poole had 
been Jasper’s confidant in that ad- 
venturer’s former designs upon Mrs, 
Haughton; and if Jasper knew that 
Poole had made her acquaintance, 
might he not insist upon Pvole’s re- 
introducing him as a visiting ac- 
quaintance?) “A very genteel party,” 
repeated Poole. “I made a point of 
being presented to Mr. Darrell, and 
very polite he was at first.” 

“Curse his politeness—get to the 
point,” 

“‘T sounded my way very carefally, 
as you may suppose ; and when I had 
got him into a friendly chat, you un- 
derstand, I began: Ah! my poor 
Losely, nothing to be done there-he 
flew off in a tangent—as much as de- 
sired me to mind my own business, 
and hold my tongue; and upon my 
life, I don’t think there is a chance 
for you in that quarter.” 

“ Very well—we shall see. Next, 
have you taken any steps to find out 
the girl, my daughter ?” 

“I have, I assure you. But you give 
me so slight a clue. Are you quite 
sure she is not in America after all?” 

“T have told you before that that 
story about America was all bosh! a 
stratagem of the old gentleman’s to 
deceive me. Poor old man,” conti- 
nued Jasper, in a tone that positively 
betrayed feeling—‘I don’t wonder 
that he dreads and flies me; yet I 
would not hurt him more than I have 
done, even to be as well off as you 
are—blinking at me from your maho- 
gany perch like a pet owl with its 
crop full of mice. And if I would 
take the girl from him, it is for her 
own good, For if Darrell. could be 
got to make a provision on her, and, 
through her, on myself, why, of 
course, the old man should share the 
benefit of it. And now that these 
infernal pains often keep me awake 
half the night, I can’t always shut 
out the idea of that old man wander- 
ing about the world aud dying in a 
ditch, And that runaway girl—to 
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whom, I dare swear, he would give 
away his last crumb of bread—ought 
to be an annuity to us both: Basta, 
basta! As to the American story—I 
had a friend at Paris, who went to 
America on a speculation; I asked 
him to inquire about this William 
Waife and his granddaughter Sophy, 
who were said to have sailed for New 
York nearly five years ago, and he 
saw the very persons—settled in New 
York—no longer under the name of 
Waife, but their true name of Simp- 
son, and got out from the man that 
they had been induced to take their 
passage from England in the name 
of Waife, at the request of a person 
whom the man would not give up, 
but to whom he said he was under 
obligations. Perhaps the old gentle- 
man had done the fellow a kind tarn 
in early life. The description of this 
soi-disant Waife and his grandchild 
settles the matter ;—wholly unlike 
those I seek; so that there is every 
reasor to suppose they must still be 
in England, and it is your business to 
find them. Continue your search— 
quicken your wits—let me be béfter 
pleased with your success when I call 
again this day week—and meanwhile 
four pounds, if you please—as much 
more as you like.” 

“ Why, I gave you four pounds the 
other day, besides six pounds for 
clothes ; it can’t be gone.” 

“Every penny.” 

“Dear, dear! can’t you maintain 
yourself anyhow? Can’t you get 
any one to play at cards? Fonr 
pounds! Why, with your talent for 
whist, four pounds are a capital ?” 

“ Whom can I play with? Whom 
ean I herd with ?——Cracksmen and 
pickpockets. Fit me out; ask me to 
your own house; invite your own 
friends; make up a rubber, and you 
will then see what I can do with four 
pounds; and may go shares if you 
like, as we used to do.” 

“Don’t talk so loud. Losely, you 
know very well that what you ask is 
impossible. I’ve turned over a new 
leaf.” 

“ But I’ve still got your handwrit- 
ing on the old leaf.” 

“ What’s the good of those stupid 
threats? If you really wanted to do 
me a mischief, where could you go to, 
and who’d believe you?” 
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“T fancy your wife would, I’ll try; 
Hillo—” 

“Stop—-stop-=step. No row here, 
sir. No scandal. Hold your tongue, 
or I'll send for the police.” 

“Do! Nothing I should like bet- 
ter. I’m tired out. I want to tell 
my own story at the Old Builey, and 
have my revenge upon you, upon 
Darrell, upon all. Send for the po- 
lice.” 

Losely threw himself. at length on 
the sofa—(new morocco, with spring 
cushions)—and folded his arms. 

“ You could only give me five mi- 
nutes—they are gone, I fear. I am 
more liberal. I give you your own 
time to consider. [ don’t care if I 
stay to dine; I daresay Mrs. Poole 
will excuse my dress.” 

“Losely, you are such a—fellow! 
If I do give you the four pounds you 
ask, will you promise to shift for 
yourself somehow and molest me no 
more ?” 

“ Oertainly not. I shall come once 
every week for the same sum, I 
can’t live upon less—until—” 

“Until what ?” 

“Until either you get Mr. Darrell 
to settle on me a suitable provision; 
or until you place me in possession of 
my duughter, and I can then be ina 
better condition to treat with him my- 
self; for if I would make a claim on 
account of the girl, I must produce 
the girl, or he may say she is dead. 
Besides, if she be as pretty as she was 
when a child, the very sight of her 
might move him more than all my 
talk.” 

“ And if I succeed in doing any- 
thing with Mr. Darrell, or discovering 
your daughter, you will give up all 
such letters and documents of mine 
as you say you possess ?” 

*** Say—lI possess!’ I have shown 
them to you in this pocket-book, 
Dolly Poole—your own proposition 
to rob old Latham’s safe.” 

Poole eyed the book, which the 
ruffian took out and tapped. Had 
the ruffian been a slighter man, Poole 
would have been a braver one. Asit 
was—he eyed and groaned. “Turn 
against one’s old crony! So unhand- 
some, so unlike what I thought you 
were.” 

“It is you who would turn against 
me. But stick to Darrell, or find me 
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my daughter, and help her and me to 
get justice out of him; and you shall 
not only have back these letters, but 
Lj] pay you handsomely—handsomely, 
Dolly Povle. Zooks, sir—I am fallen 
—but I ain always a gentleman.” 
Therewith Losely gave a vehement 
slap to his hat, which, crushed by the 
stroke, improved his general appear- 
ance into an aspect so outrageously 
raftish, that but for the ex;ression of 
his countenance the contrast between 
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the boast and the man would have 
been ludicrous even to Mr. Poole. The 
countenance was too dark to permit 
laughter. In the dress, but the ruin 
of fortune—in the face, the ruin of 
man. 

Poole heaved a deep sigh, and ex- 
tended four sovereigns. Luosely rose 
and took them carelessly. ‘ This day 
week,” he said—shook himself—and 
went his way. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Fresh touches to the Three Vignettes for the Book of Beauty. 


Weeks passed—the London season 
was beginning—Darrell had decided 
nothing—the prestige of his position 
was undiminished,—in politics, per- 
haps, higher. He had succeeded in 
reconciling some great men; he had 
strengthened—it might be saved, a jar- 
ring cabinet. In all this he had shown 
admirable knowledge of mankind, and 
proved that time and disuse had not 
lessened Lis powers of perception. In 
his matrimonial designs, Darrell seem- 
ed more bent than ever upon the 
hazard—irresolute as ever on the 
choice of a partner. Still the choice 
appeared to be circumscribed to the 
fair three who had been subjected 
to Colonel Morley’s speculative criti- 
cism—Lady Adela, Miss Vipont, Flora 
Vyvyan. Much pro and con, might 
be said in respect to each. Lady 
Adela was so handsome that it was a 
pleasure to look at her; and that is 
much when one sees the handsome 
face every day,—provided the plea- 
sure does not wear off. She had the 
reputation of a very good temper; 
and the expression of her counte- 
nance confirmed it. There, panegyric 
stopped ; but detraction did not com- 
mence. What remained was inoffen- 
sive commonplace. She had no 
salient attribute, and no ruling pas- 
sion. Certainly she would never have 
wasted a thought on Mr. Darrell, nor 
have discovered a single merit in him, 
if he had not been quoted as a very 
rich man of high character in search 
of a wife; and if her father had not 
said to her—‘ Adela, Mr. Darrell has 
been greatly struck with your appear- 
ance—he tuld me sc. He is not young, 


but he is still a very fine-looking man, 
and you are twenty-seven. ‘Tis a 
greater distinction to be noticed by 
a person of his years and position, 
than by a pack of silly young fellows, 
who think more of their own pretty 
faces than they would ever do of 
yours. If you did not mind a little 
disparity of years, he would make 
you a happy wife; and, in the course 
of nature, a widow, not too old to en- 
joy liberty, and with a jointure that 
might entitle you to a still better 
match.” 

Darrell, thus put into Lady Adela’s 
head, he remained there, and became 
an idée fixe. Viewed in the light of 
a probavle husband, he was elevat- 
ed into an “interesting man.” She 
would have received his addresses 
with gentle complacency ; and, being 
more the creature of habit than im- 
pulse, would, no doubt, in the inti- 
macy of connubial life, have blest 
him, or any other admiring husband, 
with a reasonable modicum of lan- 
guid affection, Nevertheless, Lady 
Adela was an unconscious impostor ; 
for, owing to a mild softness of eye 
and a susceptibility to blushes, a vic- 
tim ensnared by her beauty would be 
apt to give her credit fur a nature 
far more accessible to the romance of 
the tender passion, than, happily 
perhaps for her own peace of mind, 
she possessed; and might flatter 
himself that he had produced a sen- 
sation which gave that softness to 
the eye, and that damask to the 
blush. 

Honoria Vipont would have been 
a choice far more creditable to the 
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good sense of so mature a wooer. 
Few better, specimens of a young 
lady brought up to become an accom- 
plished woman of the world. She 
had sufficient instruction to be the 
companion of an ambitions man— 
solid judgment to fit her for his oc- 
casional adviser. She could preside 
with dignity over a stately house- 
hold—receive with grace distinguish- 
ed guests. Fitted to administer an 
ample fortune, ample fortune was 
necessary to the development of her 
excellent qualities. If a man of 
Darrell’s age were bold enough to 
marry a young wife, a safer wife 
amongst the young ladies of London 
he could scarcely find; for though 
Honoria was only three-and twenty, 
she was as staid, as sensible, and as 
remote from ail girlish frivolities as 
if she had been eight-and-thirty. 
Certainly, had Guy Darrell been of 
her own years, his fortune unmade, 
his fame to win, a lawyer residing at 
the back of Holborn, or a petty 
squire in the petty demesnes of 
Fawley, he would have had no charm 
in the eyes of Honoria Vipont. Dis- 
parity of years was in this case not 
his drawback but his advantage, 
since to that disparity Darrell owed 
the established name and the emi- 
nent station which made Honoria 
think she elevated her own self in 
preferring him. It is but justice to 
her to distinguish here between a 
woman’s veneration for the attri- 
butes of respect which a man gathers 
round him, and the more vulgar sen- 
timent which sinks the man altoge- 
ther, except as the necessary fixtnre 
to be taken in with the general valu- 
ation. It is not fair to ask if a girl 
who entertains a preference for one 
of our toiling, stirring, ambitious sex, 
who may be double her age or have 
a snub nose, but who looks dignified 
and imposing on a pedestal of state, 
whether she would like him as much 
if stript of all his accessories, and 
left unredeemed to his baptismal re- 
gister or unbecoming nose. Just as 
well ask a girl in love with a young 
Lothario if she would like him as 
much if he bad been ugly and crooked. 
The high name of the one man is as 
much a part of him as good looks 
are to the other. Thus, though it 
was said of Madame de la Valliére 


that she loved Louis XIV. for him- 
self and not for his regal grandeur, 
is there a woman in the world, how- 
ever disinterested, who believes that 
Madame de la Valliére would have 
liked Louis XIV. as much if Louis 
XIV. had been Mr. John Jones! 
Honoria would not have bestowed 
her hand on a brainless, worthless 
nobleman, whatever his rank or 
wealth. She was above that sort of 
ambition ; but neither would she 
have married the best-looking and 
worthiest Jobn Jones who ever bore 
that British appellation, if he had 
not occupied the social position 
which brought the merits of a Jones 
within range of the eyeglass of a 
Vipont. 

Many girls in the nursery say to 
their juvenile confidants, “I will only 
marry the man I love.” Honoria 
had ever said, *‘I will only marry the 
man I respect.” Thus it was her re- 
spect for Guy Darrell that made her 


‘honour him by her preference. She 


appreciated his intellect—she fell in 
love with the reputation which the 
intellect had acquired. And Darrell 
might certainly choose worse. His 
cool reason inclined him much to Hon- 
oria. When Alban Morley argued in 
her favour, he had no escape from ac- 
quiescence, except in the turns and 
doubles of his ironical humour. But 
his heart was a rebel to his reason; 
and between you and me, Honoria 
was exactly one of those young women 
by whom a man of grave years ought 
to be attracted, and by whom, some- 
how or other, he never is ;—I suspect, 
because the older we grow the more 
we love youthfulness of character. 
When Alcides, having gone through 
all the fatigues of life, took a bride 
in Olympus, he ought to have selected 
Minerva, but he chose Hebe. 

Will Darrell find his Hebe in Flora 
Vyvyan? Alban Morley became more 
and more alarmed by that apprehen- 
sion. He was shrewd enough to 
recognise in her the girl of all others 
formed to glad the eye and plague 
the heart of a grave and reverend 
seigneur. And it might well not only 
flatter the vanity, but beguile the 
judgment, of a man who feared his 
hand would be accepted only for the 
sake of his money, that Flora just at 
this moment refused the greatest 
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match in the kingdom, young Lord 
Vipont, son of the new Earl of Mont- 
fort, a young man of good sense, 
high character, well-looking as men 
go—heir to estates almost royal ;—a 
young man whom no girl on earth is 
justified in refusing. But would the 
whimsical creature accept Darrell ? 
Was she not merely making sport of 
him, and if, caught by her arts, he, 
sage and elder, solemnly offered ho- 
mage and hand to that belle dedaig- 
neuse Who had just doomed to despair 
a comely young magnate with five 
times his fortune, would she not 
hasten to make him the ridicule of 
London ? 

Darrell had perhaps his secret rea- 
sons for thinking otherwise, but he 
did not confide them even to Alban 
Morley. This much only will the 
narrator, more candid, say to the 
reader,—if out of the three whom his 
thoughts fluttered round, Guy Dar- 
rell wished to select the one who 
would love him best—love him with 
the whole fresh unreasoning heart of 
a girl whose childish frowardness 
sprung from childlike innocence, let 
him dare the hazard of refusal and of 
ridicule ; let him say to Flora Vyvyan, 
in the pathos of his sweet deep voice, 
“ Come, and be the spoiled darling of 
my gladdened age; let my life, ere it 
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sink into night, be rejoiced by the 
bloom and fresh breeze of the morn- 
ing.” 

But to say it he must wish it; he 
himself must love—love with all the 
lavish indulgence, all the knightly 
tenderness, all the grateful sympa- 
thising jgy in the youth of the beloved, 
when youth for the lover is no more, 
which alone can realise what we some- 
times see, though loth to own it— 
congenial unions with unequal years. 
If Darrell feel not that love, woe td 
him, woe and thrice shame if he allure 
to his hearth one who might indeed 
be a Hebe to the spouse who gave 
up to her his whole heart in return 
for hers; but to the spouse who had 
no heart to give, or gave but the 
chips of it, the Hebe indignant would 
be worse than Erinnys ! 

All things considered, then, they 
who wish well to Guy Darrell must 
range with Alban Morley in favour 
of Miss Honoria Vipont. She, prof- 
fering affectionate respect — Darrell 
responding by rational esteem. So, 
perhaps, Darrell himself thought, for 
whenever Miss Vipont was named, 
he became more taciturn, more absor- 
bed in reflection, and sighed heavily, 
like a man who slowly makes up his 
mind to a decision, wise, but not 
tempting. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Containing much of that information which the wisest men in the world could not give, but 
which the Author can. 


“Darrell,” said Colonel Morley, 
“you remember my nephew George 
asa boy? He is now the nector of 
Humberston ; married—a very nice 
sort of woman—suits him. Humber- 
ston isa fine living ; but his talents are 
wasted there. He preached for the 
first time in London last year, and 
made a considerable sensation. This 
vear he has been much out of town. 
He-has no church here as yet. I hope 
to get him one. Oarr is determined 
that he shall be a Bishop. Mean- 
while, he preaches at Chapel 
to-morrow, come and hear him with 
me, and then tell me frankly — is he 
eloquent or not ?” 

Darrell had a prejudice against 
fashionable preachers; but to please 
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Colonel Morley he went to hear 
George. He was agreeably surprised 
by the pulpit oratory of the young 
divine. It had that rare combination 
of impassioned earnestness, with sub- 
dued tones, and decorous gesture, 
which suits the ideal of ecclesiastical 
eloquence conceived by an educated 
English Churchman— 


“Strong without rage, without o’erflowing 
fall.” 
Occasionally the old defect in utter- 
ance was discernible; there was a 
gasp as for breath, or a prolonged 
dwelling upon certain syllables, which, 
occurring in the most animated pas- 
sages, and apparently evincing the 
preacher’s struggle with emotion, 
44 
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rather served to heighten the sym- 
pathy of the audience. But, for the 
most part, the original stammer was 
replaced by a felicitous pause, the 
pause as of a thoughtful reasoner, or 
a solemn monitor knitting ideas, that 
came too quick, into method, or chas- 
tening impulse into discipliged zeal. 
The mind of the preacher, Thus, not 
only freed from trammel, but armed 
for victory, came forth with that 
ower which is peculiar to an original 
intellect—the power which suggests 
more than it demonstrates. He did 
not so much preach to his audience, 
as wind himself through unexpected 
ways into the hearts of the audience ; 
and they who heard, suddenly found 
their hearts preaching to themselves. 
He took for his text—‘ Cast down, 
but not destroyed.” And out of this 
text he framed a discourse full of true 
Gospel tenderness, which seemed to 
raise up comfort as the saving, 
against despair as the evil, principle 
of mortal life. The congregation was 
what is called “ brilliant’’—statesmen, 
and peers, and great authors, and fine 
ladies—people whom the inconsider- 
ate believe to stand little in need of 
comfort, and never to be subjected to 
despair. In many an intent or droop- 
ing face in that brilliant congregation 
might be read a very different tale. 
Bat of all present there was no one 
whom the discourse so moved as a 
woman, who, chancing to pass that 
way, had followed the throng into the 
Chapel, and with difficulty obtained a 
seat at the far end; a woman who 
had not been within the walls of cha- 
pel or church for long years—a grim 
woman, in iron grey. There she sate, 
unnoticed in her remote corner; and 
before the preacher had done, her face 
was hidden behind her clasped hands, 
and she was weeping such tears as 
she had not wept since childhood. 

On leaving church Darrell said little 
more to the Colonel than this—“ Your 
nephew takes me by surprise. The 
Church wants such mev. He will 
have a grand career if life be spared 
to him.” Then he sunk into a reverie, 
from which he broke abruptly— 
‘Your nephew was at school with 
iy boy. Had my son lived, what 
had been Ais career ?” 

The Colonel, never encouraging 
painfal subjects, made no rejoinder. 


“ Bring George to see me to-mor- 
row. I shrunk from asking it before : 
I thought the sight of him would too 
mach revive old sorrows; but I feel 
I should accustom myself to face 
every memory. Bring him.” 

The next day the Colonel took 
George to Darrell’s; but George had 
been pre-engaged tili late at noon; and 
Darrell was just leaving home, and ‘at 
his street door, when the uncle and 
nephew came. They respected his 
time too much to accept his offer to 
come in, but walked beside him for 
a few minutes, as he bestowed upon 
George those compliments which are 
sweet to the ears of rising men from 
the lips of those who have risen. 

“T remember you, George, as a 
boy,” said Darrell, “and thanked you 
then for good advice to a schoolfel- 
low, who is lost to your counsels 
now.” He faltered an instant, but 
went on firmly, “ You had then a 
slight defect in utterance, which, I 
understand from your uncle, in- 
creased as you grew older; so that I 
never anticipated for you the fame 
that you are achieving. Orator it 
— you must have been admirably 
taught. Inthe management of your 
voice—in the excellence of your de- 
livery, I see that you are one of the 
few who deem that the Divine Word 
should not be unworthily uttered. 
The debater on beer bills may be 
excused from studying the orator’s 
effects ; but all that enforce, dignify, 
adorn, make the becoming studies 
of him who strives by eloquence to 
people heaven; whose task it is 
to adjure the thoughtless, animate 
the languid, soften the callous, 
humble the proud, alarm the guilty, 
comfort the sorrowful, call back to 
the fold the lost. Is the culture to 
be slovenly where the glebe is so 
fertile? The only field left in | 
modern times for the ancient orator’s 
sublime conceptions, but laborious 
training, is the Preacher’s. And I 
own, George, that I envy the masters 
who skilled to the Preacher’s art an 
intellect like yours.” 

‘* Masters,” said the Colonel. “I 
thought all those elocution masters 
failed with you, George. You cured 
and taught yourself. Did not you? - 
No! Why, then, who was your 
teacher ?” 
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George looked very much embar- 
rassed, and, attempting to answer, 
began horribly to stutter. 

Darrell, conceiving that a preacher 
whose fame was not yet confirmed, 
might reasonably dislike to confess 
those obligations to elaborate study, 
which, if known, might detract from 
his effect, or expose him to ridicule, 
hastened to change the subject. 
“You have been to the country, 
I hear, George; at your living, I 
9 


suppose ? 

“No. I have not been there very 
lately ; travelling about.” 

‘‘Have you seen Lady Montfort 
since your return?” asked the 
Colonel. 

“T only returned on Saturday 
night. I go to Lady Montfort’s at 
Twickenham, this evening.” 

“She has a delightful retreat,” said 
the Colonel. “But if she wish to 
avoid admiration, she should not 
make the banks of the river her 
favourite haunt. I know some 
romantic admirers, who, when she 
reappears in the world, may be rival 
aspirants, and who have much taken 
to rowing since Lady Montfort has 
retired to Twickenham. They catch 
a glimpse of her, and return to boast 
of it. But they report that there is 
a young lady seen walking with her 
—an extremely pretty one—who is 
she? People ask me,—as if I knew 
everything.” 

“A companion, I suppose,” said 
George, more and more confused. 
“But, pardon me, I must leave you 
now. Good-by, uncle. Good day, 
Mr. Darrell.” 

Darrell did not seem to observe 
George take leave, but walked on, his 
hat over his brows, lost in one of his 
frequent fits of abstracted gloom. 

“If my nephew were not married,” 
said the Colonel, “I should regard 
his embarrassment with much suspi- 
cion— embarrassed at every point, 
from his travels about the country to 
the question of a young lady at 
Twickenham. I wonder who that 
young lady can be—not one of the 
Viponts, or I should have heard. 
Are there any young ladies on the 
Lyndsay side ?—Eh, Darrell ?” 

“What do I care—your head runs 
on young ladies,” answered Darrell 
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with peevish vivacity, as he stopped 
abruptly at Carr Vipont’s door. 

“ And your feet do not seem to run 
from them,” said the Colonel; and, 
with an ironical salute, walked away, 
while the expanding portals engulfed 
his friend. 

As he sauntered up St. James's 
Street, nodding towards the thronged 
windows of its various clubs, the 
Colonel suddenly encountered Lionel, 
and, taking the young gentleman’s 
arm, said, “ If you are not very much 
occupied, will you waste half an hour 
on me ?—I am going homewares.” 

Lionel readily assented, and the 
Colonel continued — “Are you in 
want of your cabriolet to-day, or can 
you lend it to me? I have asked a 
Frenchman, who brings me a letter of 
introduction, to dine at the nearest 
restaurant's to which one can ask a 
Frenchman, I need not say that is 
Greenwich: and if I took him in a 
cabriolet, he would not suspect that 
he was taken five miles out of 
town.” 

** Alas, my dear Colonel, I have 
just sold my cabriolet.” 

“What! old-fashioned already !— 
True, it has been built three months. 
Perhaps the horse, too, has become 
an antique in some other collection 
—silent—um !—cabriolet and horse 
both sold ?” 

“ Both,” said Lionel ruefully. 

“Nothing surprises me that man 
can do,” said the Colonel; “or I 
should be surprised. When acting 
on Darrell’s general instractions for 
your outfit, I bought that horse, I 
flattered myself that I had chosen 
wel]. But rare are good horses — 
rarer still a good judge of them; I 
suppose I was cheated, and the brute 
proved a screw.” 

“The finest cab-horse in London, 
my dear Colonel, and every one 
knows how proud I was of him. But 
I wanted money, and had nothing 
else that would bring the sum 
required. ©, Colonel Morley, do hear 
me!” 

“ Certainly, I am not deaf, nor is 
St. James’s Street. When a man 
says, ‘I have parted with my horse 
because I wanted money,’ I advise 
him to say it in a whisper.” 

“TI have been impradent, at least 
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unlucky, and I must pay the penalty. 
A friend of mine—that is not exactly 
a friend, but an acquaintance—whom 
I see every day—one of my own set 
—asked me to sign my name at Paris 
to a bill at three months date, as his 
security. He gave me his honour 
that I should hear no more of it—he 
would be sure to take up the bill 
when due—a man whom I supposed 
to be as well off as myself! You will 
allow that I could scarcely refuse— 
at all events, I did not. The bill be- 
came due two days ago; my friend 
does not pay it, and indeed says he 
cannot, and the holder of the bill calls 
on me. He was very civil—offered 
to renew it—pressed me to take my 
time, &c.; but I did not like his 
manner, and as to my friend, I find 
that, instead of being well off, as I 
supposed, he is hard up, and that I 
am not the first he has got into the 
same scrape—not intending it, I am 
sure. He’s really a very good fellow, 
and, if I wanted security, would be 
it to-morrow, to any amount.” 

“lve no doubt of it—to any 
amount !” said the Colonel. 

“So I thought it best to conclude 
the matter at once. I had saved no- 
thing from my allowance, munificent 
as it is. I could not have the face to 
ask Mr. Darrell to remunerate me for 
my own imprudence. I should not 
like to borrow from my mother—I 
knew it would be inconvenient to 
her. I sold both horse and cabriolet 
this morning. I had just been 
getting the cheque cashed when I 
met you. I intend to take the 
money myself to the bill-holder. I 
have just the sum—£200.” 

“The horse alone was worth that,” 
said the Colonel with a faint sigh— 
“not to be replaced. France and 
Russia have the pick of our stables. 
However, if it is sold, it is sold—talk 
no more of it. I hate painful sub- 
jects. You did right not to renew 
the bill—it is opening an account 
with Ruin; and though I avoid 
preaching on money-makers, or in- 
deed any other (preaching is my 
nephew’s vocation, not mine), yet 
allow me to extract from you a 
solemn promise never again to sign 
bills, nor to draw them. Be to your 
friend what you please except security 
for him. Orestes never asked Pylades 


to help him to borrow at fifty per 
cent. Promise me -— your word of 
honour as a gentleman! Do you 
hesitate ?” 

“My dear Colonel,” said Lionel 
frankly, “I do hesitate. I might 
promise not to sign a money-lender’s 
bill on my own account, though really 
I think you take rather an exaggera- 
ted view of what’ is, after all, a com- 
mon occurrence—” 

“Do I?” said the Colonel, meekly. 
“T’m sorry to hear it. I detest ex- 
aggeration. Goon. You might pro- 
mise not to ruin yourself—but you 
object to promise not to help in the 
ruin of your friend,” 

“That is exquisite irony, Colonel,” 
said Lionel, piqued; “ but it does not 
deal with the difficulty, which is sim- 
ply this : When a man whom you call 
friend — whom you walk with, ride 
with, dine with almost every day, 
says to you, ‘I am in immediate 
want of a few hundreds—I don’t 
ask you to lend them to me, perhaps 
you can’t—but assist me to borrow 
—trust to my honour that the debt 
shall not fall on you,’ why, then, it 
seems as if to refuse the favour was 
to tell the man you call friend that 
you doubt his honour; and though 
I have been caught once in that way, 
I feel that I must be caught very 
often before I should have the moral 
courage to say ‘No!’ Don’t ask 
me, then, to promise — be satisfied 
with my assurance that in future, 
at least, I will be more cautious, and 
if the loss fall on me, why, the worst 
that can happen is to do again what 
I do now.” 

‘* Nay, you would not perhaps have 
another horse and cab to sell. In 
that case, you would do the reverse 
of what you do now—you would re- 
new the bill—the debt would ran on 
like a snowball—in a year or two 
you would owe, not hundreds, but 
thousands. But come in— here we 
are at my door.” 

The Colonel entered his drawing- 
room. <A miracle of exquisite neat- 
ness the room was—rather effemi- 
nate, perhaps, in its attributes; bat 
that was no sign of the Colonel’s 
tastes, but of his popularity with 
the ladies. All those pretty things 
were their gifts. The tapestry on 
the chairs their work—the sévre on 
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the consoles—the clock on the man- 
tel-shelf—the inkstand, paper cutter, 
taper-stand on the writing - table— 
their birthday presents. Even the 
white -woolly Maltese dog that 
sprang from the rug to welcome him 
—even the flowers in the jardinier 
—even the tasteful cottage-piano, 
and the very music stand beside it 
—and the card-trays, piled high 
with invitations,—were contributions 
from the forgiving sex to the unrequit- 
ing bachelor. 

Surveying his apartment with a 
complacent air, the Colonel sank 
into his easy fauteuil, and drawing off 
his gloves leisurely, said— 

“No man has more friends than I 
have—never did I lose one — never 
did I sign a bill. Your father pur- 
sued a different policy —he signed 
many bills—and lost many friends.” 

Lionel, much distressed, looked 
down, and evidently desired to have 
done with the subject. Not so the 
Colonel. That shrewd man, though 
he did not preach, had a way all his 
own, which was perhaps quite as 
effective as any sermon by a fashion- 
able layman can be to an impatient 
youth. 

“Yes,” resumed the Oolonel, “ it 
is the old story. One always begins 
by being security to a friend. ‘The 
discredit of the thing is familiarised 
to one’s mind by the false show of 
generous confidence in another. Then 
what you have done for a friend, a 
friend should do for you—a hundred 
or two would be useful now—you 
are sure to repay it in three months. 
To Youth the Future seems safe as 
the Bank of England, and distant as 
the peaks of Himalaya. You pledge 
your honour that in three months 
you will release your friend. The 
three months expire. To release the 
one friend, you catch hold of another 
—the bill is renewed, premium and 
interest thrown into the next pay- 
day—soon the account multiplies, 
and with it the honour dwindles— 
your NAME circulates from hand to 
hand on the back of doubtful paper 
—your name, which in all money 
transactions, should grow higher and 
higher each year you live, falling 
down every month like the shares in 
a swindling speculation. You begin 
by what you call trusting a friend, 
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that is, aiding him to self-destruction 
—buying him arsenic to clear his 
complexion—you end by dragging 
all near you into your own abyss, 
as a drowning man would clutch 
at his own brother. Lionel Haugh- 
ton, the saddest expression I ever 
saw in your father’s face was when 
— when — but you shall hear the 
story.” 

“No, sir; spare me. Since you 
so insist on it, I will give the pro- 
mise—it is enough; and my 
father—” 

“Was as honourable as you when 
he first signed his name to a friend’s 
bill; and, perhaps, promised to do 
so no more as reluctantly as you do. 
You had better let me say on; if I 
stop now you will forget all about it 
by this day twelvemonth ; if I go on 
you will never forget. There are 
other examples besides your father. 
I am about to name one.” 

Lionel resigned himself to the 
operation, throwing his handkerchief 
over his face as if he had taken chlo- 
roform. 

“ When I was young,” resumed the 
Colonel, “I chanced to make ac- 
quaintance with a man of infinite 
whim and humour; fascinating as 
Darrell himself, though in a very 
different way. We called him Willy 
—you know the kind of man one 
calls by his Christian name, cordially 
abbreviated—that kind of man seems 
never to be quite grown up; and, 
therefore, never rises in life. I never 
knew a man called Willy after the 
age of thirty, who did not come toa 
melancholy end! Willy was the na- 
tural son of a rich, helter-skelter, 
cleverish, maddish, stylish, raffish, 
four-in-hand Baronet, by a celebrated 
French actress. The title is extinct 
now, and so, I believe, is that genius 
of stylish, raffish, four-in-hand Baronet. 
—Sir Julian Losely—” 

“ Losely !” echoed Lionel. 

“Yes? do you know the name ?” 

“T never heard it till yesterday. I 
want to tell you what I did hear then 
—but after your story—go on.” 

“Sir Julian Losely (Willy’s father) 
lived with the French lady as his 
wife, and reared Willy in his house, 
with as much pride and fondness as 
if he intended him for hisheir. The 
poor boy, I suspect, got but little 
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regular education ; though, of course, 
he spoke his French mother’s tongue 
like a native; and, thanks also per- 
haps to his mother, he had an extra- 
ordinary talent for mimicry and act- 
ing. His father was passionately 
fond of private theatricals, and Willy 
had early practice in that line. I 
once saw him act Falstaff in a coun- 
try-house, and I doubt if Quin could 
have acted it better. Well, when 
Willy was still a mere boy, he lost 
his mother, the actress. Sir Julian 
married—had a legitimate daughter 
—died intestate—and the danghter, 
of course, had the personal property, 
which was not much ; the heir-at-law 
got the land, and poor Willy nothing. 
But Willy was an universal favourite 
with his father’s old friends—wild 
fellows like Sir Julian himself: 
amongst them there were two cou- 
sins, with large country houses, sport- 
ing mep, and bachelors. They shared 
Willy between them, and quarrelled 
which should have the most of him. 
So he grew up to be man, with no 
settled provision, but always wel- 
come, not only to the two cousins, 
but at every house in which, like 
Milton’s lark, ‘he came to startle the 
dull night ’—the most amusing com- 
panion!—a famous shot—a capital 
horseman—knew the ways of all ani- 
mals, fishes, and birds; I verily be- 
lieve he could have coaxed a pug- 
dog to point, and an owl to sing. 
Void of all malice, up to all fun. 
Imagine how much people would 
court, and how little they would 
do for, a Willy of that sort. DoI bore 
you ?” 

“On the contrary, I am ‘greatly 
interested.” 

“One thing a Willy, if a Willy 
could be wise, ought to do for him- 
self—keep single. A wedded Willy 
is in a false position. My Willy 
wedded—for love too—an amiable 
girl, I believe—(I never saw her ; it 
was long afterwards that I knew 
Willy)—but as poor as himself. The 
friends and relatives then said—‘ This 
is serious; something must be done 
for Willy.’ It was easy to say, 
‘something must be done,’ and mon- 
strous difficult to do it. While the 
relations were consulting, his half- 
sister, the Baronet’s lawful daughter, 
died, unmarried; and though she 


had ignored him in life, left him 
£2000. ‘I have hit it now,’ cried 
one of the cousins, ‘Willy is fond of 
a country life. I will let him have 
a farm on a nominal rent, his £2000 
will stock it; and his farm, which is 
surrounded by woods, will be a capital 
hunting meet. As long as I live Willy 
shall be mounted.’ 

“Willy took the farm, and aston- 
ished his friends by attending to it. It 
was just beginning to answer when his 
wife died, leaving him only one child 
—a boy; and her death made him so 
mclancholy that he could no longer 
attend to his farm. He threw it up; 
invested the proceeds as a capital, 
and lived on the interest as a gentle- 
man at large. He travelled over 
Europe for some time—chiefly on 
foot—came back, having recoverea 
his spirits—resumed his old desultory 

urposeless life at different country 
ouses ; and at one of thoée houses I 
and Charles Haughton met him. Here 
I pause, to state that Will Losely at 
that time impressed me with the idea 
that he was a thoroughly honest man. 
Though he certainly was no formalist 
—though he had lived with wild sets 
of convivial scrape-graces—though, 
out of sheer high spirits, he would 
now and then make conventional 
Proprieties laugh at their own long 
faces ; yet, I should have said, that 
Bayard himself—and Bayard was no 
saint—could not have been more in- 
capable of a disloyal, rascally, shabby 
action. Nay, in the plain matter of 
integrity, his ideas may .be called 
refined, almost Quixotic. If asked 
to give or to lend, Willy’s hand was 
in his pocket in an instant; but 
though thrown among rich men— 
careless as himself—Willy never put 
his hand into their pockets, never 
borrowed, never owed. He would 
accept hospitality—make frank use 
of your table, your horses, your dogs 
—but your money, no! He repaid 
all he took from the host by rendering 
himself the pleasantest guest that 
host ever entertained. Poor Willy! 
I think I see his quaint smile brim- 
ming over with sly sport! Thesound 
of his voice was like a cry of ‘half 
holiday’ in a school-room. He dis- 
honest! I should as soon have sus- 
pected the noonday sun of being a 
dark lantern! I remember, when he 
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and I were walking home from wild- 
duck shooting in advance of our com- 
panions, a short conversation between * 
us that touched me greatly, for it 
showed that, under all his levity, 
there were sound sense and right feel- 
ing. I asked him about his son, then 
a boy at school. ‘ Why, as it was the 
Christmas vacation, he had refused 
our host’s suggestion to let the lad 
come down there?’ ‘Ah,’ said he, 
‘don’t fancy that I will lead my son 
to grow up a scatterbrained good-for- 
nought like his father. His society 
is the joy of my life; whenever I have 
enough in my pockets to afford myself 
that joy, I go and hire a quiet lodging 
close by his school, to have him with 
me from Saturday till Monday all to 
myself—where he never hears wild 
fellows call me ‘ Willy,’ and ask me 
to mimic. I had hoped to have spent 
this vacation with him in that way, 
but his school bill was higher than 
usual, and after paying it, I had not 
a guinea to spare—obliged to come 
here where they lodge and feed me 
for nothing; the boy’s uncle on the 
mother’s side—a respectable man in 
business—kindly takes him home for 
the holidays; but did not ask me, 
because his wife—and I don’t blame 
her—thinks I’m too wild for a city 
clerk’s sober household.’ 

“T asked Will Losely what he 
meant to do with his son, and hinted 
that I might get the boy a commis- 
sion in the army without purchase. 

“*No,! said Willy, ‘I know what 
it is to set up for a gentleman on the 
capital of a beggar. It is to be a 
shuttlecock between discontent and 
temptation. I would not have my 
lost wife’s son waste his life as I have 
done. He would be more spoiled, 
too, than I have been. The hand- 
somest boy you ever saw—and bold 
as a lion. Once in that set’—(point- 
ing over his shoulders towards some 
of our sporting comrades, whose loud 
laughter every now and then reached 
our ears)—‘ once in that set he would 
never be out of it—fit for nothing. 
I swore to his mother on her death- 
bed that I would bring him’ up to 
avoid my errors—that he should be 
no hanger-on and led-Captain! Swore 
to her that he should be reared ac- 
cording to his real station—the sta- 
tion of his mother’s kin—(I have no 
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station)—and if I can but see him 
an honest British trader—respectable, 
upright, equal to the highest—because 
no rich man’s dependent, and no poor 
man’s jest—my ambition will be sa- 
tisfied. And now you understand, 
sir, why my boy is not here. You 
would say a father who spoke thus 
had a man’s honest stuff in him. 
Eh, Lionel !” 

“ Yes, and a truegentleman’s heart, 
too!” 

“So I thought; yet I fancied I 
knew the world! After that conver- 
sation I quitted our host’s roof, and 
only once or twice afterwards, at 
country houses, met William Losely 
agaiv. To say truth, his chief patrons 
and friends were not exactly in my 
set. But your father continued to 
see Willy pretty often. They took a 
great fancy to each other. Charlie, 
you know, was jovial—fond of pri- 
vate theatricals, too; in short, they 
became great allies. Some years 
after, as ill luck would have it, 
Charles Haughton, while selling off 
his Middlesex property, was in im- 
mediate want of £1200. He could 
get it on a bill, but not without se- 
curity. His bills were already rather 
down in the market, and he had 
already exhausted most of the friends 
whose security was esteemed by ac- 
commodators any better than his own. 
In an evil hour he had learned that 
poor Willy had just £1500 out — 
mortgage; and the money lender, 
who was lawyer for the property on 
which the mortgage was, knew it 
too. It was on the interest of this 
£1500 that Willy lived, having spent 
the rest of his little capital in set- 
tling his son as a clerk in a first-rate 
commercial house. Charles Haugh- 
ton went down to shoot at the house 
where Willy was a guest—shot with 
him — drank with him — talked with 
him—proved to him, no doubt, that 
long before the three montbs were 
over the Middlesex property would 
be sold; the bill taken up, Willy 
might trust to his honour. Willy 
did trust. Like you, my dear Lionel, 
he had not the moral courage to say 
‘No.’ Your father, I am certain, 


meant to repay him; your father 
never in cold blood meant to defraud 
any human being; but—your father 
A debt of honor at 


gambled ! 
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piquet preceded the claim of a bill 
discounter. The £1200 were fore- 
stalled — your father was penniless. 
The money lender came upon Willy. 
Sure that Charles Haughton would 
yet redeem his promise, Willy re- 
newed the bill another three months 
on usurious terms; those months 
over, he came to tewn to find your 
father hiding between four walls, 
unable to stir out for fear of arrest. 
Willy had no option but to pay the 
money; and when your father knew 
that it was so paid, and that the 
usury had swallowed up the whole 
of Willy’s little capital, then, I say, 
I saw upon Charles Haughton’s once 
radiant face, the saddest expression 
I ever saw on mortal man’s. And 
sure I am that all the joys your 
father ever knew as a man of plea- 
sure, were not worth the agony and 
remorse of that moment. I respect 
your emotion, Lionel, but you begin 
as your father began; and if I had 
not told you this story you might have 
ended as your father ended.” 

Lionel’s face remained covered, 
and it was only by choking gasps 
that he interrupted the Colonel's 
narrative. “ Certainly,” resumed 
Alban Morley in a reflective tone— 
“Certainly that villain —I mean 
William Losely, for villain he after- 
wards proved to be—had the sweet- 
est, most forgiving temper! He 
might have gone about to his kins- 
man and friends denouncing Charles 
Haughton, and saying by what so- 
lemn promises he had been undone. 
But no! such a story just at that 
moment would have crushed Charles 
Hanughton’s last chance of ever hold- 
iog up his head again, and Charles 
told me (for it was through Charles 
that I knew the tale) that Willy’s 
parting words to him were, ‘Do not 
fret, Charlie—after all, my boy is 
now settled in life, and I am a cat 
with nine lives, and should fall on 
my legs if thrown out of a garret 
window. Don’t fret.’ So he kept 
the secret, and told the money lender 
to hold his tongue. Poor Willy! 
I never asked a rich friend to lend 
me money but once in my life. It 
was then. I went to Guy Darrell, 
who was in full practice, and said to 
him, ‘Lend me one thousand pounds. 
I may never repay you.’ ‘Five 


thousand pounds if you like it,’ said 
he. ‘One will do. I took the 
money, and sent it to Willy. Alas! 
he returned it, writing word that 
‘ Providence had been very kind to 
him; he had just been appointed to 
a capital place, with a magnificent 
salary. The cat had fallen on its 
legs.’ He bade me comfort Haugh- 
ton with that news. ‘The money 
went back into Darrell’s pocket, and 
perhaps wandered thence to Charles 
Haughton’s creditors. Now for the 
appointment. At the country house 
to which Willy had returned desti- 
tute, he had met a stranger (no rela- 
tion), who said to him, “ You live 
with these people—shoot their game 
—break in their horses—see to their 
farms — and they give you nothing! 
You are no longer very young — you 
should lay by your little income, and 
add to it. Live with me, and I will 
give you £300 a-year. I am parting 
with my steward—take his place, but 
be my friend.’ William Losely of 
course closed with the proposition. 
This gentleman, whose name was 
Gunston, I had known slightly in 
former simes—-(people say | know 
everybody)—a soured, bilious, me- 
lancholy, indolent, misanthropical 
old bachelor. With a magnificent 
place universally admired, and a 
large estate universally envied, he 
lived much alone, ruminating on the 
bitterness of life and the nothing- 
ness of worldly blessings. Meeting 
Willy at the country house to which, 
by some predestined relaxation of 
misanthropy, he had been decoyed 
—for the first time for years Mr. 
Gunston was heard to laugh. He 
said to himself,‘ Here is a man who 
actually amuses me.’ William Losely 
contrived to give the misanthrope a 
new zest of existence ; and when he 
found that business could be made 
pleasant, the rich man conceived an 
interest in his own house, gardens, 
property. For the sake of William’s 
merry companionship, he would even 
ride ever his farms, and actually car- 
ried a gun. Meanwhile, the pro- 
perty, I am told, was really well ma- 
naged. Ah! that fellow Willy was 
a born genius, and could have ma- 
naged everybody’s affairs except his 
own. I heard of all this with plea- 
sure—(people say I hear everything, 
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—when one day a sporting man 
seizes me by the button at Tatter- 
sall's —‘Do you know the news? 
Will Losely is in prison on a charge of 
robbing his employer.’ ” 

“ Robbing! incredible!” extlaimed 
Lionel. 

‘My dear Lionel, it was after hear- 
ing that news that I established as 
invariable my grand maxim, Nil ad- 
mirari—never to be astonished at 
anything !” 

“ But of course he was innocent ?” 

“On the contrary, he confessed, 
was committed; pleaded guilty, and 
was transported! People who knew 
Willy said that Gunston ought ‘to 
have declined to drag him before a 
magistrate, or, at the subsequent 
trial, have abstained from giving evi- 
dence against him; that Willy had 
been till then a faithful steward; the 
whole proceeds of the estate had 
passed through his hands; he might, 
In transactions for timber, have 
cheated undetected to twice the 
amount of the alleged robbery; it 
must have been a momentary aberra- 
tion of reason; the rich man should 
have let him off. But I side with the 
rich man. His last belief in his 
species was annihilated. He must 
have been inexorable. He could 
never be amused, never be interested 
again. He was inexorable and—vin- 
dictive.” 

“But what were the facts ?—what 
was the evidence ?” 

“Very little came out On the trial ; 
because, in pleading guilty, the court 
had merely to consider the evidence 
which had sufficed to commit him. 
The trial was scarcely noticed in the 
London papers. William Losely was 
not like a man known about town. 
His fame was confined to those who 
resorted to old-fashioned country 
houses, chiefly single men, for the 
sake of sport. But stay. I felt such 
an loterest in the case, that I made an 
abstract or precis, not only of all that 
appeared, but all that I could learn 
of its leading circumstances. ’Tis a 
habit of mine, whenever any of my 
acquaintagces embroil themselves 
with the Crown—” The Colonel 
rose, unlocked a small glazed book- 
case, selected from the contents a 
MS. volume, re-seated himself, turn- 
ed the pages, found the place sought, 
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and reading from it, resumed his nar- 
rative. “*‘One evening Mr. Gunston 
came to William Losely’s private 
apartment. -Losely had two or three 
rooms appropriated to himself in one 
side of the house, which was built in 
a quadrangle round a courtyard. 
When Losely opened his door to Mr. 
Gunston’s knock, it struck Mr. Gun- 
ston that his manner seemed confused. 
After some talk on general subjects, 
Losely said that he had occasion to 
go to London next morning for a few 
days on private business of his own. 
This annoyed Mr. Gunston. He ob- 
served that Losely’s absence just then 
would be inconvenient. He reminded 
him that a tradesman, who lived at a 
distance, was coming over the next 
day to be paid for a vinery he had 
lately erected, and on the charge for 
which there was a dispute. Could 
not Losely at least stay to settle it? 
Losely replied, ‘that he had slready, 
by correspondence, adjusted the dis- 
pute, having suggested deductions 
which the tradesman had agreed to, 
and that Mr. Gunston would only 
have to give a cheque for the balance 
—viz. £270.’ Thereon Mr. Gunston 
remarked, ‘If you were not in the 
habit of paying my bills for me out 
of what you receive, you would know, 
that I seldom give cheques. I cer- 
tainly shall not give one now, for I 
have the money in the house.’ 
Losely observed, ‘that is a bad habit 
of yours keeping large sums in your 
own house. You may be robbed.’ 
Gunston answered, ‘Safer than lodg- 
ing large sums in a country bank. 
Country banks break. My grandfa- 
ther lost £1000 by the failure of a 
country bank ; and my father, there- 
fore, always took his payments in 
cash, remitting them to London from 
time to time as he went thither him- 
self. I do the same, and I have never 
been robbed of a farthing that I know 
of. Who would rob a great house like 
this, fall of men-servants?’ ‘That’s 
true,’ said Losely ; ‘so if you are sure 
you have as much by you, you will 
pay the bill, and have done with it. 
I shall be back before Sparks the 
builder comes to be paid for the new 
barns to the home farm—that will be 
£600 ; but’ I shall be taking money 
for timber next week. He can be 
paid out of that.’ Gunsron.— ‘ No, 
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I will pay Sparks, too, out of what I 
have io my bureau; and the timber 
merchant can pay his debt into my 
London banker’s. Losery. — ‘ Do 
you mean that you have enough for 
both these bills actually in the house ?’ 
Gunston.—‘ Certainly, in the bureau 
in my study. I don’t know how 
much I’ve got. It may be £1500— 
it may be £1700. I have not 
counted ; I am such a bad man of bu- 
siness ; but I am sure it is more than 
£1400.’ Losely made some jocular 
observation to the effect that if Gun- 
ston never kept an account of what 
he had, he could never tell whether 
he was robbed, and, therefore, never 
would be robbed ; since, according to 
Othello, 

‘He that is robbed, not wanting what is 


stolen, 
Let = not know it, and he’s not robbed at 


After that, Losely became absent in 
manner, and seemed impatient to get 
rid of Mr. Gunston, hinting that he 
had the labour-book to look over, and 
some orders to write out for the bailiff, 
and that he should start early the next 
morning.’ ” 

Here the Colonel looked up from 
his MS., and said episodically, “ Per- 
haps you will fancy that these dia- 
jogues are invented by me after the 
fashion of the ancient historians? Not 
so. I give you the report of what 
passed, as Gunston repeated it ver- 
batim ; and I suspect that his memory 
was pretty accurate. Well (here 
Alban returned to his MS.), ‘ Gunston 
left Willy, and went into his own 
study, where he took tea by himself. 
When his valet brought it in, he told 
the man that Mr. Losely was going 
to town early the next morning, and 
ordered the servant to see himself 
that coffee was served to Mr. Losely 
before he went. Theservant observed 
‘that Mr. Losely had seemed much out 
of sorts lately, and that it was perhaps 
some unpleasant affair connected with 
the gentleman who had come to see 
him two days before.’ Gunston had 
not heard of such a visit. Losely had 
not mentioned it. When the servant 
retired, Gunston, thinking over Lose- 
ly’s quotation respecting his money, 
resolved to ascertain what he had in 
his bureau. He opened it, examined 
the drawers, and found, stowed away 


in different places at different times, 
a larger sum than he had supposed— 
gold and notes to the amount of 
£1975, of which nearly £300 were in 
sovereigns. He smoothed the notes 
carefully; and, for want of other oc- 
cupation, and with the view of show- 
ing Losely that he could profit by a 
hint, he entered the numbers of the 
notes in his pocket-book, placed them 
all together in one drawer with the 
gold, re-locked his bureau, and went 
shortly afterwards to bed. The next 
day (Losely having gone in the morn- 
ing) the tradesman came to be paid 
for the vinery. Gunston went to his 
bureau, took out his notes, and found 
£250 were gone. He could hardly 
believe his senses. Had he made a 
mistake in counting? No. There 
was his pocket-book, the missing 
notes entered duly therein. Then he 
re-counted the sovereigns, 142 were 
gone of them—nearly £400 in all thus 
abstracted. He refused at first to 
admit suspicion of Losely; but, on 
interrogating his servants, the valet 
deposed, that he was disturbed about 
two o’clock in the morning by the 
bark of the house-dog, which was let 
loose of a night within the front 
courtyard of the house. Not appre- 
hending robbers, but fearing the dog 
might also disturb his master, he got 
out of his window (being on the 
ground floor) to pacify the animal ; 
that he then saw, in the opposite 
angle of the building, a light moving 
along the casement of the passage 
between Losely’s rooms and Mr. Gun- 
ston’s study. Surprised at this, at 
such an hour, he approached that 
ser of the building, and saw the 
ight very faintly through the chinks 
in the shutters of the study. The 
passage windows had no shutters, 
being old-fashioned stone mullions. 
He waited by the wall a few minutes, 
when the light again re-appeared in 
the passage ; and he saw a figure in a 
cloak, which, being in a peculiar 
colour, he recognised at once as 
Losely’s, pass rapidly along ; but be- 
fore the figure had got half through 
the passage, the light was extin- 
guished, and the servant could see 
no more. But so positive was he, 
from his recognition of the clouk, 
that the man was Losely, that he 
ceased to feel alarm or surprise, 
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thinking, on reflection, that Losely, 


sitting up later than usual to tran-- 


sact business before his departure, 
might have gone into his employer's 
study for any book or paper which 
he might have left there. The dog 
began barking again, and seemed 
anxious to get out of the courtyard 
to which he was confined ; but the 
servant gradually appeased him— 
went to bed, and somewhat overslept 
himself. When he awoke, he hastened 
to take the coffee into Losely’s room, 
but Losely was gone. Here there 
was another suspicious circumstance. 
It had been a question how the 
bureau had been opened, the key 
being safe in Gunston’s possession, 
and there being no sign of force. 
The lock was one of those rude old- 
fashioned ones which are very easily 
picked, but to which a modern key 
does not readily fit. In the passage 
there was found a long nail crooked 
at the end; and that nail, the super- 
intendent of the police (who had been 
summoned) had the wit to apply to 
the lock of the bureau, and it un- 
locked and re-locked it easily. It 
was clear that whoever had so 
shaped the nail could not have used 
such an instrument for the first time, 
and must be a practised picklock. 
That, one would suppose at first, 
might exonerate Losely; but he was 
so clever a fellow at all mechanical 
contrivances, that, coupled with the 
place of finding, the nail made 
greatly against him; and still more 
so, when some nails precisely similar 
were found on the chimney-piece of 
an inner room in his apartment, a 
room between that in which he had 
received Gunston and his bed-cham- 
ber, and used by him both as study 
and workshop. The nails, indeed, 
which were very long and narrow, 
with a Gothic ornamental head, were 
at once recognised by the carpenter on 
the estate as having been made 
according to Losely’s directions, for 
& garden bench to be placed in Gun- 
ston’s favourite walk, Gunston 
having remarked, some days before, 
that he should like a seat there, and 
Losely having undertaken to make 
one from a design by Pugin. Still 
loth to believe in Losely’s guilt, Gun- 
ston went to London with the police 
superintendent, the valet, and the 
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neighbouring attorney. They had 
no difficulty in finding Losely; he 
was at his son’s lodgings in the City, 
near the commercial house in which 
the son was a clerk. On being told 
of the robbery, he seemed at first un- 
affectedly surprised, evincing no fear. 
He was asked whether he had gone 
into the study about two o'clock in 
the morning? He said, “ No ;«why 
should I? The valet exclaimed, 
‘Bat I saw you—I knew you by 
that old gray cloak, with the red 
lining. Why, there it is now—on 
that chair yonder. I'll swear it is 
the same.’ Losely then began to 
tremble visibly, and grew extremely 
pale. A question was next put to 
him as to the nail but he seemed 
quite stupefied, muttering —‘ Good 
heavens! the cloak—you mean to 
say you saw that cloak? They 
searched his person— found on him 
some sovereigns, silver and one 
bank-note for five pounds. The 
number on that bank-note cor- 
responded with a number in Gun- 
ston’s pocket-book. He was asked 
to say where he got that five-pound 
note. He refused to answer, Gun- 
ston said‘ It is one of the ‘notes 
stolen from me!’ Losely cried 
fiercely, ‘Take care what you say. 
How do you know?’ Gunston re- 
plied,—* I took an account of the 
numbers of my notes on leaving your 
room. Here is the memorandum in 
my pocket-book —see—’  Losely 
looked, and fell back as if shot. 
Losely’s brother-in-law was in the 
room at the time, and he exclaimed, 
—‘ Oh, William! you can’t be guilty. 
You are the honestest fellow in the 
world. There must be some mistake, 
gentlemen. Where did you get the 
note, William —say ?” 

“ « Losely made no answer, but seem- 
ed lost in thought or stupefaction. 
‘IT will go for your son, William— 
perhaps he may help to explain.’ 
Losely then seemed to wake up. 
‘My son! what! would you expose 
me before my son? he’s gone into the 
country, as you know. What has he 
to do with it? I took the notes— 
there—I have confessed—Have done 
with it,—or words to that effect.’ 

‘“‘ Nothing more of importance,” said 
the Colonel, turning over the leaves 
of his MS., ‘‘ except to account for the 
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crime. And here we come back to the 
money-lender. You remember the 
valet said that a gentleman had called 
on Losely two days before the rob- 
bery. This proved to be the identical 
bill-discounter to whom Losely had 
paid away his fortune. This person 
deposed that Losely had written to 
him some days before, stating that 
he wanted to borrow two or three 
hundred pounds, which he could re- 
pay by instalments out of his salary. 
What would be the terms? The 
money-lender having occasion to be 
in the neighbourhood, called to dis- 
cuss the matter in person, and to ask 
if Losely could not get some other 
person to join in security—suggesting 
his brother-in-law. Losely replied 
that it was a favour he would never 
ask any one; that his brother-in-law 
had no pecuniary means beyond his 
salary as a senior-clerk ; and, suppos- 
ing that he (Losely) lost his place, 
which he might any day, if Gunston 
were displeased with him—how then 
could he be sure that his debt would 
not fall on the security? Upon which 
the money-lender remarked that the 
precarious nature of his income was 
the very reason why a security was 
wanted. And Losely answered, ‘ Ay ; 
but you know that you incur that 
risk, and charge accordingly. Be- 
tween you and me the debt and the 
hazard are mere matter of business, 
but between me and my security it 
would be a matter of honour.’ Finally 
the money-lender agreed to find the 
sum required, though asking very 
high terms. Losely said he would con- 
sider, and let him know. There the 
conversation ended. But Gunston 
inquired ‘if Losely had ever had deal- 
ings with the money-lender before, 
and for what purpose it was likely he 
would want the money now ;’ and 
the money-lender answered ‘ that pro- 
bably Losely had some sporting or 
gaming speculations on the sly, for 
that it was to pay a gambling debt 
that he had joined Captain Haughton 
in a bill for £1200.’ And Gunston 
afterwards told a friend of mine that 
this it was that decided him to ap- 
pear as a witness at the trial; and 
you will observe that if Gunston bad 
kept away, there would have been 
no evidence sufficient to insure con- 
viction. But Gunston considered that 


the man who could gamble away his 
whole fortune must be incorrigible, 
and that Losely, having concealed 
from him that he had become desti- 
tute by such transactions, must have 
been more than a mere security ina 
joint bill with Captain Haughton. 
Gunston could never have understood 
such an inconsistency in human na- 
ture, that the same man who broke 
open his bureau should have become 
responsible to the amount of his for- 
tune for a debt of which he had not 
shared the discredit, and still less that 
such a man should, in case he had 
been so generously imprudent, have 
concealed his loss out of delicate ten- 
derness for the character of the man 
to whom he owed his ruin. There- 
fore, in short, Gunston looked on his 
dishonest steward, not as a man 
tempted by a sudden impulse in some 
moment of distress, at which a previ- 
ous life was belied, but as a confirmed, 
dissimulating sharper, to whom 
public justice allowed no mercy. And 
thus, Lionel, William Losely was pro- 
<ecuted, tried, and sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation. By pleading 
guilty, the term was probably made 
shorter than it otherwise would have 
been.” 

Lionel continued too agitated for 
words, The Colonel, not seeming to 
heed his emotions, again ran his eye 
over the MS. 

“T observe here that there are 
some queries entered as to the evi- 
dence against Losely. The solicitor 
whom, when I heard of his arrest, I 
engaged and sent down to the place on 
his behalf—” 

‘‘You did! Heaven reward you!” 
sobbed out Lionel. “ But my father? 
—where was he ?” 

“Then ?—in his grave.” 

Lionel breathed a deep sigh, as of 
thankfulness, 

“The lawyer, I say—a sharp fel- 
low—was of opinion that if Losely 
had refused to plead guilty, he could 
have got him off in spite of his first 


confession — turned the suspicion 
against some one else. In the pas- 
sage where the nail was picked up, 
there was a door into the park. That 
door was found unbolted in the inside 
the next morning; a thief might 
therefore have thns entered, and 
passed at once into the study. The 
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nail was discovered close by that 
door; the thief might have dropped 
it on putting out his light, which, 
by the valet’s account, he must have 
done, when he was near the door in 
question, and required the light no 
more. Another circumstance in 
Losely’s favour. Just outside the 
door, near a laurel-bush, ,was found 
the fag-end of one of those small 
rose-coloured wax-lightg which are 
often placed in lucifer’ match-boxes. 
If this had been used by the thief, it 
would seem as if, extinguishing the 
light before he stepped into the air, 
he very naturally jerked away the 
morsel of taper left, when, in the 
next moment, he was out of the 
house. But Losely would not have 
gone out of the house; nor was he 
nor any one about the premises, ever 
known to make use of that kind of 
taper, which would rather appertain 
to the fashionable fopperies of a 
London dandy. You will have ob- 
served, too, the valet had not seen 
the thief’s face. His testimony rest- 
ed solely on the colours of a cloak, 
which, on cross-examination, might 
have gone for nothing. The dog had 
barked before the light was seen. 
It was not the light that made him 
bark. He wished to get out of the 
courtyard; that looked as if there 
were some stranger in the grounds 
beyond. Following up this clue, the 
lawyer ascertained that a strange 
man had been seen in the park to- 
wards the grey of the evening, waik- 
ing up in the direction of the house. 
And here comes the strong point. 
At the railway station, about five 
miles from Mr. Gunston’s, a strange 
man had arrived just in time to take 
his place in the night train from 
the north towards London, stopping 
there at four o’clock in the morning. 
The station-master remembered the 
stranger buying the ticket, but did 
not remark his appearance. The 
porter did, however, so far notice 
him as he hurried into a first-class- 
carriage, that he said afterwards to 
the station-master, ‘ Why, that gentle- 
man has a grey cloak just like Mr. 
Losely’s. If he had not been thinner 
and taller, I should have thought it 
was Mr, Losely.’ Well, Losely went 
to the same station the next morning, 
taking an early train, going thither 
on foot, with his carpet-bag in his 
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hand; and both the porter and sta- 
tion-master declared that he had no 
cloak on him at the time; and as he 
got into a second-class carriage, the 
porter even said to him, “Tis a 
sharp morning, sir; I’m afraid you'll 
be cold.’ Furthermore, as to the 
purpose for which Losely bad wished 
to borrow of the money-lender, his 
brother-in-law stated that Losely’s 
son had been extravagant, had con- 
tracted debts, and was even hiding 
from his creditors in a county town, 
at which William Losely had stopped 
for a few hours on his way to London. 
He knew the young man’s employer 
had written kindly to Losely several 
days before, lamenting the son’s ex- 
travagance ; intimating that unless his 
debts were discharged, he must lose 
the situation in which otherwise he 
might soon rise to competence, for 
that he was quick and sharp; and 
that it was impossible not to feel in- 
dulgent towards him, be was so lively 
and so good-looking. The trader add- 
ed that he would forbear to dismiss 
the young man as long he could. It 
was on the receipt of that latter that 
Losely had entered into communica- 
tion with the money-lender, whom he 
had come to town to seek, and to 
whose house he was actually going at 
the very hour of Gunston’s arrival. 
But why borrow of the money-lender, 
if he had just stolen more money than 
he had any need to borrow ? 

“The most damning fact against 
Losely, by the discovery in his pos- 
session of the £5 note, of which Mr. 
Gunston deposed to have taken the 
number, was certainly hard to get 
over; still an ingenious lawyer might 
have thrown doubt on Gunston’s tes- 
timony-—a man confessedly so care- 
less might have mistaken the number, 
&e. The lawyer went, with these 
hiats for defence, to see Losely bim- 
self in prison; but Losely declined 
his help—became very angry—said 
that he would rather suffer death 
itself than have suspicion transferred 
to some innocent man; and that, as 
to the cloak, it had been inside his 
carpet bag. So you see, bad as he 
was, there was something inconsis- 
tently honourable left in him still. 
Poor Willy! he would not even sub- 
poena any of his old friends as to his 
general character. But even if he 
had, what could the Court do since 
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he pleaded guilty? And now dis- 
miss that subject, it begins to pain 
me extremely. You were to speak 
to me about some one of the same 
name when my story was concluded. 
What is it ?” 

“T am so confused,” faltered Lio- 
nel, still quivering with emotion, 
“that I can scarcely answer you— 
scarcely recollect myself. But—but 
—while you were describing this 
poor William Losely, his talent for 
mimicry and acting I could not help 
thinking that I had seen him.” Lionel 
proceeded to speak of Gentleman 
Waife. “ Can that be the man!” 

Alban shook his head incredu- 
lously. He thought it so like a 
romantic youth to detect imaginary 
resemblances. 

“ No,” said he, “ my dear boy. My 
William Losely could never become 
a strolling player in a village fair. 
Besides, I have good reason to be- 
lieve that Willy is well off; probably 
made money in the colony by some 
lucky hit: for when do you say you 
saw your stroller? Five years ago? 
Well, not very long before that date 
—perhaps a year or two—less than 
two years I am sure — this eccentric 
rascal sent Mr. Gunston, the man who 
had transported him, £100! Gun- 
ston, you must know, feeling more 
than ever bored and hipped when he 
lost Willy, tried to divert himself by 
becoming director in some railway 
company. The company proved a 
bubble; all turned their indignation 
on the one rich man who could pay 
where others cheated. Gunston was 
ruined—purse and character—fied to 
Calais; and there, less than seven 
years ago, when in great distress, he 
received from poor Willy a kind, af- 
fectionate, forgiving, letter, and £100. 
I have this from Gunston’s nearest 
relation, to whom he told it, crying 
like a child. Willy gave no address ; 
bat it is clear that at the time he 
must have been too well off to turn 
mountebank at your miserable exhi- 
bition. Poor, dear, rascally, infam- 


ous, big-hearted Willy,” burst out 
the Colonel. “I wish to Heaven he 
had only robbed me!” 

“Sir,” said Lionel, “rely upon it, 
that man you describe never robbed 
aby one—'tis impossible.” 

“No—very possible!—human na- 
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ture,” said Alban Morley. “And, 
after all, he really owed Gunston 
that £100. For out of the sam 
stolen, Gunston received anonymous- 
ly, even before the trial, all the miss- 
ing notes, minus about that £100; 
and Willy, therefore, owed Gunston 
the money, but not, perhaps, that 
kind, forgiving letter. Fas on — 
quick—the subject is worse than 
the gout. You have heard before the 
name of Losely—possible. There are 
many members of the old Baronet’s 
family: but when or where did you 
hear it?” 

“T will tell you; the man who 
holds the bill (ah, the word sickens 
me,) reminded me when he called 
that I had seen him at my mother’s 
house—a chance acquaintance of hers 
— professed great regard for me— 
great admiration for Mr. Darrell — 
and then surprised me by asking if I 
had never heard Mr. Darrell speak of 
Mr. Jasper Losely.” 

“Jasper!” said the Colonel ; “ Jas- 
per !—well, go on.” 

“ When I answered ‘ No,’ Mr. Poole 
(that is his name) shook his head, 
and muttered— A sad affair—very 
bad business—I could do Mr. Dar- 
rell a great service if he would let 
me ;’ and then went on talking what 
seemed to me impertinent gibberish 
about ‘family exposures’ and ‘ po- 
verty making men desperate,’ and 
’ ne 3 compromise matters ;’ and 
finally wound up by begging me, ‘if 
I loved Mr, Dacrall, and wished to 
guard him from very great annoy- 
ance and suffering, to persuade him 
to give Mr. Poole an _ interview.’ 
Then he talked about his own cha- 
racter in the City, and so forth, and 
entreating me ‘not to think of paying 
him till quite convenient; that he 
would keep the bill in his desk; no- 
body should know of it; too happy 
to do me a favour’—laid his card on 
the table, and went away. ‘Tell me, 
should I say anything to Mr. Darrell 
about this or not ?” 

“ Certainly not till I have seen Mr. 
Poole myself. You have the money 
to pay him about you? Give it to 
me, with Mr. Poole’s address; I will 
call and settle the matter. Just ring 
the bell.” (To the servant, entering} 
——“Order my horse round.” Then, 
when they were again alone, turning 
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to Lionel abruptly, laying one hand 
on his shoulder, with the other grasp- 
ing bis hand warmly, cordially — 
“Young man,” said Alban - Morley, 
“J love you—I am interested in you 
—who would not be? I have gone 
through this story ; put myself posi- 
tively to pain—which I hate—solely 
for your good. You see what usury 
and money-lenders bring men to. 
Look me in the face! Do you feel 
now that you would have ‘the moral 
courage’ you before doubted of? 
Have you done with such things for 
ever ?” 

“For ever, so help me Heaven! 
The lesson has been cruel, but I do 
thank and bless you for it.” 

“I knew you would. Mark this! 
never treat money affairs with levity 
—MONEY Is cHARACTER! Stop. I 
have bared a father’s fault to a son. 
It was necessary — or even in his 
grave those faults might have re- 
vived in you. Now, I add this, if 
Charles Haughton—like you, hand- 
some, high-spirited, favoured by men, 
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spoiled by women—if Charles Haugh- 
ton, on entering life, could have seen, 
in the mirror I have held up to you, 
the consequences of pledging the 
morrow to pay for to-day, Charles 
Haughton would have been shocked 
as you are, cured as you will be. 
Hambled by your own first error, be 
lenient to all his. Take up his life 
where I first knew it; when his 
heart was loyal, his lips truthful. 
Raze out the interval; imagine that 
he gave birth to you in order to re- 
place the leaves of existence we thus 
blot out and tear away. In every 
error avoided say—‘ Thus the father 
warns the son;’ in every honour- 
able action, or hard self-sacrifice, 
say—‘Thus the son pays a father’s 
debt.’ ” 

Lionel, clasping his hands toge- 
ther, raised his eyes streaming with 
tears, as if uttering inly a vow to 
Heaven. The Colonel bowed his 
soldier crest with religious reverence, 
and glided from the room noise- 
lessly ! 





BLOOD. 


Bioop is a mighty river of Life, 
the mysterious centre of chemical 
and vital actions as wonderful as 
they are indispensable, soliciting our 
attention no less by the many. pro- 
blems it presents to speculative in- 
genuity, than by the many practical 
conclusions to which those specula- 
tions lead. It is a torrent impetu- 
ously rushing through every part of 
the body, carried by an elaborate net- 
work of vessels, which, in the course of 
the twelvemonths, convey to the vari- 
ous tissues not less than three thou- 
sand pounds’ weight of nutritive mate- 
rial, and convey from the various 
tissues not less than three thousand 
pounds’ weight of waste. At every 
moment of our lives there is nearly ten 
pounds of this fluid rushing in one con- 
tinuous throbbing stream, from the 
heart through the great arteries, 
which branch and brauch like a tree, 
the vessels becoming smaller and smal- 
ler as they subdivide, till they are 
invisible to the naked eye, and then 
they are called capillaries (hair-like 
vessels), although they are no more 


to be compared in calibre with hairs 
than hairs are with cables. These 
vessels form a network finer than 
the finest lace—so fine, indeed, that 
if we pierce the surface at almost 
any part with the point of a needle, 
we open one of them, and let out its 
blood. In these vessels the blood 
yields some of its nutrient materials, 
and receives in exchange some of the 
wasted products of tissue; thus mo- 
dified, the stream continues its ra- 
pid course backwards to the heart, 
through a system of veins, which 
commence in the myriad capillaries 
that form the termination of the 
arteries. The veins, instead of sub- 
dividing like the arteries, become 
gradually less and less numerous, 
their twigs entering branches, and 
the branches trunks, till they reach 
the heart. No sooner has the blood 
poured into the heart from the veins, 
then it rushes through the lungs, and 
from them back again to the heart 
and arteries, thus completing the cir- 
cle, or circulation. 

This wondrous stream, ceaselessly 
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circulating, vecupies the very centre 
of the vital organism, midway be- 
tween the functions of Nutrition 
and the functions of Excretion, feed- 
ing and stimulating the organs into 
activity, and removing from them all 
their useless material. In its torrent 
upwards of forty different substances 
are hurried along: it carries gases, 
it carries salts—it even carries metals 
and soaps! Millions of organised 
cells float in its liquid; and of these 
cells which by some are considered 
to be organic entities, twenty mil- 
lions are said to die at every pulse 
of the heart, to be replaced by other 
millions. The iron which it washes 
onwards can be separated. Professor 
Bérard used to exhibit a lump of it 
in his Jecture-room — nay, one inge- 
nious Frenchman has suggested that 
coins should be struck from the 
metal extracted from the blood of 
great men. Let no one suggest that 
we should wash our hands with the 
soap extracted from a similar source ! 

Although to the naked eye the 
blood appears as a homogeneous 
fluid, having a colour more or less 
scarlet, the microscope ‘assures us 
that it is a fluid which carries cer- 
tain solid bodies of definite shape 
and size—so definite, indeed, that a 
mere stain, no matter where, will, to 
the experienced eye, betray whether 
it be the blood of a mammal, a bird, 
a reptile, or a fish. Prick your 
finger with a needle, place the drop 
on the glass slide under your micro- 
scope, cover it with a thin glass, and 
look. You will be surprised, per- 
haps, to observe that the blood which 
had so deep a tint of scarlet in the 
mass, is of a pale reddish yellow, 
now that it is spread out on the 
slide ; whereupon you conclude that 
the depth of tint arose from the 
dense aggregation of those yellow 
discs, which you observe scattered 
about, some of them adherent to- 
gether, and presenting the appear- 
ance of piles of half-sovereigns. It 
is these “ floating solids” of the blood 
upon which your attention must 
now be fixed. They are variously 
named Blood-corpuscles, Blood-glo- 
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bules, Blood-cells, and Blood-dises. 
It is a pity that one term is not 
finally adopted; and_ blood-discs 
seems on the whole the best, ag 
being descriptive, without involving 
any hypothesis. Meanwhile, since 
physiologists use all these terms, the 
reader must be prepared to meet with 
all in this paper. 

The first person who saw these 
blood-discs was undoubtedly Swam- 
merdamm, in 1658; but as his ob- 
servations were not published till 
many years afterwards, and as in 
Science priority can only rightfully 
be awarded to him who first pub- 
lishes, the title of discoverer is given 
to Malpighi, who saw and described 
them in the blood of a hedgehog in 
1661. He saw them, but did not 
understand them. They appeared to 
him to be only globules of fat. The 
commencement of accurate know- 
ledge dates from Leewenhoek, who, in 
1673, detected them in human blood. 
“These particles,” he says elsewhere, 
“are so minute, that one hundred of 
them placed side by side would not 
equal the diameter of a common 
grain of sand; consequently, a grain 
of sand is above a.million times the 
size of one such globule.”* We 
have now the exact measurement of 
these discs, which was not pos- 
sible in his day. Extending his ob- 
servations, Leewenhoek found that 
in birds and fishes, as well as in 
quadrupeds, the colour of the blood 
was due to these discs. He 
seems to have been puzzled by the 
fact, that in fishes the discs are 
not round, but oval; and he at first 
attributed this to the compression 
exercised by the vessels. It is in- 
structive to hear him confess that he 
could not persuade himself “that the 
natural shape of the particles of 
blood in fishes was an oval; for in- 
asmuch as the spherical seemed to me 
the more perfect form.”+ He was 
too good an observer, however, to 
permit such metaphysical concep- 
tions long to mask the truth, and, 
accordingly, he described and figured 
the blood-discs in the fish as oral. 

It is to Hewson that science is in- 





* LEEWENHOEK: Select Works, i. 89. 


+ Ibid., ii. 233. 


t In the larva of the Zphemeron are the blood-discs as nearly as possible oat- 


shaped. 


’ 
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indebted for the most accurate and 
exhaustive investigation of the blood 
which has been made from 1770 
down to our own time; and it has 
been even asserted by one whose 
word is an authority,* that Hewson’s 
works contain the germ of all the 
discoveries made in our own day. 
There is something at once painfal 
and instructive in the fact, that, after 
the publication of researches so pre- 
cise and important as those of Leew- 
enhoek and Hewson, the whole sub- 
ject should have been suffered for 
many years to lapse into ignorant 
neglect; and instead of any progress 
being made, we find the most emi- 
nent physiologists at the beginning 
of the present century (Richerand 
and Majendie, for example) denying 
positively that the blood-discs ex- 
isted, or that the microscope could 
tell us anything aboutthem.f Never- 
theless, there is not an amateur of 
the present day who is not familiar 
with them. Science has carefully 
registered the exact measurements 
and form of these discs, in upwards 
of five hundred different species of 
animals! Contempt of microscopic 
research seriously retarded the pro- 
gress of Physiology ; it has its paral- 
lel in a similar contempt inspired by 
the great Linneus respecting the 
application of the microscope to 
Botany ; and as the physiologists of 
this century have had to rediscover 
what was known to Leewenhoek and 
Hewson, so also have the botanists 
had to rediscover what was familiar 
to Malpighi. 

There must assuredly be some re- 
lation between the form and size of 
these dises and their function ; but 
what that relation is, no one has yet 
made out. In general, the larger 
discs are found in the less advanced 
organisms: that is to say, they are 
larger in the embryo than in the 
adult, larger in birds than in mam- 
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mals, larger in reptiles and fishes 
than in birds. But they are largest 
of all in the Triton and_ Proteus, 
which as reptiles are exceptions to the 
rule. Nor can the rule be~ taken 
absolutely, even within those limits 
we have named, since although rep- 
tiles are less advanced in organisa- 
tion than mammals, and have larger 
discs, it is not the least advanced 
among the mammals that have the 
largest discs ;—for instance, the rumi- 
nants are less advanced than the 
quadrumana, yet among mammals 
the ruminants have the smallest 
discs; and in man they are as large 
as in rodents.t 

The structure of these bodies is 
necessarily difficult of study. Leewen- 
hoek, and others, observed that in 
the discs of the fish and reptile there 
is always a central spot, which a 
ears dark, or clear, according as it 
is viewed by transmitted, or reflected, 
light. This appearance was _inter- 
preted as indicating a perforation in 
the discs, which would consequently 
imply that they were like quoits. 
But Hewson settled this doubt by 
proving the central spot to be a solid 
nucleus, which he saw escaping from 
its envelope, to float free in the 
liquid—an observation subsequentl 
confirmed. It is worthy of remar 
that this nucleus is seen with diffi- 
culty when the blood is newly drawn 
from a vessel, although it speedily 
becomes distinct, especially if a little 
water be added. This has led Valen- 
tin, Wagner, Henle, Donders and 
Moleschott to the conclusion that the 
nucleus is not present normally, but 
arises from internal coagulation on 
exposure to the air: a conclusion 
rejected by Mayer and Kéalliker, the 
former averring that he has seen the 
nucleus while the blood-discs were 
still circulating in the capillaries of a 
young frog’s foot. We have not our- 
selves been able to see this in the 





* Minne Epwarps: Legons sur la Phys. et 0 Anat.. Comp., i. 44. The works of 
Hewson have been edited, and in a very valuable manner, by Mr. GULLIVER, for 


the “Sydenham Society.” 


+ Mityz Epwarps notices a similar denial made by M. Gracomrnt at the Pisa 
Congress of scientific men in 1839—a denial which pretended to be based on origi- 


nal investigations. 


{In man their diameter varies between zo/;5 


and 5,\;5 of an inch; and their 


average thickness is ;51;5, of an inch, Vierordt estimates that in about 7%, ofa 
cubic inch there are as many as 5,055,000 of these discs, 
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large discs of the Triton, and know 
not if Mayer’s observation has been 
confirmed by any other microscopist. 
But there are other grounds on which 
we should be disposed to accept the 
fact. of the nucleus being normally 
present, and not simply the result of 
coagulation: the chief of these, is, 
that in the embryo of a mammal we 
discover nuclei in the discs, whereas 
in the adult animal no nuclei are dis- 
coverable, even after long exposure 
to the air; and the philosophic zoolo- 
gist well knows in how many minute 
particulars the embryonic state of the 
higher animals represents the per- 
manent state of the lower. In the 
discs of all adult mammalia the 
nucleus is absent; what has some- 
times been mistaken for it is simply 
a central depression of the disc, which 
gives it the form of a bi-concave lens. 
Nevertheless, although the nucleus is 
absent in the adult, it is present in 
the embryo; and I have seen it in 
the blood of a young kitten.* 

There are other bodies in the blood 
beside these, and they are known as 
the colourless corpuscles, which consist 
of two, if not three, different kinds. 
The true colourless corpuscle (and it 
will be convenient to confine the 
term disc, or cell, to the red corpuscle) 
is much larger than the disc, and 
seems to be a round vesicle contain- 
ing a number of spherical granules 
imbedded in a gelatinous substance. 
This corpuscle has the property of 
spontaneous expansior and contrac- 
tion, which forcibly reminds the 
observer of the contractions and ex- 
pansions manifested by that singular 
microscopic animalcule, the Ameba, 
probably the very simplest of all 
organic beings. The Ameeba is a 
single cell: it has no “organs” what- 
ever, but crawls along the surface 
by extemporising an arm or a leg out 
of its elastic substance, which arm or 
leg is speedily drawn in again, and 
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fresh prolongations are thrown out; 
thus, as you watch it, you perceive 
it assuming an endless succession of 
forms, justifying the name of Proteus 
originally bestowed on it. So like 
the Amceba is the colourless blood- 
corpuscle, that many observers have 
not hesitated to adopt the opinion 
that these corpuscles are actually 
animalcules, and that our blood is a 
select vivarium ; an opinion which is 
not very tenable, and is far from 
necessary for the purpose of expla- 
nation. We miay admit, and the 
point is of profound philosophic in- 
terest, that the blood-corpuscles are 
analogous to the Amcebe, without 
admitting them to be parasites. Con- 
sidering the wondrous uniformity in 
the organic creation, considering how 
Life seems every where to manifest 
itself undee forms which through 
endless varieties preserve an uni- 
formity not less marvellous—so few 
and simple seem to be the laws of 
organic combination—there is nothing 
at allimprobable in the idea that as 
the Ameeba is the starting-point of 
the animal series, an analogous form 
may also be the starting-point of the 
animal éissues. The blood is, we 
know, the source from which the 
tissues draw their substance; the 
corpuscles seem to be the embryonic 
forms of the blood-discs in vertebrata, 
and constitute the only blood-cells of 
the invertebrata; we may therefore 
regard the development of the tissues 
as beginning, not indeed in an Ameeba, 
bat ina form analogous to that of 
the Amceba. We are further dis- 
posed to this point of view by finding 
that not only is the blood of the in- 
vertebrata (7. e. of forms which may 
be regarded as embryonic in refer- 
ence to the higher animals) princi- 
pally constituted by these Ameeba- 
like cells; but that the very sub- 
stance of the fresh - water polype 
sometimes breaks up into several dis- 





* Mr. Wharton Jones, one of our best investigators, says that the blood of the 
elephant and the horse contains a few of these nucleated discs. Nasse has seen them 
in the blood of pregnant women, and Mr. Busk found one in that of a man. Kolliker 
disputes the accuracy of these observations, and thinks that in each case the nu- 


cleus was produced by some alteration of the contents. 


At any rate, the presence 


of nucleated discs is the indication of physiological inferiority, and we may perhaps 
find them in certain cases of disease. 
+ They have been seen in mollusca, crustacea, and insects. Last autumn I saw 


them in the beautiful transparent Corethra larva. 
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tinct cells, which can in no respect 
be distinguished from Amoeba.* 
This view seems also borne out in 
another direction; for, following 
Auerbach’s directions, I have been 
lately accustomed to obtain Amabe 
when I wanted them, by simply ex- 
posing organic tissues, in a state of 
decomposition, to the prolonged in- 
fluence of sunlight and water; and 
as far as careful experiments could 
warrant a conclusion, the conclusion 
was that these be were the 
products of a'r ition of the 
decomposing matter “and not the pro- 
ducts of ova or spores, This is, how- 
ever, open to question. 

The corpuscles are not numerous 
in healthy human blood, and play 
but a secondary part, unless we 
assume, with many physiologists, 
that they are the early stage of the 
red discs. Professor Draper speaks 
unhesitatingly to this effect. He says 
there are three periods in the his- 
tory of our blood-cells. Those of the 
first period originate simultaneously 
with, or even previously to, the heart 
—these are the embryonal cells, they 
are colourless and nucleated. By a 
process of internal deliquescence, 
they are developed into the cells of 
the second period, which are red, 
nucleated, and oval, like the normal 
cells of reptiles. The cells of the 
third period replace these, “the tran- 
sition being clearly connected with 
the production of lymph and chyle 
corpuscles.” This change takes place 
at the close of the second month of 
foetal life; and from henceforwards 
no change is Observable; the cells 
continue to be red, bi-concave, non- 
nucleated, and circular. 


“The cell of the first period is there- 
fore spherical, white, and nucleated; 
that of the second, red, disc-shaped, and 
nucleated; that of the third, red, disc- 
shaped, bi-concave, and non-nucleated. 
The promoidal cell advances to develop- 
ment in different orders of living beings. 
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The blood of the invertebrated animals 
contains coarse granule-cells, which pass 
forward to the condition of fine granule- 
cells, and reach the utmost perfection they 
are there to attain in the colourless nu- 
cleated cell of the first period of man. 
In oviparous vertebrated animals, the 
development is carried a step further, 
the :red nucleated cell arising, and in 
them it stops at this, the second period. 
In mammals the third stage is reached 
in the red non-nucleated disc, which is 
therefore the most perfect form.”+ 


The resemblance here indicated 
between the transitory forms of the 
blood in the higher animals and the 

rmanent forms of the blood in the 
ower animals, points at a hidden law 
of organic combination which will 
perhaps one day be detected, and 
which will effect for Biology as much 
as the law of definite proportions has 
effected for Chemistry. No one can 
have studied the development of 
animals, without being proforndly 
impressed with the conviction that 
there is something deeper than coin- 
cidence in the recurrence of those 
forms, however transitory, which 
characterise the permanent condi- 
tion of some animals simple in organ- 
isation. 

The colourless corpuscles are found 
by Moleschott to be far more numer- 
ous in children than in adults. The 
difference between the blood of youth, 
manhood, and old age, is but trifling; 
yet there is a continual decrease with 
age. Women, in normal conditions, 
have fewer corpuscles than men; but 
during pregnancy, and other periods, 
the quantity increases, without, how- 
ever, reaching that in the blood of 
children. Albuminous food increases 
the quantity. 

After making ourselves acquainted 
with these blood-cells and their his- 
tory, which even the amateur may 
do with pleasure and profit, we shall 
have to meet the question— Is the 
blood alive? —a question often de- 
bated, and not without its interest to 





* Sometimes, but often not; so that the phenomenon probably depends on the 
state of the animals Ecker describes a “ contractile substance” in the Hydra, which 
he likens to the Amoeba, but his figures do not at all resemble the contractile cells 
which I saw, and which, indeed, were so like Amoebe, as to make me believe at first 


that the Polype had swallowed them. 


+ Drarer: Human Physiology, p. 115. 
+ Wiener Med. Wochenschrift, 1854. No. 8 
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the speculative mind. Harvey* held 
the blood to be the “ primigenial and 
principal part, because that in and 
from it the fountain of motion and 
pulsation is derived; also because 
the animal heat or vital spirit is first 
radicated and implanted, and the 
soule takes up her mansion in it.” 
We see here the influence of the 
ancient philosophy. Harvey further 
declares, “ Life consists in the blood 
(as we read in Holy Scripture), be- 
cause in it the Life and Soule do first 
dawn and last set. . The blood 
is the genital part, the fountain of 
Life, primum vivens, ultimum mo- 
riens.” 

Harvey’s views were taken up 
with modification, and argued ear- 
nestly by Hunter, in his celebrated 
work On the Blood. It is more 
than twenty years since we read that 
work, and not having it now at hand, 
we can give no exposition of its 
views. The constant objection urged 
against Hunter by his contempora- 
ries and successors, was the inability 
to conceive a living liquid; but 
Milne Edwards meets this by say- 
ing that it is not the Ziquid which is 
alive, but the cells floating in that 
liquid, and these he regards as or- 
ganisms. The reader must feel that 
the discussion of such a question 
cannot be brought to an issue, unless 
preceded by an accurate definition of 
the terms employed. What is meant 
by the blood being alive? If it be 
meant that an organic structure, 
having a specific composition, and 
passing through a definite cycle of 
‘ changes, such as birth, growth, de- 
velopment, and death, can truly be 
said to live, then blood, which mani- 
fests these cardinal phenomena of 
life, must be pronounced to be alive. 
This, however, no one would think 
of denying. But if it be meant that 
blood has an independent vitality, 
unlike the vitality of any other tissue, 
@ vitality which can be manifested 
apart from the organism, the opinion 
seems to us wholly untenable. Blood 
is vital, and has vital properties ; but 
so has every tissue of the body, and 
in no sense can we attribute to it inde- 
pendent life. 
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Let us now turn from the floating 
solids of the blood to the plasma in 
which they float—from the cells to 
the serum. As the blood circulates 
in the vessels, we see that there is 
nothing solid in it but the discs and 
corpuscles; yet no sooner does it 
= from the vessels, than part of the 
iquid itself becomes converted into 
a trembling jelly, from which a yellow 
fluid slowly separates. The jelly-like 
mass has many.of the red discs im- 
bedded in it, is called the clot ; 
the yellow fi is the serum; the 
whole process 18 called the coagula- 
tion. The general phenomenon was 
known to the ancients — indeed, it 
could not have escaped observation ; 
but we must descend as far down as 
the seventeenth century before meet- 
ing with a physiologist who had 
more than this general knowledge; 
and there we meet with Malpighi,t 
who washed the clot free from all 
the red disc, and found that the 
white substance which tien re 
mained was of a distinctly fibrous 
texture. Borelli, at the same epoch, 
declared that this substance was 
liquid in the blood, and coagulated 
spontaneously when the blood was 
drawn from the veins. This opinion 
is now universal. Ruysch discovered 
that by whipping the blood as it 
poured out, the whipping-rods were 
covered with a mass of white elastic 
filaments, exactly similar to the sub- 
stance obtained by washing the red 
disc from the clot. This substance, 
the only one among those contained 
in the blood which has the property 
of spontaneous coagulation, has, since 
the days of Fourcroy, been named 
Jibrine; and, until recently, it has 
been held to be identical with the 
substance of muscular tissue: thus, 
the formation of muscles seemed 
easily explicable, as the spontaneous 
coagulation of the fibrine, to those 
theorists who delight in simplifying 
organic processes, and who are apt 
to accept a phrase as an explanation. 
We now know that the fibrine with 
blood is noé the same substance as 
the fibrine of muscle, and this latter 
is therefore called musculine or syn- 
tonin. 





* Harvey: Anatomical Exercitations concerning the Generation of Living Crea- 


tures, 1653. Exc. 51, p. 276. 


¢ Minne Epwarps: Lerons, i. 115. 


MALPIGHI: Opera Omnia, 1666, p. 123. 
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Why is the fibrine not coagulated 
in the blood-vessels, seeing how rapid- 
ly it coagulates out of them? Pro- 
fessor Draper thinks that “ nothing 
more takes place in blood, which has 
been drawn into a cup, than would 
have taken place had it remained in 
the body. In either case the fibrine 
would have been equally coagulated. 
The entrapping of the cells is a mere 
accident. The hourly demand for 
fibrine amounts to sixty-two grains ; 
a simple arithmetical:calculation will 
show that the entife mass of the 
blood would be exhausted of all the 
fibrine it contains in about four 
hours, so that the solidification of the 
fibrine must be taking place at just 
as rapid a rate in the system as after 
it has been withdrawn. No clot 
forms in the blood-vessels, because 
the fibrine is picked out by the mus- 
cular tissues for their nourishment as 
fast as it is presented, nor would any 
clot form in the cup if we could by 
any means remove the fibrine gra- 
nules as fast as they solidified.” This 
ingenious hypothesis rests entirely 
on the assumption that the fibrine is 
momently picked out by the muscu- 
lar tissues; an assumption which 
seems to us more than questionable, 
for if the plasma of the muscles be 
examined—i.e., that part of the blood 
which has passed through the walls 
of the vessels for the nutrition of the 
muscles—no coagulated fibrine will 
be found there; whereas, in almost 
every case of the escape of serum into 
one of the cavities, or into the sub- 
stance of a tissue, the fibrine is found 
coagulated. Against the hypothesis 
let the following facts suffice : In the 
blood of starving men, and in that of 
men suffering from inflammatory 
fever, the amount of fibrine is in- 
creased; so that instead of fibrine 
being picked out from the blood to 
nourish the muscles, it seems to be 
thrown into the blood from the waste 
of the tissues. Farther—the blood, 
under certain circumstances, will not 
coagulate at all; yet the fibrine is 
not picked out. 

“‘ Morgagni,”«says Dr. Richard- 
son, “had described the blood 
as quite fluid after death in only 
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four instances; all these were cases 
in which death ensued from slow ar- 
rest of the respiration. Drs. Peters, 
Goldsmith, and Moses, three Ameri- 
can physicians, have published a re- 
port on the appearance of the blood 
in twenty cases of death resulting 
from the excessive use of ardent spir- 
its. In every case the blood was 
fluid and dark, was of a cherry- 
juice appearance, and showed no 
tendency to coagulate. Majendie 
produced a fluid state by injecting 
putrid matters into the veins of ani- 
mals. In deaths from the narcotic 
poisons, from delirium tremens, ty- 
= fever, and yellow fever, the 
lood is generally described as thin 
and uncoagulable. Dr. John Davy 
found the blood fluid and uncoagu- 
lable on exposure in cases of drown- 
ing, hanging, suffocation from the 
fames of burning charcoal and effu- 
sion of blood into the pulmonary 
air-cells.”* 

Dr. Richardson also states a fact 
quite inexplicable at present, name- 
ly, that not only is the blood drawn 
by a leech uncoagulable, but that the 
bite of the leech seems to affect even 
the blood which remains in the bit- 
ten vessels, since the blood continues 
to flow much longer from the wound 
than from a wound made by the 
lancet ; and this can only be because 
the wound is not closed by coagula- 
tion. Dr. Richardson sums up his 
numerous experimental results in 
the following propositions :— The 
power of coagulation is reduced in 
proportion to the reduction of the 
temperature, and is accelerated in 
proportion to the elevation of tem- 

rature. Blood may be frozen, and 
it will then remain uncoagulated ; 
but on being thawed, and exposed to 
a higher temperature, the process of 
coagulation begins. Water produces 
no effect, unless it be added in ex- 
cess, when it retards coagulation. 
Any fluid denser than blood retards 
coagulation. Free exposure to air 
quickens coagulation, so also does 
exposure in vacuo, Exclusion from 
the air retards it. Agitation in the 
open air quickens, in a closed vessel 
retards, coagulation.t 





* RICHARDSON. 
+ Ibid., p. 228, 


The Cause of the Coagulation of the Blood; 1858, p. 34. 
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We may put our question in an- 
other form, and instead of asking, 
why the blood does not coagulate 
in the vessels? ask, why it coagulates 
at all? The question has frequently 
been put, and answered in very con- 
tradictory terms, In the form in 
which it is often put, it seems to us 
not less idle than to ask why roses 
have thorns, why the cohesion of 
iron is greater than that of clay, or 
why stupid querists are not enter- 
taining companions? Fibrine coagu- 
lates, because it is the property of 
fibrine to coagulate, and would al- 
ways do s0 spontaneously, were there 
not some obstacle present. We may 
study the conditions which assist, 
and the conditions which arrest this 
tendency, but it is hopeless to inquire 
into the cause of the tendency. 

It is certain that the blood would 
remain fluid were there no fibrine 
present ; but this fibrine has a spon- 
taneous tendency to coagulate, which 
can only be prevented by the pre- 
sence of some solvent. What is that 
solvent? The researches of Dr. 
Richardson satisfactorily establish 
some points which go very far to- 
wards a demonstration of the true 
cause, namely, the presence of am- 
monia in the blood. He shows, in 
the first place, that ammonia does 
preserve the fluidity of the blood, if 
it be present in quantities amounting 
to 1 in 8000 parts of blood contain- 
ing 2.2 per thousand of fibrine. He 
shows, in the second place, that the 
blood does normally contain this vo- 
latile alkali, which is rapidly given 
off during coagulation. And he 
shows, moreover, that the causes 
which retard coagulation are causes 
which obstruct the evolution of am- 
monia, whereas the causes which 
favour the evolution of ammonia 
accelerate the process of coagulation. 
Finally, he shows that if the vapour 
arising from blood be caught in a 
vessel, and then passed through an- 
other mass of blood, the coagulation 
of this second mass is suspended. 
The numerous and ingenious experi- 
ments by which Dr. Richardson has 
established these important propo- 
sitions must be sought in his work, 
which gained the Astley Cooper 
prize. 

There still remain some difficulties, 
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however, which are not cleared up by 
this hypothesis. We do not see how 
it accounts for the blood remaining 
fluid, even after exposure to the air, 
in cases of death by drowning and 
hanging. It would be necessary that 
Dr. Richardson should show either 
that hanging caused a complete re- 
moval of the fibrine, or that it pre 
vented the evolution of ammonia on 
exposure to the air. Until one of 
these points is proved, the difficulty 
will remain. In some researches into 
the history of the’ blood in the animal 
series, I found the blood of many 
species of Mollusca quite incapable 
of coagulation ; but whether this de- 
pends on the absence of fibrine, or on 
the presence of any solvent, not vo- 
latile, was undetermined. 

Hunter declared that the blood of 
men and animals killed by lightning 
did not coagulate. The assertion 
has been often repeated; yet from 
the experiments of Scudamore and 
Milne Edwards, we are forced to re- 
ject the idea; the latter has repeat- 
edly killed birds by an electric dis- 
charge, and found their blood as 
coagulable as that of other birds. He 
adds, however, that “in certain cases 
the blood is evidently less coagulable 
in individuals struck by lightning; 
and this peculiarity is observed in 
connection with a remarkable cada- 
veric rigidity, so that I am led to 
think it may depend on the solidifi- 
cation of a portion of the fibrine in 
the capillaries, rather than on the 
transformation of that substance into 
one not coagulable. This rigidity is 
sometimes so great in those struck 
by lightning, that the corpse remains 
standing in the position in which it 
was struck.” 

Before concluding our description 
of the blood, we must glance at its 
chemical composition; for if the 
microscope reveals it to be far from 
a homogeneous fluid, chemical ana- 
lysis further assures us that it con- 
tains water, salts, sugars, fats, and 
albuminates. In spite, however, of 
numberless analyses made with the 
greatest care, our present knowledge 
is only approximative; the excessive 
difficulty of making an unexception- 
able analysis being acknowledged by 
all who have attempted it. We 
know tolerably well what the elemen- 
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tary composition is — that is to say, 
how many atoms of carbon, hydro- 
gen, &c. are included in every 1000 
parts ; but what the immediate com- 
position is—that is to say, in what 
forms these atoms exist—we do not 
know so well. The elementary com- 
position of ox blood, when all its 
water is removed, is as follows :— 


Carbon, . Soa 
Hydrogen, . . . 71.70 
Nitrogen, . . . 150.70 
Oxygen, . . . 218.90 
Ashes, 6 RG 44,20 

1,000.00 


The following may be taken as the 
most approximative table of the sub- 
stances which form the immediate 
composition of human blood :— 


Water, ; . . . 784.00 
Albumen, . . j . 70.00 
Fibrine, . ‘ é ; 2.20 
Cells | Globulin, . . 123.50 
wee | Heematin, ‘ J 7.50 
(Cholesterine, . ° 0.08 

| Cerebrine, ‘ : 0.40 
Seroline, r ‘ 0.02 


Fat | Oleic and margaric acid, } 
ats; ) Volatile and odorous fat- 





ty acid, ‘ 0.80 
Fat containing phospho- 
rus, ° . 

‘Chloride of sodium, . 3.60 
Chloride of potassium, . 0.36 
Tribasic phosphate of 

soda, ‘ ° ‘ 0.20 
Carbonate of soda, ‘ 0.84 
Salts, Sulphate of soda, ° 0.28 
Phosphates of lime and 
magnesia, ‘ ° 0.25 
Oxide and phosphate of 
_ iron, ‘ 0.50 


Extract, salivary matter, urea, co- 
louring matter of bile, acciden- 


tal substances, . 5.47 


1,000.00 
In this table sugar is omitted, yet 


we know that sugar, in varying quan- p 


tities, always exists in the blood 
quitting the liver, where it is formed 
from albuminous matters, and is also 
generally found in blood at other 
parts of the organism; but, because 
this sugar rapidly undergoes trans- 
formation into other substances, its 
amount cannot be estimated. 

Bat, granting that Chemistry had 
succeeded in making a perfect analy- 
sis, we should still have to bear in 
mind that all the constituents vary 


in different individuals, and in dif- 
ferent states of the same individual. 
The blood of no two men is precisely 
similar; the blood of the same man 
is not precisely similar in disease to 
what it was in health, or at different 
epochs of life. The iron which cir- 
culates in the veins of the embryo, is 
more abundant than the iron in the 
veins of the mother ; and this quantity 
declines after birth, to augment again 
at puberty: The fats vary, in dif- 
ferent individuals, from 1.4 to 3.8 in 
1000. The blood-cells vary with the 
varying health. The albumen fluc- 
tuates from 60 to 70 parts in 1000, 
the proportion being greater dur- 
ing digestion. The fibrine, usually 
amounting to about three in a 1000, 
may rise as high as 74, or fall as low 
as 1. 

Such are the chief points ascer- 
tained respecting the blood in gene- 
ral. We must now call attention to 
the different kinds of blood in the 
different parts of the circulation ; for 
although we speak of “the blood” 
as if it were always one and the 
same thing, it is, in truth, a system of 
various fluids, a confluence of streams, 
each more or less differing from the 
other. The first grand division is 
familiar to all men--namely, that of 
venous and arterial blood; the for- 
mer being dark purple, —“ black 
blood,” as it is called —the latter 
bright scarlet. To many it will 
seem that this is but a distinction 
of colour —a distinction so easil 
effaced, that no sooner does the dar 
blood come in contact with the at- 
mosphere than it brightens into scar- 
let. The distinction of colour is, 
however, the sign of an important 
difference; for if venous blood be 
injected into the arteries of an ani- 
mal, it produces paralysis; if into 
the arteries going to the brain, it 
roduces syncope and death. Yet 
arterial blood thus injected will re- 
vive an animal suffering from loss of 
blood. Between the two fluids, there- 
fore, a profound difference exists ; and 
yet the venous blood’ has only to pass 
through the lungs in an atmosphere 
not overcharged with carbonic acid, 
and at once it becomes transform- 
ed into a nutrient sustaining fluid. 
Wherefore? Analysis of the two 
detects but trifling variations in their 
solids, the most notable of which is 
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the larger amount of red discs and 
the smaller amount of fibrine in ven- 
ous blood. But in their gases an 
important difference is detected. In 
both there are nitrogen, oxygen, car- 
bonic acid, and ammonia, either free, 
or combined so feebly that they are 
easily disengaged. The quantity of 
nitrogen is much the same in both ; 
that of ammonia probably does not 
vary, but the oxygen and. carbonic 
acid vary considerably. Indeed, 
there is a notion current in popular 
works that venous blood contains 
carbonic acid, and arterial blood 
oxygen— that being the difference 
between the two fluids. But every 
physiologist knows that both fluids 
contain large amounts of both gases, 
the difference being only in the rela- 
tive amounts contained in each. The 
experiments of Magnus were for a 
long while held to be conclusive of 
the opinion that arterial blood con- 
tained absolutely more carbonic acid 
than venous blood, although in rela- 
tion to the amount of oxygen, the 
amount was less; that, in short, it 
contained more of both gases, but the 
larger proportion of oxygen gave it 
its distinction. Recent investigations 
have considerably shaken this conclu- 
sion, but they leave unaltered one re- 
sult—namely, that arterial blood con- 
tains a large amount of carbonic 
acid, and a still larger amount of 
oxygen. 

‘Where does the oxygen come from? 
The atmosphere. Where does the 
carbonic acid come from? ‘The tis- 
sues. The blood which flows to the 
tissues is scarlet, but in the capil- 
laries it tapos with some of its oxy- 
gen; and as it flows from the tis- 
sues it is dark, and will become scar- 
let again on its passage through the 
lungs. When we know that arterial 
blood contains carbonic acid as well 
‘as oxygen, the idea suggests itself, 
that on parting with some of this 
oxygen it might assume the dark 
colour, owing simply to the carbonic 
acid retained; but this idea is set 
aside by the fact that unless an ez- 
change take place, no oxygen will 
be liberated. The carbonic acid is 
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proved to be the product of the vital 
activity of the tissues, and as such 
is taken up by the blood in exchange 
for its oxygen; for if the nerves 
which supply a limb be cut, and vital 
activity be thus arrested, the current 
of blood will not be darkened ; pre- 
cisely as it will not be brightened in 
its passage through the lungs, if there 
be a surplus of carbonic acid in the 
air. The experiments of Bruch * are 
very instructive on this point. He 
found that blood saturated with oxy- 
gen became darker in vacuo, while 
blood saturated with carbonic acid 
did not change colour. 

What causes the change of colour 
when venous blood is submitted to 
oxygen? Formerly it was held to be 
due to the iron in the discs; but the 
iron may be removed without this 
removal affecting the phenomenon; 
so that the opinion now held is that 
the change of colour is due solely to 
the difference in the form of the 
dises, which become brighter as they 
become more concave, and darker as 
they become more convex. Oxygen 
renders them concave, carbonic acid 
renders them convex. 

Arterial blood is everywhere the 
same: it is one stream perpetually 
flowing off into smaller streams, but 
always the same fluid in its minutest 
rills as in its larger currents. Not 
so venous blood. That is a conflu- 
ence of many currents, each one 
bringing with it something from the 
soil in which it arises; the streams 
issuing out of the muscles bring sub- 
stances unlike those issuing out of 
the nervous centres; the blood which 
hurries out of the intestine contains 
substances unlike those which hurry 
out of the liver. The waste of all the 
organs has to be earried away by the 
vessels of the organs. Wondrously 
does the complex machine work its 
many purposes: the roaring loom of 
Life is never for a moment still, 
weaving and weaving, 

“ Geburt und Grab, 
Hin ewiges Meer, 
Ein wechselnd Weben, 
Ein gliihend Leben.”+ 
Difficult it is for us to realise to 





wissenschaftliche Zoologie, iv. 273. 


Faust. “Birth and the grave, an eternal ocean, a changing motion, a glowing 
lift ” 8 
e. 
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ourselves the fact of this incessant 
torrent of confluent streams coursing 
through every part of our bodies, 
carrying fresh fuel to feed the mighty 
flame of life, and removing all the 
ashes which the flame has left. Sud- 
den agitation, setting the heart into 
more impetuous movement, may make 
us aware that it is throbbing cease- 
lessly ; or we may feel it beating when 
the hand is accidentally resting on it 
during the calm hours of repose; but 
even then, when the fact of the heart’s 
beating obtrades itself on conscious- 
ness, we do not mentally pursue the 
current as it quits the heart to dis- 
tribute itself even to the remotest 
part of the body, and thence to re- 
turn once more—we do not follow its 
devious paths, and think of all the 
mysterious actions which attend its 
course. If for a moment we could 
with the bodily eye see into the 
frame of man, as with the micro- 
scope we see into the transparent 
frames of some simpler animals, what 
a spectacle would be unveiled! 
Through one complex system of ves- 
sels we should see a leaping torrent 
of blood, carried into the depths, and 
over the surfaces of all the organs, 
at the rapid rate of one foot in every 
second, and carried from the depths 
and surfaces through another system 
of vessels, back again to the heart: 
yet in spite of the countless chan- 
nels and the crowded complexity of 
the tissue, nowhere should we de- 
tect any confusion, nowhere any fail- 
ure. Such a spectacle as this ‘is 
unveiled to the mental eye alone, and 
we cannot contemplate it, even in 
thought, without a thrill. 

It is a natural question, and often 
asked, but difficult to answer, What 
quantity of blood circulates every 
minute in our bodies? The many esti- 
mates which have been made need not 
here be given : only those of Lehmann, 
Weber, and Bischoff now command 
general attention. Lehmann says 
that his friend Weber aided him in 
determining the quantity of blood 
in two decapitated criminals. The 
quantity which escaped was thus 
estimated: Water was injected into 
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the vessels of the trunk and head, 
until the fluid, escaping from the 
veins, had only a pale red or yel- 
low colour. The quantity of blood 
remaining in the body was then cal- 
culated by instituting a comparison 
between the solid residue of this pale 
red aqueous fluid and that of the 
blood which first escaped. The liv- 
ing body of one of the criminals 
weighed 60,140 grammes,* after de- 
capitation 54,600 grammes, conse- 
quently 5,540 grammes of blood had 
escaped; 28.560 grammes of this 
blood yielded 5.36 of solid residue ; 
60.5 grammes of sanguineous water, 
collected after the injection, yielded 
3.724 of solid substances. There 
were collected 6050 grammes of the 
sanguineous water that returned from 
the veins, and these contained 37.24 
of solid residue, which corresponds 
to 1,980 grammes of blood. The esti- 
mate, therefore, turns out as follows : 
5,540 grammes escaped after decapi- 
tation, and 1,980 remained in the 
body, thus making 7,520 grammes; 
in other words, the weight of the 
whole blood was to that of the body 
nearly in the ratio of 1 to 8. It is 
obvious from the account of the ex- 
periment that only an approximation 
could be arrived at. And Bischoff's 
more recent investigations on the 
body of a criminal, carefully weighed 
before and after decapitation, lead to 
the conclusion that the blood amount- 
ed to 9} lb., or exactly one-fourteenth 
of the whole body. This nearly 
corresponds with his former investi- 
gations, which gave the weight as 
one-thirteenth of the whole body. 
If we say ten pounds for an adult 
healthy man, we shall probably be as 
near the mark as possible. The 
quantity, however, necessarily varies 
in different persons, and seems from 
some calculations to be ter in 
women than in men. In the seal a 
uantity is enormous, surpassin that 
of all > Mond animals, man Freluded. 

In former days, blood-letting was 
one of the “heroic arms” of medical 
practice ; and it is sometimes almost 
appalling to read of the exploits of 
practitioners. Haller mentions the 





* A Gramme is somewhat more than 15 grains. 
+ See his Memoir in SresotD i Kénurer: Zeitschrift, ix. 72. 
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case of a hysterical woman who was 
bled one thousand and twenty times 
in the space of nineteen years ; and a 
girl at Pisa is said to have been bled 
once a-day, or once every other day, 
during several years. A third case he 
mentions of a young man who lost 
seventy-five pounds of blood in ten 
days ; so that if we reckon ten pounds 
as the utmost which the body con- 
tains at any given period, it is clear 
that this young man’s loss must have 
been repaired almost immediately. 
In truth, the blood is incessantly be- 
ing abstracted and replaced during 
the ordinary processes of life. Were 
is not continually renewed, it would 
soon vanish altogether, like water 
disappearing in sand. The hungry 
tissues momently snatch at its mate- 
rials as it hurries through them, and 
the active absorbents momently pour 
fresh materials into it. 

In contemplating the loss of blood 
from wounds or hcemorrhage, and in 
noting how the vital powers ebb as 
the blood flows out, we are naturally 
led to ask whether the peril may not 
be avoided by pouring in fresh blood. 
The idea of transfusion is indeed 
very ancient. But the ancients, in 
spite of their facile credulity as to 
the effect of any physiological experi- 
ments, were in no condition to make 
the experiment. They were too 
unacquainted with physiology, and 
with the art of experiment, to know 
how to set; about transfusion. Not 
until the middle of the seventeenth 
century had a preparation been 
made for such a trial. The ex- 
periments of Boyle, Graaf, and 
Fracassati, on the injection of va- 
rious substances into the veins of 
animals, were crowned by those of 
Lower, who, in 1665, injected blood 
iato the veins of a dog. Two years 
later a bolder attempt was made on 
man. A French mathematician, 
Denis, assisted by a surgeon, having 
repeated with success the experi- 
ments of Lower, resolved to extend 
the new idea. It was difficult to get 
a human patient on whom the plan 
could be tried; but one evening a 
madman arrived in Paris quite naked, 
and he was daringly seized by Denis 
as the fitting subject for the new ex- 
periment. Eight ounces of calf’s 
blood were transfused into his veins. 
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That night he slept well. The ex- 
periment was repeated on the suc- 
ceeding day; he slept quietly, and 
awoke sane! 

Great was the sensation produced 
by this success. Lower and Kin 
were emboldened to repeat it in Lon- 
don. They found a healthy man 
willing to have some blood drawn 
from him, and replaced by that of a 
sheep. He felt the warm stream 
pouring in, and declared it was so 
pleasant that they might repeat the 
experiment. The tidings flew over 
Europe. In Italy and Germany the 
plan was repeated, and it now seemed 
as if transfusion would become one 
more of the “heroic arms” of medi- 
cine. These hopes were soon dashed, 
The patient on whom Denis had 
operated again went mad, was again 
treated with transfusion, and died 
during the operation. The son of the 
Swedish minister, who had been be- 
nefited by one transfusion, perished 
after a second. <A third death was 
assigned to a similar cause; and in 
April 1668 the Parliament of Paris 
made it criminal to attempt trans- 
fusion, except with the consent of the 
Faculty of Paris. Thus the whole 
thing fell into discredit, to be revived 
again in our own day, and to be 
placed at last on a scientific basis. 

It will immediately occur to the 
physiologist who reads the accounts 
of these experiments, that transfusion 
was effected on the supposition that 
the blood of all quadrupeds was the 
same, and that it was indifferent 
whether a man received the blood of 
another man, or of a sheep or calf. 
This supposition was altogether erro- 
neous. ‘The more rigorous investi- 
gations of the moderns have estab- 
lished that only the blood of animals 
of the same species can be trans- 
fused in large quantities without fatal 
results. The blood of a horse is 
poison in the veins of a dog; the 
blood of a sheep is poison in the 
veins of a cat; but the blood of a 
horse will revive the fainting ass. 
From this it follows, that when 
transfusion is practised on human be- 
ings, human blood must be employed ; 
and so employed, the practice is in 
some urgent cases not only safe, but 
forms the sole remedy. Blundell has 
the glory of having revived and vin- 
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dicated this practice,* and he has 
seen his idea amply confirmed. Bé- 
rard cites fifteen distinct cases of 
hoemorrhage in which transfusion has 
saved life.t 

Seeing that blood has thus a power 
of reanimating the failing body, it is 
natural we should inquire to which 
element of the blood this is due—to 
the cells or the plasma? We know 
that it is only necessary to withdraw 
blood from a part, or prevent its ac- 
cess by a ligature round the arteries, 
and the part gradually loses all its 
vital properties; but even after the 
rigour of the muscles announces death, 
we have only to readmit the blood 
by removing the ligature, and the 
vitality will be restored. Now it has 
been ascertained that the plasma of 
the blood, deprived of its cells and 
fibrine, has no reanimating power 
when injected, being in fact not more 
effective than so much warm water. 
It has also been ascertained that 
blood, deprived of its fibrine only, 
produces the same effect as pure 
blood, whereby it appears that as 
neither the plasma nor the fibrine 
possesses the vivifying power, that 
power must belong to the cells. This 
is a great step gained, but the rest- 
less spirit of inquiry cannot content 
itself with such a gain, and it asks, 
what gives to the blood-cells this 
specific power? Let us see the 
answer that can be made to such a 
question. 

We know that the cells carry the 
oxygen, either in slight combinations 
or free, as in vesicles. We know 
this, because we find that the plasma 
is unable to absorb much more than 
one per cent of its volume of oxygen, 
whereas the blood, containing cells, 
absorbs from ten to thirteen times 
that amount. The change of colour 
they exhibit as they take up or give 
out oxygen, and the fact that, if they 
are placed in a vessel containing air, 
they absorb oxygen from that air, 
whereas the plasma does nothing of 
the kind, are proofs of the cells being 
the transporters of oxygen. But this 
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is not all. The experiments of M. 
Brown-Séquard establish the import- 
ant fact that it is to the oxygen car- 
ried by these cells that we must 
attribute their nutritive agency, and 
to the carbonic acid carried by them 
that we must attribute their stemulat- 
ing agency.{ Blood has two offices: 
it furnishes the tissues with their pa- 
bulum, and it stimulates them into 
activity. Unless the tissues be en- 
dowed with certain vital properties 
they cannot be stimulated into acti- 
vity ; and when stimulated, this acti- 
vity brings about a destruction, which 
must be repaired. If stimulus be ap- 
plied without equivalent nutrition, 
the force is soon exhausted. This 
double office the blood performs, ac- 
cording to M. Brown-Séquard, chiefly 
through the oxygen, as the agent of 
nutrition, and of carbonic acid, as the 
agent of excitation. "Without accept- 
ing his conclusions in all their abso- 
luteness, we may accept thus much 
of them, for we see him operating on 
dead animals, or dead parts of ani- 
mals, by means of venous blood 
charged with oxygen, and producing 
therewith precisely the same effects 
as with arterial blood; and we see 
him showing that arterial blood, 
charged with carbonic acid, acts pre- 
cisely as venous blood. The conclu- 
sion, therefore, is obvious, that the 
difference between the two fluids is 
simply owing to the difference in their 
amounts of oxygen. He takes the 
blood from a dog’s vein, and the 
blood from its artery, whips both till 
the fibrine be extracted, and till both 
have become equally scarlet from the 
absorption of oxygen. He then in- 
jects one of these fluids into the right 
femoral artery of a dead rabbit, in 
which the rigidity of death has set in 
for ten minutes, and the other fluid 
into the left femoral artery. The 
result is precisely similar in both limbs, 
namely, in about five minutes both 
recover their muscular irritability, 
which they both retain for twenty 
minutes. Repeating this experiment 
with blood drawn from vein and ar- 
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tery, but charged with carbonic acid 
instead of oxygen, he finds a similar 
result as to the exciting power. Hav- 
ing thus made clear to himself that, 
as respects nutrition and excitation, 
there is no other difference between 
arterial and venous blood than is 
assignable to their differences in the 
amount of oxygen and carbonic acid 
contained in each ; that venous blood, 


charged with oxygen, acts precisely’ 


as arterial blood; and that arterial 
blood, charged with : carbonic acid, 
acts precisely as venous blood, M. 
Brown-Séquard proceeds with his de- 
monstration, that unless the blood be 
highly oxygenated it has no power of 
nourishing the tissues ; and unless it 
be highly carbonised, it has no power 
of stimulating them. We cannot here 
afford sufficient space to give any 
account of the experiments by which 
these conclusions are reached, and 
must refer the curious reader to the 
memoir itself.* But as the idea of 
the stimulating power of the blood 
residing chiefly in the carbonic acid, 
will be novel and startling to most 
physiological readers, it may be use- 
ful to mention one of the experiments. 
A rabbit was suffocated; and, as 
usual in such cases, the intestine 
exhibited very powerful disorderly 
movements. Into a coil of this agi- 
tated intestine he injected some ve- 
nous blood highly oxygenated. Im- 
mediately the movement ceased. He 
then injected arterial blood highly 
carbonised, and the movements were 
at once resumed. Again he injected 
oxygenated blood, and again the 
movements ceased, to appear on the 
second injection of carbonised blood. 
“It is possible,” he says, “to produce 
two conditions of the organism essen- 
tially different, one of which consists 
in the presence of a greater amount 
of oxygen than usual, both in the 
venous and in the arterial blood, the 
other of which consists in the pre- 
sence of an excess of carbonic acid 
in both fluids. In the first of these 
conditions, life ceases in spite of the 
extreme energy of the vital proper- 
ties, simply because the stimulating 
power of the blood is insufficient. In 
the other of these conditions, the 
stimulating power, being excessive, 
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causes an activity which is soon spent, 
because it cannot be reproduced.” 
Even should we accept to the full 
the ingenious hypothesis just pro- 
pounded, we must guard against an 
exaggeration of its application. Oxy- 
gen may be the one chief condition 
for that exchange between the blood 
and the tissues which constitutes 
Nutrition, and without a due supply 
of oxygen Nutrition may be brought 
to a stand-still; but we shall greatly 
err if we suppose that oxidation is 
itself the process of Nutrition, or that 
the cells are the sole agents. The 
albumen, the fats, and the salts which 
the tissues draw from the blood, are 
not drawn from the cells, but from 
the plasma. It is, therefore, quite 
possible, indeed M. Séquard’s expe- 
riments render it eminently probable, 
that the blood-cells, by their oxygen, 
furnish the indispensable condition 
of Nutrition, the padulum being fur- 
nished by the blood-plasma. It is 
also probable that the cells, by their 
carbonic acid, furnish the condition 
of nervous and muscular excitement; 
so that arterial blood, containing 
more than its usual amount of car- 
bonic acid, causes an excess of the 
stimulating over the repairing pro- 
cesses. This will account for the 
greater cerebral excitement succeeded 
by languor consequent on exposure 
to the vitiated atmosphere of a thea- 
tre, a ball-room, or a lecture-room. 
Such is the wondrous fluid we 
name Blood, and such its properties, 
as far as Science hitherto has learned 
them. Before quitting our survey, 
it will be desirable to say a few 
words respecting the relation blood 
bears to Nutrition, since that rela- 
tion is not generally understood. 
Every one knows that all the tissues 
are nourished by the blood. But in 
what way is this effected? Blood, in 
itself, is perfectly incapable of nour- 
ishing the tissues—so incapable that, 
if it be poured on them from the rup- 
ture of a vessel, it hinders nutrition, 
and acts like a foreign substance. 
Accordingly, we see it rigorously ex- 
cluded from them, shut up in a sys- 
tem of closed vessels ; but as it rushes 
along these vessels, certain of its ele- 
ments ooze through the delicate walls 
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of the vessels, and furnish @ plasma 
from which the tissues are elaborat- 
ed. In exchange, certain products 
of waste are taken up by the blood, 
and carried to the organs of excre- 
tion. An image may render the pro- 
cess memorable. The body is like a 
city intersected by a vast network of 
canals, such as Venice or Amster- 
dam ; these canals are laden with 
barges which carry to each house the 
meat, vegetables, and groceries need- 
ed for daily use; and while the food 
is thus presented at each door, the 
canal receives all the sewage of the 
houses. One house will take one 
kind of meat, and another house an- 
other kind, while a third will let the 
meat pass, and take only vegetables, 
But as the original stock of food was 
limited, it is obvious that the de- 
mands of each house necessarily affect 
the supplies of the others. This is 
what occurs in Nutrition: the mus- 
cles demand one set of principles, the 
nerves a second, the bones a third, 
and each will draw from the blood 
those which it needs, allowing the 
others for which it has no need to 
ass OD. 

This leads us to notice a luminous 
conception, attributed by Mr. Paget 
to Treviranus, but really due to Cas- 
par Friedrich Wolff, whose doctrine 
of epigenesis reposes on it ; namely, 
that “each single part of the body, 
in respect of its nutrition, stands to 
the whole body in the relation of a 
secreting organ.” Mr. Paget has illus- 
trated this idea with bis accustomed 
felicity.* Every part of the body 
taking from the blood those sub- 
stances which it needs, acts as an ex- 
cretory organ, inasmuch as it re- 
moves that which, if retained, would 
be injurious to the nutrition of the 
rest of the body. Thus the polypes 
excrete large quantities of calcareous 
and silicious earths: in the polypes 
which have no stony skeleton, these 
earths are absolutely and utterly ex- 
creted; but in those which have a 
skeleton, they are, though retained 
within the body, yet as truly excreted 
from the nutritive fluid and the other 
parts as if they had been thrown out 
and washed away. In the same man- 
ner, our bones excrete the phosphates 
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from our blood. The hair in its con- 
stant growth not only serves its pur- 
poses as hair, but also as a source of 
removal from the blood of the various 
constituents which form hair. “ And 
this excretion office ap in some 
instances to be the only one by which 
the hair serves the purpose of the 
individuals ; as, for example, in the 
foetus. Thus in the foetus of the 
seals, that take the water as soon as 
they are born, and, I believe, in those 
of many other mammals, though re- 
moved from all those conditions 
against which hair protects, yet a 
perfect coat of hair is formed within 
the uterus, and before, or very short- 
ly after birth, this is shed, and is re- 
placed by another coat of wholl 

different colour, the growth of which 
began within the uterus. Surely in 
these cases it is only as an excretion, 
or chiefly as such, that this first 
growth of hair serves to the advan- 
tage of the individual.” Mr. Paget 
also applies this ——— to the ex- 
planation of the rudimental hair 
which exists all over our bodies, and 
to that of many other rudimental 
organs, which subserve no function 
whatever. He also, without appa- 
rently being aware of Wolff’s ideas 
on this point, applies it to the expla- 
nation of the embryonic phases, “ For 
if it be influential when all the or- 
gans are fully formed,” he says, “ and 
are only growing or maintaining 
themselves, much more will it be so 
when the several organs are success- 
sively forming. At this time, as each 
nascent organ takes from the nutri- 
tive material its appropriate consti- 
tuents, it will co-operate with the 
gradual self-development of the blood, 
to induce in it that condition which 
is essential, or most favourable, to 
the formation of the organs next in 
order to be developed.” This prin- 
ciple further enables us to understand 
how the existence of certain mate- 
rials in the blood may determine the 
formation of structures in which these 
materials are to be incorporated; and 
it enables us to understand the “ con- 
stitutional disturbance,” or general 
state of ill health, which arises from 
some local disturbance, such as a cold 
in the head ; for, “if each part in its 
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normal nutrition is fan excreting or- 
gan to the rest, then cessation or 
perversion of nutrition in one, must, 
through definite changes in the blood, 
affect the nutrition of the rest.” How 
evidently the special condition of the 
organism determines the growth or 
decrease of certain organs, may best 
be seen in the sudden development 
of the beard and the voice as puberty 
approaches. Birds in the pairing 
season acquire their most brilliant 
plumage, and express the tumult of 
their emotions in perpetual song. 
Stags at the same epoch develop their 
antlers, and make the forest ring 
with their hoarse barking. Mr. Paget 
justly says—“ When two or more 
organs are thus manifestly connected 
in nutrition, and not connected in 
the exercise of any external office, 
their connection is because each of 
them is partly formed of materials 
left in the blood on the formation of 
the other.’* 

Does not this throw a new light 
upon the blood? and do you not 
therein catch a glimpse of many pro- 
cesses before entirely obscure? It 
assures us that the blood is not 
“flowing flesh”—la chair coulante— 
as Bordeu called it, to the great de- 
light of his successors ; nor is it even 
liquid food. It is an organic struc- 
ture, incessantly passing through 
changes, which changes are the con- 
ditions of all development and ac- 
tivity. The Food and Drink which 
we take become subjected to a com- 
plicated series of digestive processes. 
The liquid product of Digestion is 
carried into the blood-stream, under- 
going various changes in its route. 
It is now blood; but other changes 
supervene before this blood is fitted 
for the nourishment of the tissues ; 
and then certain elements pass from 
it through the walls of the capilla- 
ries to be finally assimilated by the 
tissues. In the simpler animals, the 
liquid product of digestion is itself the 
immediate agent of Nutrition, and 
dees not pass through the interme- 
diate stage of blood. It escapes from 
the digestive canal into the general 
substance of the body, which it per- 


meates and nourishes much in the 
way that the blood-plasma nourishes 
the substance of the more complex 
animals. But in the simplest ani- 
mals there is not even this approach 
to blood. There is no liquid product 
of digestion, for there is no digestion 
at all, the water in which these ani- 
mals live carrying organic matter in 
solution; this permeates the sub- 
stance, and is assimilated : thus does 
the water play the part of blood, 
carrying the food, and carrying away 
the waste.t 

Let the speculative eye traverse the 
marvellous scale of created beings 
upwards, from the simplest to the 
most complex, and it will observe that 
Assimilation first takes place by the 
direct relation of the organism: to 
the surrounding medium; next ar- 
rives the interposition of agencies 
which prepare the food for the bigher 
effects it has to produce, and instead 
of relying on organic substances in 
solution, the organism is seen extract- 
ing nutriment from other organ- 
isms; finally is seen the operation 
of still more complicated agencies, 
which impress on the digested food 
still higher characters, converting it 
into blood. This blood is retained in 
a system of vessels everywhere closed. 
Yet, in spite of the absence of orifices 
or pores, it is distributed impartially 
to the most distant parts of the or- 
ganism, and it is distributed accord- 
ing to the momentary requirements 
of each part, so that when an organ 
is called upon to put forth increased 
energy, there is always an increase 
of food sent to supply that energy. 
If the stomach has been quiescent 
for hours while the brain has been 
active, the regulating power of the 
circulation has adapted the supply 
of blood to each organ ; and no sooner 
will the stomach be called upon to 
exert itself, than an abundant supply 
of blood will instantly be directed to 
it. This simple and beautiful fact 
in the animal economy should warn 
men against the vicious habit of 
studying at or shortly after meals, 
or of tasking the brain when the 
stomach is also tasked. 
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Tere are few things so strange, 
arbitrary, and unaccountable, as that 
amount of common liking and re 
gard which we call popularity. 
Sometimes it answers to the touch 
of real genius, with a unanimity and 
readiness which, for the moment, 
might prompt us to believe in its 
decision as the true and infallible 
test of reputation; but ere we have 
had time to do more than observe 
the instinctive and universal impulse 
of this recognition, the popular fancy 
has gone mad after some silly won- 
der, or raised to its highest honours 
some superficial and worthless pro- 
duction, which we should have sup- 
posed incapable of moving to any 
sentiment whatever any single hu- 
man mind. Nothing can possibly 
be more puzzling than this strange 
perversity. The applauding  cla- 
mour of the vor populi—let disap- 
pointed men say what they will— 
is, after all, the culmination and 
apotheosis of fame. Yet the same 
clamour rushes with unreasoning 
lavishness after books and persons 
which have no more claim to fame, 
than has the smallest newspaper 
critic who professes to dispense it. 
In the world of books one has but to 
glance over the title pages of those 
which bear the honours of many 
editions, to perceive the extraordi- 
nary freaks of this popularity, which 
bestows upon the most frivolous 
and commonplace performances ap- 
plause as great as that with which 
it celebrates the most eminent 
works of genius. This fantastic 
uncertainty leaves us totally unable 
either to receive or to deny the 
authority of a popular success. It 
may be bravely won and honestly 
deserved—a triumph of real and 
genuine art; or it may be a ha 
hazard “hit,” which it is impossible 
to give any reason for, and at which 
authors and readers are alike asto- 
nished; but so purely unaccount- 
able are the vaticinations of this 
oracle, that no one is justified in 
making a general conclusion as to 
the worth or worthlessness of its 
verdict. It is folly to say, on the 


one hand, that the highest produc- 
tions of genius are unappreciated by . 
the multitude; and it is still greater ~ 
folly, on the other, to make success 
an infallible proof of desert. The 
decisions of the popular tribunal of 
literary criticism, are not at all un- 
like the decisions of that jury which 
regulated its verdicts on the purely 
—— principle of alternation, 
and said guilty and not guilty time 
about, with a noble indifference to 
such small matters as facts or evi- 
dence. If we are disappointed of 
the verdict ourselves, we cannot con- 
sole our mortification by the thought 
that it is always in the wrong, and 
never justly rewards a generous am- 
bition: but that it is perfectly capri- 
cious, unreasoning, and unexplain- 
able; that it is simply impossible to 
form any conclusion beforehand as 
to what its judgment may be; and 
that, often right, it still preserves a 
delightful independence, and keeps 
resolutely clear of the imputation of 
being always so, nobody acquainted 
with modern literature or opinions 
ever deny. 

It is impossible to avoid thinking 
this, when one contemplates the 
enormous amount of good books cur- 
rent and popular at the present time 
—we might add of bad books also— 
for the religious and the irreligious 
are almost equally independent of 
those ordinary qualities which achieve 
the rewards and honours of litera- 
ture. But we will not compare the 
penny novels, disreputable and un- 
fragrant, with those trim octavos and 
duodecimos which throng the tables 
of religious publishers, and pass by 
the thousands into homes of respec- 
tability. These pious volumes are, 
for the most part, as excellent in in- 
tention as they are important in sub- 
ject—they are, indeed, only too much 
bent upon the universal edification 
of their audience, and are reluctant 
to record the merest passing inci- 
dent without weighing it down with 
the on ae of a spiritual 
lesson. hen we say pious volumes, 
we beg that no one will suppose we 
mean to imply the faintest approach 
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to a scoff. Their piety is the only 
genuine quality in the great mass of 
these publications; and we must 
presume it is for that sole sake that 
many really prefer, and many more 
think it right to receive, works which 
have scarcely a claim to be called 
literature, save the mere fact that 
they have been written and are 
printed. Their piety alone might 
induce us to pass over without com- 
ment the other imperfections of this 
class of writing ; but we cannot sup- 
pose that it is any real advantage to 
the religious community to put up 
with these publications, out of ten- 
derness for the sentiment of godli- 
ness which is presumed to pervade 
them. This has been, perhaps, done 
too much already. We have been 
afraid to incur the reproach of a 
want of spiritual appreciation, and a 
general dislike to religious writings, 
and so have been obliged to swallow 
the endless repetition, and flat and 
unnatural representations of life, 
conveyed to us in books which no- 
thing but their piety could have en- 
titled to a moment’s consideration. 
This is rather hard upon the unfor- 
tunate critic: he reads, because he 
respects the religious feeling of the 
writer; he condemns, because human 
nature cannot stand the manner of 
the performance; and he is imme- 
diately set down as a profane person, 
who cannot be supposed to appre- 
ciate the true beauty of holiness. 
Perhaps this hard dealing is one of 
the reasons why the common mass 
of religious literature is so destitute 
of ordinary literary qualities—for 
men who love thé matter have been 
afraid to incur the odium of criticis- 
ing the manner of those productions, 
and the censorship has been left to 
hands indifferent, and passed by with 
a sneer or a laugh according to the 
temper of the moment. Yet it is 
impossible to overestimate the im- 
ortance of this kind of writing. 
or one thing, it conveys to many a 
totally erroneous idea of religious 
people, and of the effects of personal 
godliness, which is a great misfor- 
tune ; and it cannot fail to depreciate 
the cultivation, refinement, and good 
taste which we fondly expect must 
accompany our outside progress and 
increasing comfort; for there is no 
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class of books so largely sold, and so 
universally possessed. The most 
famous fictions of the day are in less 
demand than those pieces of religious 
biography of which, were the names 
struck out, one might read a score 
without being able to tell where one 
terminated and another began; and 
neither Thackeray nor Dickens can 
count half as many editions as have 
fallen to the lot, for example, of the 
Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars 
—a little volume fully representing 
the character of its kind. We do 
not approach this subject with either 
contempt or levity—far from that, 
we speak sadly, knowing that we 
shall be obliged to condemn what 
hundreds of better people than 
we applaud and love; yet it does 
seem so strange an enigma why the 
greatest subjects in the world should 
be treated with the poorest language; 
why lives which, in the living, were 
noble, generous, and above praise, 
should become, in the telling, onl 
tiresome and tedious ; and why me f 
titudes, great enough to convert pri- 
vate applause into general popularity, 
should be pleased to have it so—that 
we cannot refrain from inquiring why 
and how this strange paradox is? 
We beg to premise, however, in the 
first place, that we entirely leave out 
legitimate sermons and all the effu- 
sions of all the authorised teachers of 
all the churches. What we have to 
deal with is specially the crowd of 
pious memoirs, the floating light (or 
heavy) literature of the religious world. 

Memoirs of pure minds, of noble 
lives, of hearts warm with all the 
fervour and sunshine of the Gospel 
—let us do homage to those young 
saints, those virgin confessors, those 
true soldiers of our Lord. It is no 
reproach to them that friends make 
merchandise of their devout letters, 
their pious sayings, and the secret 
life which they lived with God—or 
that an unwise love beguiles its grief 
by making into talk, and throwing 
irreverently open, the innermost sanc- 
tuary of their souls, They are the 
greatest sufferers by the operation. 
Yet it is wonderful to perceive with 
what ease all features of human in- 
dividuality can be obliterated from 
the record which professes to tell us 
how one and another, real men and 
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women, people who left positive mor- 
tal footsteps in the soil they trod, 
and tangible good works behind them, 
lived and died. It is by no means 
an overstrain of the fact to say, that 
one might go on reading half-a-dozen 
such memoirs at once, and but for 
the difference of name, and perhaps 
the distinction of here and there a 
personal pronoun, would be quite un- 
able to find out which was the young 
soldier in the midst of his regiment, 
and which the humble Sunday-school 
teacher dwelling at home. How this 
can be done, and by what extraordi- 
nary effort of skill it is possible to 
veil every glimmer of the natural 
man, and reduce so many diverse 
characters, circumstances, and dispo- 
sitions, to one flat unrounded hiero- 
glyph of piety, seems of itself suffi- 
ciently remarkable. Yet it is done 
with astonishing success and oft-re- 
peated frequency. Religious senti- 
ments, pious aspirations, devout 
thoughts, must, one would suppose, 
be differently developed in different 
minds ; and to every human creature 
there belongs some certain thread of 
individuality to distinguish him from 
the rest of the world. Notwithstand- 
ing, volume grows upon volume, and 
“Life” after “Life” fills the shelves 
of the religious publisher. Each 
among the crowd contains a dim me- 
morial of some one who was excel- 
lent in his generation, each is written 
with the sincere intention and the 
honest vanity of doing good, and each 
supposes itself to carry the most 
weighty lessons, and to set forth a 
model to mankind. Let us not pro- 
nounce a hasty judgment. People 
buy, by the million, those well-inten- 
tioned publications—it is to be sup- 
posed that people also read them— 
yet in face of those facts it is morti- 
fying to confess that an unaccustomed 
reader loses himself in those wilder- 
nesses of words, and finds nothing 
but tedium and vexation in books 
which, if they truly did what they 
undertake to do, should be safe com- 
panions and counsellors for every one, 
examples of all the manifold and un- 
limitable diversities of the Christian 
and the human life. 

But it is perhaps not so difficult 
after all to understand the failure of 
this class of writing. It is unfor- 
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tunate that a high impulse should 
have so poor a result. Yet we can 
perfectly well understand how it is 
that the young convert, in the early 
flush of his devotion, looking about 
for ‘something by which he may prove 
his gratitude to God and his bene- 
volence towards his neighbour, finds 
few methods so fascinating, and with 
so ready an appearance of “doing 
good,” as this of literature. Nothing 
is more common than to find, at the 
outset of the Christian life, a dedica- 
tion of “* myself, my pen, my tongue,” 
&c., to the service of God. One can- 
not well dedicate what one has never 
received, and Christians are not in- 
evitably endowed with pens for this 
high purpose, nor with tongues either, 
for that matter. But talk is the great 
faculty of this age—an aptitude for. 
conversation and a fluent power of 
words are so common that they are 
not remarkable in any way, and cer- 
tainly are by no means a criterion of 
mental capacity. But before one has 
learned to be content with holding 
fast to God’s service through com- 
mon life and common days, which is 
harder work than writing books — 
while it yet appears impossible to 
throw aside all friends and duties on 
the instant, and throw one’s self 
into missionary labours, or some 
heroic enterprise of Christian zeal 
and self-sacrifice — then the flatter- 
ing suggestion of literature relieves 
the eager soul of the newly-awakened 
champion. Here is a class bigger 
and more accessible than the classes 
of a Sabbath school; here is an op- 
portunity for instructing, it may be, 
the whole world; and the new dis- 
ciple rushes into print, thoroughly 
satisfied of his own longing to “do 
good,” and anxious to testify aioud 
to every one within his reagh the 
gratitude and love which fill his 
own soul. Who can blame the de- 
sire? who should criticise the endea- 
vour? But the drawback unforta- 
nately is, that devotion will not cre- | 
ate genius, nor anything resembling 
it, and that even the passionate sincer- 
ity and earnestness which give force 
to the humblest Christian’s personal 
protest against evil or exhortation to 
good, does not brighten the cold 
pages of the book; where cold eyes 
find only words without meaning, 
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and a profusion of abstract state- 
ments without any living thread of 
interest to bind them into one. 

This suggestion of doing good by 
writing is consequently a very unfor- 
tunate one for literature. The person 
to whom it is suggested having really 
nothing to say by nature, can never 
by any chance forget himself and his 
purpose, or fall into any spontaneous 
and liberal effusion of what may be 
in him. What he says arises out of 
a manufacturing process, perfectly 
conscientious and admirably well- 
intentioned, but still artificial; and 
books without number are the result 
—stories in which the incidents of 
the ancient romance are adapted to 
modern edification—where the per- 
sonages have great downfalls into 
poverty, in order that they may be 
evangelised in their low estate, and 
thereafter raised into ineffable good- 
ness and grandeur, to be examples to 
the world—children’s books, in which 
the hapless little souls are instructed 
that to do a piece of childish kind- 
ness to an old woman, is to “do 
good,” encouraged to ask themselves 
in their baby meditations, “ What 
good can I do to-day?” and taught 
how to do it accordingly—and great- 
est of all in biographies and memoirs, 
a few of which we mean shortly to 
submit to the consideration of our 
readers. 

The few which we have selected, 
are, however, wanting in the great 
distinguishing feature of their class, 
which might indeed be called the 
literature of the deathbed. ‘‘ Don’t 
be a good boy, Jack—they all die !” 
says one of Mr. Leech’s schoolboys; 
and indeed it would seem very true, 
were we to take for criterion the mul- 
titudinous examples offered to us. 
It dogs seem a very strange view of 
human existence which makes death 
its chief feature, and slumps up the 
events of a man’s lifetime in a few 
pages, while it devotes chapters to 
the sayings of his deathbed. Per- 
haps it is less strange when the sub- 
ject is a child, for there must always 
be something touching in the con- 
junction of that great stern presence 
of death with those little tender 
saintly blossoms, who have little 
more than this solemn event in their 
short history, and whose pathetic 


infant godliness is not to be thought 
of unmoved. But men have other 
things to do in the world besides 
dying, and it is not the true office of 
religion to throw a fictitious import- 
ance over the latest step of nature, 
It is only a very limited experience 
which can persuade itself that the 
manner of death is any real test of 
Christianity. Many men have died 
well who have not lived well; many 
a soul has been able to make a digni- 
fied and solemn departure, which has 
but a poor account to give of its mor- 
tal course before. All this is so com- 
monly and visibly true that every- 
body knows it; yet our advertising- 
lists are still full of memoirs of the 
lives which ought to be called bya 
truer name — Memoirs of the Deaths 
of Departed Christians; and tender 
friends can find nothing better to put 
into the hands of young people, by 
way of attracting them to a life of 
religion, than volumes which trace 
with painful minuteness the pro- 
gress of disease and weakness, and 
culminate in death. Why should 
this be? Patience, devotion, and a 
tender acquiescence in the will of the 
great Father, are at all times profit- 
able to us; but Heaven knows how 
many times there are in a man’s life 
when it is far harder for him to 
acquiesce in God’s will than at that 
last time, when often the tired spirit, 
spite of all the shrinkings of nature, 
is glad to go. Death is not a reli- 
gious act, nor a meritorious sacrifice. 
The Gospel was not given simply to 
teach us how to die; and why the 
religious life should be fostered by 
stories of deathbeds, and the greatest 
spiritual influence be exercised by 
the last and weakest hours of ex- 
istence, is, when one thinks of it, a 
very extraordinary human improve- 
ment upon God’s manner of teaching, 
which is not by death, but by life. 
But we have no intention of enter- 
ing into those sad hospitals of litera- 
ture, or pausing by the deathbeds, 
where every one whose hour has 
come finds that ‘‘to die is gain.” 
This is not, we repeat it, the man- 
ner in which God teaches us. There 
are no deathbeds in the Scriptures. 
There is, however, in the common 
mind, a singular amount of curiosity 
about dying people—a strange curi- 
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osity, conscious to its very heart of 
its own certain encounter, by-and-by, 
with the same struggle. It is to this 
instinct, doubtless, that the literature 
of the deathbed addresses itself, and 
we have no right to complain that it 
should do so. What we do complain 
of is, that this should be supposed 
a subject essentially religious and 
edifying—that it should be the stand- 
ard and prevailing theme in all de- 
yout books which are personal and 
not theological, and that we should 
be required to accept it as the special 
ground of the spiritual-minded and 
pious: were it so, life would be 
only, after all, a huge mistake; and 
the best thing we could wish for an 
one, after we had made sure of his 
safe conversion, would be a lingering 
illness and a happy death. We are 
not quite sure even that practical 
means to bring about this end might 
not be justifiable. Why should 
Christian people be permitted to 
live rail § long years of common- 
place duty and labor—years which 
can be summed up in a few syllables 
—when the real interest and moral 
lesson of their lives lies lingering in 
the last half-dozen days or hours 
before they die ? 

Yet this is the conclusion to which 
we are inevitably brought, if we take 
for our authority the prevailing tone 
of religious memoirs. These works 
are not intended for our amusement, 
but for our instruction ; and to peo- 
ple labouring in the hard midway of 
human existence, come for edifica- 
tion narratives of early death and 
painful sickness, and the experiences 
of tender young Christians dying 
upon the threshold of life, and totally 
unacquainted with it — giving the 
magnitude of vices to their own sins 
of temper and thought, and finding 
out persecutions and trials where 
nobody but themselves would have 
suspected such to exist. Is life, then, 
really an irreligious and material ne- 
cessity, which we must shuffle through 
as we best can, and in which nothing 
but death and preparations for it are 
worth considering? Are all the hard 
and heavy problems of this existence 
to be set aside as vulgar realities, 
unworthy any care or consideration, 
and our toilsome days only to be in- 
structed and consoled by the dying 
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utterances of youth and inexperience, 
entirely unacquainted with our sor- 
rows, and unable to understand them ? 
Happy are they who accomplish thus 
happily their course in this world— 
who are discharged of their warfare 
at no harder a price than so much 
personal suffering, and to whom the 
joyful expectation of another life 
makes glad the end of this! But 
how should they, laying aside their 
virgin armour almost unassailed, and 
innocently unwitting of the tempta- 
tions and struggles of maturer Vite, 
be guides and examples to men who 
perhaps will never be permitted a 
single day's security in the retirement 
of a sick-room, but must live and die 
in the heat and commotion of the 
actual world? The contrast is strange 
enough even to think of it; and what 
shall we say to the youthful penitence 
which calls itself the chief of sinners, 
and makes mysterious allusions to 
the sins of its early past as if these 
were too black and dismal to be 
named? Whatcanwesay? Far be 
it from us to imply that the deepest 
and most painful sentiment of nature 
—the consciousness of that discord 
and estrangement from God — that 
fatal want of harmony with all His 
will and word which belongs to our 
race—is not vividly felt by those 
gentle young saints whose holy lives 
and deaths are recorded for our in- 
struction. But the mysterious sins 
and dreadful self-accasations are but 
a more solemn fashion of those half- 
conscious heroics and sublimities of 
youth, which in other forms we aré all 
acquainted with. So are the persecu- 
tions which consist in a comrade’s 
joke, or a family attack upon the 
growing gravity of the young martyr. 
We smile at the magniloquence 
of youthful genius unappreciated, 
and youthful susceptibility affronted. 
Why, then, should we be afraid to. 
smile at the same heroical exaggera- 
tion when it clings, a nataral folly 
not to be too hardly censured, to the 
white robes of youthful devotion?’ 
Among the inspired writers of the 
New Testament it is only Paul who- 
accuses himself as those tender con- 
verts do. Peter and John were 
doubtless as devout and faithfal, and 
felt their own sinfulness as deeply ; 
but Peter and John, who were never 
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openly opposed to the cause of their 
Master, do not find it necessary to 
proclaim themselves the chiet of 
sinners. We trust nobody will be 
shocked by the words; but we cannot 
class those mysterious self-accusations 
as anything else than another de- 
velopment of that vanity of youth 
which does not like to be behind in 
anything, bat prefers extremity to 
moderation even in sin. 

Are we to be supposed profane op- 
ponents of godliness and enemies to 
religion because we say so much? 
We trust not so; and we would ear- 
nestly recommend any one who, with 
an anxious desire to do good, thinks 
no way of doing it so ready and ac- 
cessible as the works of religious 
biography, to refer, before beginning, 
to the great standard of Christian 
authority, the Word of God. There, 
there are no dying words, no vague 
self-reproaches, no history of sick- 
rooms. Dorcas, had she lived within 
the limits of this century, would have 
had one big volume at least to record 
her good words and works: but 
Dorcas does not utter a single syllable 
in the Scriptures ; neither do Aquila 
and Priscilla, though they took in 
strangers to their Christian house- 
hold, and taught the teachers of the 
faith ; neither do all those voiceless 
people whom the apostles remember 
by name ; and from beginning to end- 
ing of the sacred volume there is no 
martyrology—there are no death-beds ; 
and dying utterances, save | those of 
One, and One only, are excluded from 
the inspired record. It is true that 
we might strive in vain to emulate 
the Divine simplicity of the narra- 
tive of Scripture, and that indeed 
life itself has become too artificial for 
such picturesque and living brevity 
as forms the outer garb of inspira- 
tion; but compositions which have 
no warrant nor example in the Bible, 
and which are indeed formed on an 
entirely contrary model, should have 
no legitimate claim to be exempted 
from criticism because they are sup- 
posed to be pious and edifying, and 
belong to the modern economy of 


_Peligion. 


As for that extraordinary fashion of 
professional affection and bereave- 
ment, which proves itself by the 
process of making dead husbands and 
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wives, or dead sons and daughters, 
into books, one cannot help regarding 
it as a standing offence against na- 
tural feeling, as well as—a much 
smaller matter—against good taste. 
There are people living who have 
survived to execute whiole families 
after this fashion. Heaven deliver 
all remaining friends from the cold 
undertaker-touch of those biograph- 
ising fingers! To have to die with 
the consciousness of an attendant of 
this description taking notes, must be 
hard indeed. 

Memoir-writing is, however, difli- 
cult work at the best, or at least seems 
80, looking at the result. Records of 
poets, lives of statesmen, stories of 
soldiers, crowd after each other into 
all our libraries; sketches made from 
a hundred different points of view, 
and with as many diverse objects; 
but amid all these varieties of the art 
of biography, where is the man who 
does not shudder at the thought of 
coming in his own turn under its 
murderous knife? A real life, ho- 
nestly and modestly represented—a 
history which is individual without 
being petty, is a thing which we long 
for vainly, and which the multitude 
of failures would make it seem almost 
impossible to attain. For a human 
life is generally a very illogical per- 
formance, take it from beginning to 
end; it is seldom an epic, and it is 
never an antithesis, and before it can 
be made to back out any foregone 
conclusion, or prove any formal argu- 
ment, must suffer such violence as in 
most instances denudes it of all its 
individual grace. Fact is tolerably 
sure ground, but it is far too meagre 
for the taste of the time, and for the 
exigencies of book-making; and it is 
a rare gift which qualifies a writer to 
represent the mind of another man 
without a bias and colour from his 
own—a very rare gift, seldom to be 


met with; whereas biographies are _ 


written by the thousand. They line 
our walls in multitudinous ranks— 
great men and small men, heroes 
who belong to the whole world, and 
notabilities of little private circles, 
more pretentious than the heroes; 
but big and little of them, they are 
mostly men of Nineveh, flat figures 
scored into the plaster, with perhaps 
only such a primitive and simple- 
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minded approach to perspective as is 
to be found in the fifth leg of King 
Sennacherib’s winged lions. The por- 
trait clings to the paper with most 
undesirable tenacity ; it is one of those 
black profiles which cunning artists 
want to cut out with scissors—it is 
not a man. 

In this respect it is not religious 
literature alone which is at fault—the 
same want of character and identity 
is common. Religious literature, 
however, distinguishes itself by a 
more daring deficiency of literary 
skill than any other branch of the craft 


‘can venture on, and takes its .stand- 


point with a more arbitrary deter- 
mination to see everything from that 
view, and to adapt everything it finds 
to its own good purpose. It would 
be impossible to find a better example 
of this peculiarity than in a little 
volume lately published, which pro- 
fesses to be a Biographical Sketch of 
Sir Henry Havelock,* and which has 
been published with as much preci- 
pitation as a linendraper’s circular, 
and certainly suggests an impulse 
not much ditferent from that of the 
worthy shopkeeper, who makes a 
hasty coup to forestall and anticipate 
his rival in the trade, and to take 
first advantage of a sudden novelty. 
All this island, in every inch of its 
space, and heart of its people, has 
tingled with anxiety, with triumph, 
and at last with bitter unavailing 
regret and disappointment, that he 
who had won such honours should 
never return to receive them, at hear- 
ing of the name which stands upon 
this smug and complacent title-page. 
Sir Henry Havelock! he who won 
like an old banneret of chivalry, 
but, like a modern public servant, 
never lived to wear, that knightly 
title and reward which none ever 
more gallantly deserved —he who 
only paused upon his march to fight 
a battle, and only fought to clear 
the road for his onward march, and 
did both impossible achievements for 
the rescue of the perishing—he who 
did not live to hear how a whole 
country traced his steps with tears 
and cries, and an anxiety as breath- 
less as if every man in his band had 
been a son or a brother; but did 
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live—a better thing—to know that 
his work was accowplished, and the 
blood of his .soldiers, and his own 
noble life, were not spent in vain. 
It is this man, in the climax of 
honours and lamentations, while his 
name is still in every mouth, yet be- 
fore there can be time for such a 
record as might possibly preserve 
his memory with becoming dignity, 
that the religious trade rushes in to 
biographise and sell so many editions 
of. A book is coming by-and-by, we 
are informed, which will be the real 
Life of Havelock. In the mean time, 
before that can be ready, why should 
the universal interest run to waste, 
and be suffered to pass without im- 
provement? so the sheets fly through 
the press, and the volumes through 
the country. It may not be any 
great honour to Havelock, or a just 
tribute to his memory, but there can 
be little doubt that if isa sharp and 
successful stroke of business, honour- 
able to the energy and promptitude 
of the trade. 

The book itself is a meagre thread 
of history made up by letters, reflec- 
tions, and hortatory remarks, begin- 
ping with extracts from a record of 
facts concerning his birth, birthplace, 
and relations, drawn up by General 
Havelock himself, and continuing on, 
through the ordinary routine of a 
soldier’s life, up to that famous fight- 
ing march which concluded in a blaze 
of glory the brave old soldier’s career. 
We must, however, do Mr. Brock the 
justice to say that this anticipatory 
Life is done uneasily, as if under ex- 
ternal pressure. The manner is foreed 
and full of constraint, the matter 
hastily chucked together, and the 
result, we have little doubt, as un- 
satisfactory to the author as it must 
be to his readers. Where was the 
need for all this precipitancy ?—the 
siege and the release of Lucknow— 
the last campaign of Havelock, are 
not a nine days’ wonder, to be used 
up and evaporated on the moment— 
would not be so, at least, if the art 
of bookmaking would but let them 
alone a little, and suffer these won- 
derful events to take their due place 
in history, instead of ringing them 
into our ears with an unceasing re- 





* Biographical Sketch of Sir Henry Havelock, by the Rev. W, Brock. London: 
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petition, which by-and-by, doubtless, 


will disgust us with the very names 
of Havelock and Lucknow. We be- 
lieve this is the great secret of the 
evanescence of modern reputation. 
No sooner is a great achievement 
known, than packs of hungry pens 
rush on it and after it, hunting the 
unfortunate heroism into unspeakable 
tedium and weariness. We can con- 
ceive no reason whatever why a re- 
spectable Dissenting clergyman should 
have found it his duty to make up the 
brave General, who bappened to be- 
long to his “ denomination,” into 
crown octavo upon so short a notice. 
The public could not have been in 
any great degree injured by waiting 
a few months longer for a less furtive 
and more legitimate memoir; and 
certainly this haste to catch the first 
gust of popularity, common as it is 
among those unfortunate hacks of 
literature who, having nothiog of 
their own to hope success from, 
eagerly seize upon every successive 
topic of popular interest, does not 
become a publication which profesees 
to set forth “the religious character 
of the deceased General,” and to be 
written “in deference to a very gene- 
rally expressed desire.” Is, then, the 
religious character of a man that 
part of him which can be most easily 
detached from his life, und may be 
treated most hastily and _ superfi- 
cially? Are examples of godliness 
so few and so extraordinary that the 
lesson must be snatched on the in- 
stant, before the sod has been well 
laid down, or the reverent dews of 
heaven had time to fall over the 
good man’s grave? or are we to con- 
clude all other motives secondary to 
the impalse of supplying the market 
instantly while the demand is at its 
height? Weare grieved to suppose 
that the last shows most reasonable 
symptoms of being the true induce- 
ment, and still more so to be obliged 
to believe that the portion of the 
world which, for want of a better 
name, is called the religious public, 
runs just as eagerly after a novelty, 
and hunts up a new lesson with the 
same enthusiasm, as another portion 
of the public, not religious, pursues 
a new opera. No one can object 
that the life of Havelock, or of any 
other good man, should point the 


moral of a sermon, or bring public 
enthusiasm to the aid of a per- 
sonal address; but that love of 
excitement, which must have some- 
thing new to occupy it, and which 
surrounds the ministers and teachers 
of religion with the flattering urgency 
of ‘a generally expressed desire,” 
ought to have its just title, and no 
more. It is not piety which buzzes 
after these new incitements; it is 
curiosity, love of novelty, the very 
same frivolous sentiments which ani- 
mate lovers of pleasure; and it is * 
scarcely fair to the latter to condemn 
their busy running to and fro in pur- 
suit of new sensations, and to call 
the same impulse, when allied to the 
title and profession of religion, by 
any nobler name. 

General Havelock was born at 
Bishop-Wearmouth, educated in the 
Charterhouse, and originally intend- 
ed for the Law; but yielding, as he 
himself says, “to the military pro- 
pensities of my race,” entered the 
army at the close of the Peninsular 
War, and was sent to India, where 
he remained, taking part in most of 
the fighting then in progress, for the 
most part of his soldierly life. In 
Burmah and Affghanistan, in the 
contests with the Sikhs, through 
battles, leaguers, and marches innu- 
merable, he led a bhard-fighting life of 
it for more than thirty years, and 
might, so far as human appearances 
go, have died, as he lived, a highly 
honourable, but not distinguished 
veteran, but for the horrible chance 
as people say, of this Indian mutiny. 
Nobody knew, as it would appear, up 
to the moment of his showing it, 
what daring and indomitable courage 
was in this Baptist soldier, who, for 
a lifetime back, had been holding 
prayer-meetings in his regiment, and 
making “saints” of his men. That 
he was a brave man, and did his 
duty, everybody allowed ; but had 
he died two years sooner, no one 
could have supposed what amount 
of undeveloped force lay in his mo- 
dest grave. This is perhaps the 
most wonderful lesson that ever was 
drawn from soldier’s life—how a 
man may live till he is sixty, brave 
but not remarkable, yet at last die 
gloriously, the hero of such a fiery, 
rapid, breathless campaign as might 
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have opened the career of some glori- 
ous young conqueror, invincible in 
his first ardour, and genius, and 
youth. A strange lesson, and not 
an encouraging one—showing how 
God himself does not treat the lives 
of his servants as so many allegories 
to draw “lessons” from, but brings 
about, perhaps, the greatest issue of 
their existence in the strangest, most 
inconsequent, unexpected way, and 
leaves the weightiest act of their 
lives so near the end, that one feels 
an instinctive involuntary start of 
anxious wonder, as if, another mo- 
ment delayed, Providence would have 
been too late. A brave man does 
not live and die in order that some 
one may improve his fortunes into 
a memoir, and young men’s societies 
draw lessons from it; but if there 
were such an intention in the life of 
Havelock, what a strange, startling, 
unaccountable problem for a young 
spirit! To have it in him for sixty 
years, and yet to work through all 
that time without means or power 
to show it forth—to wait for the 
hour and the opportunity until just 
the verge and extent of the common 
life of man. But Providence takes 
no pains to sort and arrange, and 
make portable for us, such a Jesson 
as this. What can any one make of 
it? It is not a logical human crea- 
tion, set and balanced and made the 
most of, but one of those grand, in- 
complete, broken-off works of God 
which point silently, with a mean- 
ing above words, to the life beyond, 
where these fragments shall be put 
together, and all things fulfilled. 

There are, however, nothing but 
lessons in this little volume. Have- 
lock’s own letters—fatherly, husband- 
like, and always pious, in which lie 
all the interest of the bodk—cannot 
be simply left to tell their own story, 
but must be docketed, and labelled, 
and put up in bundles, to prove this 
thing or the other thing. He cannot 
even acknowledge in an address to his 
soldiers, as any good man and leader 
would, “the blessing of God on a 
most righteous cause,” but his bio- 
grapher must put it in Italics, and 
direct everybody’s attention to the 
simple thanksgiving. Let us quote 
a few examples, in which it is quite 
worth notice, the ingenuity with 


which the historian opens out, and 
expands into half a page of writing, 
the plain and pious expression of his 
hero’s heart. Take, for instance, the 
first which comes to our hand. 
Havelock bas written home to in- 
form his wife of his appointment as 
Brigadier-General, “ to relieve Cawn- 
pore, where Sir Hugh Wheeler is 
threatened, and to support Luck- 
now ;” and ends his letter thus, as it 
was to be supposed he would, “ May 
God give me wisdom and strength 
to fulfill the expectations ‘of Govern- 
ment, and restore tranquillity in the 
disturbed provinces”’—a most simple 
as doubtless it was a most sincere 
prayer, and one which certainly does 
not seem to require any comment, or 
even any particular remark, Mr. 
Brock, however, thinks otherwise. 
Afraid, perhaps, that its naturalness 
and simplicity might make his 
readers pass it without sufficient 
notice, he paraphrases it thus :— 


“Tn this spirit of religiousness did he 
set out on his last eventful campaign, 
He knew what confidence was placed in 
him. He was aware of his competency. 
for the undertaking. He held gratefully 
in mind the courage and sagacity of 
many of his older comrades. Various 
considerations cheered him, though the 
enterprise was hazardous; but ‘ tran- 
quillity in the disturbed provinces 
would be secured only through Divine 
interposition.’ ‘Wisdom and strength’ 
adequate to the extremity could be ob- 
tained from God alone. Hence he pre- 
pared to leave for Allahabad as seeing 
Him who is invisible. He would go in 
the strength of the Lord. The Divine 
sovereignty had ordered his return when 
his services were urgently required. In 
the Divine faithfulness and power he 
would implicitly put his trust. The 
work had been given him to do; the 
Lord graciously helping him, it should be 
done.” 


Now, we have heard often enough 
a text of Scripture deluged and lost 
in words after this fashion, but what 
was there in General Havelock’s 
sober and simple aspiration to call 
for such a commentary? The writer, 
however, goes cn _ ticketing and 
labelling every natural sentiment, 
every expression of thankfulness, 
every Christian sympathy which the 
old soldier unconsciously expresses 
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because they are in him, but all of 
which, as if their existence had never 
been suspected before, his historian 
feels bound to search out and call 
the public attention to. He proceeds 
after the following fashion :— 

““ While writing his dispatch, with all 
that had just occurred pressing forcibly 
upon his mind, Havelock thus recognises 
the Author and Giver of his success— 
‘Cawnpore Cantonment, July 17.—By 
the blessing of God, I re-captured this 
place yesterday,’ ” &c. Again: “ Have- 
lock’s account of those successive en- 
gagements to the circle at Bonn has a 
significant mention of the courage of his 
eldest son, and a reference to his young- 
est brother [whose youngest brother ?] 
which will be deemed pleasant evidence 
of his habitual recollections of home.” 
“In this confidential dispatch of the 
undemonstrative warrior, the reader 
will not fail to remark his sympathy 
for the hardships and sufferings of the 
private soldier.” ‘In the foregoing and 
succeeding communications Havelock’s 
specifications of domestic incidents will 
be noticed.” ‘The deep emotions of the 
husband and father are expressed with 
much force and significance in the letter 
which succeeds ;”— 
and so on and on, till there are no 
more letters to be indexed and dis- 
criminated for the dull public which 
does not know, until it is told by 
authority, the meaning of what it 
reads. Poor General Havelock! he 
writes letters worthy of a’ tender 
heart and a devout soul—letters of a 
man living and not indifferent to life, 
the head of a family which loved him ; 
but they all become proofs of certain 
qualities and sentiments, each one 
demonstrative of one little bit of his 
character which his biographer seems 
to think may be unbound and sepa- 
rated into pieces like a bundle of 
sticks, in the hands of Mr. Brock. 
But it happens, unfortunately for 
this style of writing that a man 
with life in him, whose whole frame 
moves together spontaneously and 
with natural harmony, is an object 
much imore pleasant to look upon 
than a man on springs, however cun- 
ningly constructed ; though it is pos- 
sible the latter might be made the 
more instructive of the two, so far 
as anatomy is concerned. No one 
desires to find “evidence” of such 
and such a moral quality formally 


adduced to prove the same, in the 
life of a man of whom already the 
world knows something, and of 
whom it is worth anybody’s while 
to write a memoir. Would that 
biographers in general, and, above 
all, the composers of religious bio- 
graphy, could but understand the 
charm and power of everything which 
is spontaneous! There is no such 
spell in all the tricks of composition, 
in all the expedients of literary inge- 
puity. That which comes warm and 
simple from one man’s heart goes 
glowing into the hearts of other men, 
with a force of nature which art can- 
not touch; but when art (should it 
even be of better quality than the 
present) sets itself to construct a 
bridge of access between the two—to 
introduce the one patronisingly to 
the other, and point out to the hear- 
ers the speaker's meaning, alas for 
the issue! Christianity, devoutness, 
and true religion are not indigenous 
in the human soul, but it is the most 


grievous error to suppose them unna- \ 


tural. The waters are changed and 
purified at the fountain-head; but it 
is not necessary in consequence that 
they should hereafter run in iron 
pipes and artificial aqueducts, in- 
stead of the natural channel, pictur- 
esque with all the inequalities of 
nature which God made for them 
before sin was. Christian art—which 
we presume may mean something 
else than Gothic architecture severely 
pointed—is indeed wholly against the 
system of breaking up a living person 
into abstract bits of qualities. On 
the contrary, following the great 
model, which has Inspiration, a 
higher soul than art, for its guid- 
ance, we should be disposed to say, 
much unlike the writer of this bio- 
graphy, that the genius of Christian 
portrait - painting was to show how 
livingly and truly all these qualities 
made one map. 

Recent events have rubbed the 
rust and moss off that old character 
of soldier which we were almost be- 
ginning to forget. All the modern 

evices of education, all the flux und 
increase of superior knowledge, have 
not produced a nobler development 
of that old gory unadvancing 
humanity which, with every circum- 
stance external changed, is to-day as 
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it was in the days of Hebrew David 
or heathen Homer, and in whose 
perverse and wonderful nature the 
stern urgency and stress of physical 
opposition, the assault of fiery trials, 
cruelties, sufferings, and deaths, have 
even produced signs the most incon- 
testable of a higher birth and a more 
noble power. War is terrible ; but 
war has taught ourselves, when 
peace, with all its sweetness and 
prosperities, had almost persuaded 
us to the contrary, that there are 
things in the world less endurable 
than even the hardest agonies of na- 
ture. Civilisation and safety had 
been saying otherwise for years; and 
these quiet years had so surrounded 
us with alleviations and solaces, so 
persuaded us that there must be a 
cure for everything, that the com- 
mon heart began to feel death, dis- 
ease, and calamity, evils intolerable, 
and not to be borne. , But the war 
has taught us all a harder lesson ; 
the war roused us up—us who can- 
not hear of a shipwreck or a railway 
accident without taking refuge from 
our horror at the sight of pain, in 
finding somebody to blame as the 
cause—to the length of bearing vo- 
luntarily such loss of life and happi- 
ness, such rending of hearts and sa- 
crifice of men, as had never been 
known before in the experience of 
this generation. We have learned 
how to send forth out of our careful 
homes the very flower and blossom 
of our race, at desperate peril of never 
beholding again what it was the de- 
light of our eyes to see, and sending 
them forth, with tears and prayers, 
but never with a grudge, into the 
midst of those old rude primitive 
agonies of humanity, the battle, and 
murder, and sudden death, against 
which we have been so long wont to 
pray—have learned by the act that 
pain, after al], was not the one thing 
to be avoided, and death was not the 
chief of evils. ‘Theories and thoughts 
do not educate so certainly as things 
do; it is easy enough to resign every- 
thing in indignation for national in- 
tegrity and honour, but it was not 
80 easy to send the boys out of our 
hearts to dismal hospitals and dead- 
ly trenches, which even the mothers 
and the wives learned to do without 
grudging as they wept. Somehow it 
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seems as though human nature could 
never show its bravest till it stood 
among the deadliest foes of its exist- 
ence, holding its own superior part, 
as it must always do when driven to 
the uttermost, by itself, without a 
single secondary help. That old ideal 
of courage and simplicity, highest in 
all the forces of manhood,. yet most 
like a child of all other men, which 
war has restored to our personal ac- 
quaintance, and which is the univer- 
sal conception of a soldier, shows 
plainly enough the universal natural 
appreciation we have of the results 
of such a practical and primitive col- 
lision between a man and the great 
adversaries of his nature. To go out 
in the face of death, and hold one’s 
own against all its bitterness, for 
that spiritual and intangible some- 
thing which a plain British soul calls 
by the modest name of Duty, is a 
thing impossible to conceive of with- 
out a quickening of one’s heart! The 
superficial opinion of untroubled 
times is sapient about the bloody 
trade, the wild passions, the hired 
slayers of war ; but through all these 
sbines the gallant old imagination, 
brave, honourable, devout, and single- 
minded, the ideal knight and soldier, 
the Bayard of the heart. He who 
must meet without shrinking every 
evil thing which oppresses nature— 
he whose limbs may be frozen, whose 
brain may be scorched, whom fatigue, 
want, toil, and bardship may all as- 
sault, but must never subdue — he 
who must bear his arms and hold on 
his march, after every faculty of his 
frame is exhausted, and only will 
and courage and a stout heart carries 
him on— he who must rush upon 
his death with a cheer, and rest upon 
the horrible field without a tear wept 
over him, or a friend at hand—and 
who does all this with the calmness 
not of a stoic, but of a hero; he 
may be but a nameless one among 
many, a heavy-witted and gnremark- 
able individual, yet he is at once 
the simplest and the most wonderfal 
instance of that triumph of spirit 
over flesh which is the grand and 
peculiar privilege of humanity. 

And perhaps it is this purely prac- 
tical contest, in which and through 
which he must live his life, which 
makes us associate a certain simple 
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profound, unquestioning—if one might 
use the word, even unreasoning—piety, 
with the highest ideal of a soldier. 
We require no speculation at his 
hands; he has little leisure for it. 
But thrown, as he is, out of all our 
peaceful confidence in external and 
secondary agencies into the far older 


. and deeper consciousness of that life 
and death which lie absolutely in the 


hand of God, it is natural that the 
tone of his faith should take a literal 
plainness and urgency, which minds 
with more leisure to think, and less 


occasion to do, can rarely attain.. 


Who can help recognising this pure 
thread of individuality, descending 
from the Knights of the San Grail, 
from Bayard and Roland, a manly, 
noble, touching strain of that faith 
which believes “like a little child,” 
down to the Uncle Toby of Sterne, 
and the still purer impersonation of 
Roland Caxton? Only fiction, excel- 
leat reader—-imaginary personages 
every one —for few people care to 
know more fact of Roland than is 
told in that saddest of love-tales, 
which even Rhine tourists cannot 
make vulgar; or of Bayard, save that 
he was the sans peur et sans reproche, 
a repetition of whose praise has been 
the highest {fame for every knightly 
soul since his time. Yet though they 
are fictitious, so true and so tender is 
the imagination, that it remains tri- 
umphant over all memoirs and bio- 
graphies, the real soldierly ideal and 
type of man. 

Is it a sinful act to speak of these 
creations of poetic fancy in the same 
breath with General Havelock, or 
with that younger and less distin- 
guished victim of religious life-writ- 
ing, a brave young Christian soul, 
but a much-injured man, Hedley 
Vicars, whose fate it has been to run 
through some hundred thousand co- 
pies, and to give a new impetus and 
vigour to the art of biography, so far 
as its model department is concerned ? 
We are bound to confess we do not 
think so. Havelock, too, has the 
sans peur et sans reproche which is 
better than the cross of the Bath; 
and we have not the remotest doubt 
that the young soldier whose name 
we elass with his, was pricking gal- 
lantly upon the road to that same 
distinction. No one can read of the 


steady Christian efforts of General 
Havelock, of those rayer-meetings 
and instructions, and that devont 
supervision of his men, which at last 
made his commander, in an émer- 
gency, “call out Havelock’s saints,” 
as the special portion of his forces 
known to be never incapable, and 
always ready—-without a respect and 
admiration, only shadowed by the 
wish that, if it had been possible, the 
noble old soldier could have had some 
strain of victory more like the occa- 
sion, and a hymn out of a congre 

tional “Selection” to sing with his 
men. One must not be too particular 
about the hymn—-though one may be 
permitted to wish that Havelock had 
been so fortunate as to be born a 
Scotsman, if for no other reason than 
that he might have celebrated his 
triumphs in those true Psalms, bold 
Saxon and pure Hebrew, which have 
found refuge in the Scottish churches, 
and might give a fit utterance, in 
their rugged nobleness, for a soldier's 
song of battle. But it is impossible 
not to recognise in all these labours, 
in Havelock’s life-long efforts, and 
the eager devotion of the young Vi- 
cars to every work of charity and 
mercy within his reach, the practical 
development natural to the piety of 
men trained to the most pragtieal of 
professions, and fighting their way 
against no metaphysical difficulties, 
but through tangible evil. One can 
perceive this by inference in their bio- 
graphies—but the biographers have 
no idea of exalting that characteristic 
and high peculiarity. On the contrary, 
what Mr. Brock wishes to show of 
the General, and what the remarkable 
lady who writes the Memorials of 
Hedley Vicars does succeed in show- 
ing of her young hero, is, that they 
could talk and write in that style of 
religiousness which obliterates all 
personality, and could spin out pious 
sentiments and wishes by the yard, 
skilfully keeping back behind that 
veil every sign of an individual 
speaker. General Havelock lived to 
be an old man, experienced and ac- 
quainted with life. If ever he did 
write vague letters of general piety, 
age had taught him that words were 
not his vocation. General advices to 
everybody, and big conclusions about 
everything, do not lie in the way of 
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mature and disciplined men. There- 
fore there is but a meagre proportion 
of this kind of letter-writing, which 
has to be made the most of, and ex- 
tended by judicious paraphrase in Mr. 
Brock’s biographical sketch. But it 
is very different with the younger 
soldier. Oddly enough, when one 
thinks of it, it is people who die 
young, and have no experience, who 
are most lavish of their admonitions 
tothe world. It is your young heroes 
who are at once most ready to offer, 
and have the strongest belief in, the 
efficacy of advice, and who speak 
their word, in season and out of sea- 
son, with a conscientious eagerness 
most worthy of honour, but which is 
scarcely so wise as it is brave. How 
far “ Christian experience ” can be 
detached and separated from human 
experience, it seems hard to deter- 
mine ; but when one hears perhaps 
of a young invalid, in the very ear- 
liest stage of life, whose blossom has 
been nipped by sickness; or of a 
young man on the threshold of the 
world, whom no miraculous decree 
of Providence has divested of the 
natural exuberance of youth, as “an 
experienced Christian,” one wonders 
whether this strange reversal of na- 
ture is indeed a fandamental arrange- 
ment of Christianity, and whether 
experience ins spiritual, can indeed 
be totally divided from experience 
in actual life. But however that may 
be, it is very certain and apparent 
that it is the young, and not the old 
Christians, who do the greater part 
of the talk and letter-writing which 
form the bulk of religious memoirs. 
Hedley Vicars was, we have not 
the slightest doubt, an admirable 
young fellow, worthy of all praise 
and honour — good, high - minded, 
brave, a true soldier and Christian— 
but he was young. In the fervour 
of his early faith he wrote letters 
from which, as printed, it would be 
perfectly impossible to predicate who 
or what he was; and these letters, 
with the feeblest thread of story 
linking them together, form the Me- 
morials, which are in the hundred 
and fiftieth thousand, or some such 
uncountable number. From the first 
few pages, which show him as a 
rather naughty and mischievous boy, 
to the conclusion, when the young 
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leader shouts to his men, “ Now, 
97th, up on your pins and at 
them!” there is not one personal 
feature of identity in the whole 
volume ; and but for that morsel of 
familiar slang, which ‘throws a pa- 
thetic unexpected light for a mo- 
ment upon the valiant young Eng- 
lish gentleman rushing into the agony 
of battle, with no grandiloquent ad- 
dress upon his lips, but only those 
common words, touched with the 
humour of his class and time, we 
should have closed the book with 
no more emotion than if it had been 
but a piece of mechanism adapted 
for writing letters, which, by some 
strange chance, had come to an end 
upon those fatal slopes of the East. 
We have no wish to meddle with 
these letters themselves ; what a good 
man writes out of the fulness of his 
heart to his own pious friends, is a 
thing with which general criticism has 
nothing to do, and which never ought 
to have been put under its eye. We 
could easily select, as we had once 
thought of doing, chance passages 
from these, and from the letters of 
half-a-dozen other memoirs, feeling 
confident that no one unacquainted 
with them beforehand, nor, indeed, 
many who had studied them care- 
fully, could have distinguished one 
from another ; but we forbear, lest 
any one should suppose that we have 
any wish to treat contemptuously or 
throw ridicule upon words, how- 
ever often repeated, however like 
each other, which have been the true 
expression of a pious heart. We 
may regret that these words are so 
many, and the meaning so little 
varied. We might almost be inclined 
to say that, not after this fashion, in 
such a superabundance and overflow 
of talk, do the deepest emotions of 
the heart usually express themselves. 
We may be allowed to suppose that 
in this, as in everything else in the 
world, there is a fashion and received 
manner, which people fall into un- 
consciously ; but we cannot either 
blame or criticise letters which we 
can well understand the mother, the 
sisters, the devout women who have 
followed their young hero’s course 
with prayers too deep for words, 
weeping over with hearts which break 
with the fulness of sorrow and of 
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comfort. Too deep for words! if we 
could add a single syllable of ex- 
ception to such letters as those of 
Hedley Vicars, it would be this: 
there are so many of those floats of 
expression which cannot go down 
into the depths, but must keep to 
the surface, that one loses sight of 
the reality which must and ought to 
remain below. 

Our guarrel, however, is not with 
Hedley Vicars, but with the com- 
piler of his Life. It is written, this 
lady says, to refute ‘those who, in 
the face of examples to the contrary, 
still maintain that entire devotion 
of the heart to God must withdraw 
a man from many of the active 
duties of life; and who would be 
prepared to concede that, in mak- 
ing a good Christian, you may 
spoil a good soldier.’ And to en- 
courage ‘young Englishmen who 
have more of Christ’s religion in 
their hearts than they have ever 
avowed in their lives,” “to emulate 
the noble example of a Christian 
soldier.’ An admirable motive; but 
how this can be done by printing 
some scores of pious letters, in which 
there is very little about the active 
duties of life, and still less about the 
necessities of the profession, seems 
rather hard to see. What the book 
does prove is, that the young soldier 
was full of charity and good works, 
and had a pen fluent to write of 
sacred things; that he visited soldiers 
in the hospitals, read to them, and 
taught them, is to be gathered from 
the narrative, but that he made 
large use of those sentences which 
begin with “ May we,” or “Oh!” 
and end in a note of admiration, is 
the chief fact proved by his Life. 
Are young Englishmen to test their 
love of religion, the genuineness of 
their devotion, and the true nature 
of their faith, by their ability to 
write or speak after the model of 
these letters? Is it by practising a 
like exuberance of pious words, that 
the lads are to emulate this Christian 
soldier? Is it the beginning lesson 
of Christianity to enable every one 
who embraces it heartily, not to be 
taught, but to teach? This may be 
the modern lesson most familiar to 
the religious public, but it is surely 
not the essence of the gospel. 
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Let us suppose this book put into 
the hands of a young man begirning 
life, to whom those usages of pious 
talk were unfamiliar, and who had no 
associations of reverence with them. 
We cannot tell—it is almost impossi- 
ble to prediet certainly beforehand 
how anything will affect anybody; 
but the reasonable presumption seems 
to be, and we confess it is likewise 
our own feeling, that the reader, in 
such circumstances, who takes up 
this volume respectfully, with no 
wish to scoff at it, yet with no 
special prejudice in its favour, must 
pause, staggered and puzzled, ere he 
is half-way through. Is it indispen- 
sable, before one dare hope one’s self a 
Christian, to be lie this model of 
Christianity? is it a necessary pro- 
cess of grace in the heart, to convert 
one’s home letters into vague ad- 
dresses, as abstract as if the family 
there were the members of a mission- 
ary association or a prayer-meeting? 
Must all the personal outbreaks of 
the heart be rubbed out by much 
diluted repetitions of a text, or ejacu- 
lations over one’s own shortcomings? 
What is the young soldier—conscious 
of a gay exuberance of spirit which 
he cannot subdue, yet with a manful 
meaning to make his life worth liv- 
ing, whose heart has begun to yearn 
after the unseen, yet. who scarcely 
knows the way—to make of this 
book when it comes into his hands? 
He is told that religion is not incon- 
sistent with enjoyment, and» that the 
Christian life expands everything 
that is lovely and of good report in 
the natural existence, and he re- 
ceives as proof of this welcome in- 
telligence the letters of Hedley 
Vicars! It is possible that no al- 
chemy in the world could wring such 
letters as these out of himself; it is 
probable that he feels no vocation at 
present to teach or testify, that he is 
shy of disclosing to any one the hun- 
ger in .his heart, and that the lesson 
he wants is, how to be, and not how 
to declare himself a Christian. What 
is this youth’s impression likely to 
be of the faith which he longs for 
without yet knowing it, when some 
pious friend puts into his hand the 
little volume where Hedley Vicars’ 
letters, enthusiastically approved and 
received as the type of youthful picty, 
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are presented to him as a model and 
example for his own life ? 

Life is one thing and talk is en- 
tirely another; how long are we to 
have pious aspirations in the fore- 
ground, and all the origin and issue 
of them expressed in a few faint 
lines behind? There are very many 
people who will never put their as- 
pirations upon paper, nor tell any- 
body who or what they pray for,— 
people who could neither quote hymns 
nor write ejaculatory letters — and 
yet may be Christians ; since Christian- 
ity is not a thing either of living or of 
talking, but, far simpler and harder, 
of life. 

It is strange to see, however, how 
these publications hold fast by the 
ancient eighteenth-century idea of 
religion as a thing associated with 
gloom and incompatible with cheer- 
fulness, and how they do their en- 
deavour, while denying the same in 
words, to prove that insane figment. 
We are perpetually assured that no 
one who ever saw this Cbristian’s 
radiant face, or that happy domestic 
circle, could ever venture again to say 
that religion is a gloomy thing ; and 
having said so, biographer after 
biographer lapses into that dreary 
waste of letters, and takes especial 
care that the social cheer of the circle 
they instance, or the smile upon the 
individual face, shall be thoroughly 
concealed from us under the blank 
wall of paper, which is all we get for 
a life. Who believes that religion is 
gloomy? Who does not know in his 
heart, with a certainty beyond de- 
monstration, that the good man is 
and must be the happy man, and 
that there is no such certain crown 
and seal of earthly content as the 
love and the hope of heaven? But 
if anything could persuade us to think 
80, it would be the argument of lives 
cut down into correspondence, or 
nicely picked out in choice bits and 
fragments labelled with the ‘names of 
certain qualities. For ourselves, we 
cannot but think the defence and 
apology as impertinent as it is use- 
less, Who save a religious writer, 
dares to say that there is any popu- 
lar prejudice against religion? ‘The 
boldest pen of profane literature can 
only venture on abusing pretences of 
piety, and knows that a word against 
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true faith itself makes an end of him 
at once and for ever; and even cari- 
caturists, who dealin hypocrites and 
Pharisees, must be very wary of their 
ways, and take good heed that they 
do not step across that fastidious and 
fancifal line of defence which some 
people call only good taste, but which 
surrounds, in the most common fancy, 
the footsteps of true Christians. We 
do not believe there is a man, even in 
the lowest paths of literature, who 
dare imagine for fear of his audi- 
ence, what is said —e with 
the perfect consent of his, by Mr. 
Brock. “ Havelock,” this gentleman 
imforms, “maintained that he was 
not degrading his intellectual nature 
when he became a follower of Christ 
—he was not deteriorating his moral 
nature when he sought to have 
fellowship with the sufferings of 
Christ. To those, indeed, who were 
willing to converse on the subject, ‘he 
showed that never were men more 
mistaken if they imagined they must 
sacrifice their mental manhood in 
order to have faith in the Redeemer, 
or if they supposed that they must 
cease to employ their minds the 
moment they exercised faith in the 
Son of God.” Who supposes any 
such thing, can Mr. Brock tell us? or 
if the thought should linger in the 
corners of some reluctant heart, who 
is bold enough to express it? We 
have heard all our lives defences of 
religion against these imaginary as 
safilts, but we are bound to confess 
that the assaults themselves have 
never come under our observation, 
The, peculiarities of pious people have 
given, and perhaps always will give, 
various poiats of vantage to the wit 
of the world, but the greatest scoffer 
against puritanism, or pietism, never 
ventures to affront his audience by 
an insinuation that those manners 
which he caricatares are part of the 
necessary matter of Christianity. It 
is only through the apologies of reli- 
gious writers that we find out this 
accusation; and those apologies 
which tell us in a few hurried words 
that the hero was none the worse 
nor the sadder for his Christianity— 
that “godliness had neither made 
him a sentimentalist nor a dolt,” and 
that life was pleasant to him now as 
heretofore ; and then hasten from that 
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view of the subject, as if life was 
rather an inferior matter, not worth 
speaking of, produce before us, as 
fruits of his religion, this deluge of 
pious superficial exclamations, and 
the much speaking of those prayers 
and penitences—are indeed the only 
real arguments we ever heard of in 
favour of their own statement, that 
piety is associated with gloom. It is 
safer for a man to believe that people 
who share the same nature feel some- 
what as he does, than that he alone 
is enlightened and the whole world 
lies in darkness. Every man, cer- 
tainly, whom one meets is not a 
Christian ; but every man, one time 
or another, has felt something of 
want and deficiency aching at his 
heart, and snows, though he may 
neither acknowledge it nor act upon 
the knowledge, that the faith of God 
does not bring melancholy, but is the 
inspiration of true life. Yet if any- 
thing could persuade us of so in- 
human and unnatural a statement, it 
would be to see how good people 
take their pleasure sadly at death- 
beds and in sick-rooms how the 
lighter literature of religion is al- 
most all elegiac, and how death it- 
self holds something like a _pro- 
fessional place in the agencies of 
modern piety. One of the heroes 
of this class of books—vwe believe 
Hedley Vicars himself—laments the 
time when he lived without a thought 
of a deathbed and a day of judgment. 
This was a young man, and a soldier. 
Was there no inducement so strong 
as thoughts of a deathbed to make a 
Christian of him? Was it a con- 
sideration of how to die, and not the 
love of Christ constraining—a force 
more mighty than a thousand deaths, 
which turned the face of this young 
saint towards heaven? Let nobody 
believe so unworthy an imagination ; 
but while this fashion of religious- 
ness continues — while the living 
particulars of life are ignored and 
kept in the background, and all the 
details of death commemorated with 
a hard fidelity, it is difficult to avoid 
thinking that, were it within the 
possibilities of human belief, reli- 
gious literature might indeed con- 
vince us that religion was a system of 
heaviness and gloom. 
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It is no such thing, as we all know; 
it is not an ordeal of preparation for 
death inevitable, but the most living 
inspiration of all life; and if any 
one is daunted by the reading of 
those Memorials which commemorate 
young saints, let us beg them to 
remember that everything human 
had its fashion, and that this is but 
the superficial mannerism of the 
time. Letters as same and tame 
and unindividual as though they 
were extracts from indifferent ser- 
mons—the strange barter of prayers, 
which seems in some circles a 
matter of easy arrangement, a kind 
of friendly bargain —‘“ God bless 
you for your letter, and also for 
your prayers, which I value more 
than I can express. As but a poor 
return, while I live you shall have 
mine ;” and all those extraordinary 
technicalities of a pious life, which, 
if we did not know to the contrary, 
we should be half disposed to call 
profane, are in reality but a mask of 
the existence which they profess to 
reveal. Good works and Christian 
charities, as true as pure religion can 
make them, lie under all this babble 
of ill-advised but well-meaning words ; 
and ridicule, however the productions 
tempt it, is a weapon which we 
would be grieved to remember we 
had ever used against the originators 
of the same. At the same time, we 
cannot but contemplate with sadness 
the singular aspect of this branch of 
literature; it is popular beyond all 
parallel: critics frown upon the 
books and sneer at them, but the 
public gives golden laurels to salve 
the scratches made by the critic, 
and buys up by the thousand those 
trim little octavoes, where works of 
higher pretence drop into circulation 
only one by one. Yetit is impossible 
not to perceive that this class of 
writing, magnanimously indifferent 
to natural truth, is like nothing else 
in earth’ or heaven, and specially is 
as far different and widely distinct 
from the lives and words of the 
Scriptures as it is possible to ima- 
gine. From whence does it spring, 
and why is its popularity? We give 
up the riddle to more ingenious 
imaginations ; it is quite beyond any 
solution of ours. 
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THE FIRST BENGAL EUROPEAN FUSILIERS AFTER THE FALL OF DELHI. 


(Continued from our January Number.) 


“Don’t you hear the General say 
Up, brave boys, and march away ?” 


In writing the description of the 
part taken by the Ist Bengal Fusiliers 
jn the operations before and at the 
capture of Delhi, I avoided, as much 
as possible, making mention of other 
corps; and where their gallant acts 
are introduced, it was more in allu- 
sion to, than as a chronicle of, their 
brave deeds. This I did intention- 
ally, because it was so very difficult 
to obtain accurate information; and 
also, because I did not wish to trench 
on others who were anxious to record 
the acts of brave men who were per- 
sonally known to them, and of whom 
they could write more fully than I 
possibly could. 

In the following narrative I may 
probably, in some slight degree, de- 
viate from this, since these reasons 
did not exist, or if so, in a very much 
less degree, as on moving out into 
the district, the Fusiliers then form- 
inf the chief European portion of the 
column, and the officers of this small 
force were all personally acquainted 
with one another. 

For some time rumour had been 
busy ; and the report went that Sum- 
mul Khan, with a considerable por- 
tion of mutineers, consisting of a 
choice body of cavalry, with the whole 
of the Joudpore Legion, several Se- 
poys, and a force of some thousands 
of untrained rebels, with a battery of 
six guns, was about Kanoude, a large 
town about sixty miles west of Delhi. 
To quiet the district, and, if possible, 
bring these men to action, a force was 
sent out under Brigadier Showers, 
which did good service, and after 
some hard marching, returned to di- 
vision headquarters, without having, 
however, been able to learn any par- 
ticulars regarding the rebel army. 
This force captured three strongholds 
of the enemy, in which were many 
guns, and treasure said to amount 
to L.70,000 sterling. 

On the return of this brigade, an- 
other force was sent out to the west, 





—Camp Song. 


having the same object in view. 
This column was placed under Colo- 
nel Gerrard, who had succeeded to 
the command of the Ist Fusiliers ; 
and with him went “the old dirty- 
shirts.” 

We moved out of Delhi, and from 
the tents pitched near the Cashmere 
Gate, on the 9th November 1857, but 
only to get clear of the city, and to 
be in readiness for the march on the 
morrow, and therefore encamped on 
the glacis near the Ajmere Gate. 
Next morning we made a start, 
marching a short distance beyond 
the Kootub, where we halted. On 
the 11th we marched to Gurgong, 
and the next morning on to Pultow- 
lee, through eighteen miles of sand 
—a most trying march for men and 
animals ; indeed, this loose sand con- 
tinued to offer a serious impediment 
during the succeeding marches, try- 
ing alike to men and cattle. The 
nights were cold ; and though the air 
remained cool during the day in the 
shade, the sun always became un- 
pleasantly hot about 9 a.m. 

From Pultowlee we marched to 
Rewarree, where is a strong fort, 
which had been already occupied 
by the column under Brigadier Show- 
ers. It was taken without oppo- 
sition, which was so far fortunate, 
for the defence of these places con- 
sists chiefly of a thick mud wall or 
bank, upon which cannon can make 
little or no impression, with a dee 
ditch. Within are well-built build- 
ings. Both time and men would 
be lost in taking such posts, par- 
ticularly as they are for the most 
part supplied with heavy guns. 
Here the Carabineers (two squadrons) 
joined us, having marched from 
Meerut, about eighty-eight miles, in 
four days. We were very glad to see 
the blue tunics, the prospect of a 
fight becoming more distinct. 

From Rewarree we marched to 
Nemboot, where there was a most 
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unpleasant encamping-ground ; we 
were located among sand-hills, and 
the slightest breeze covered bed, table, 
and papers with dust. We were 
not sorry to march next morning to 
Kanoude, where we met Stafford* 
with irregular cavalry, infautry, 
and artillery. Thus our force was 
efficiently increased, no disagreeable 
occurrence when near an enemy who 
were greatly elated by a success they 
had gained over the Jeypore Rajah’s 
army, which, though greatly superior 
in men and guns, had been most 
soundly thrashed. These Jeypore 
men are most arrant cowards, and 
quite dreaded the mutineers, account- 
ing for their cowardice by explain- 
ing that the enemy was particularly 
dreadful, because they had a terrible 
gun which threw “grapp.” The fort 
of Kanoude is very strong, with three 
lines of defence, and a fair propor- 
tion of artillery, mostly serviceable, 
though some of the guns were cer- 
tainly more valuable from their an- 
tiqnity than from any effect they 
were likely to produce upon an 
enemy. This place surrendered to a 
party of the Carabineers who were 
out with Brigadier Showers. The 
ditch is about thirty feet deep, very 
perpendicular ; and the scarp, being 
formed of light sandy earth, would 
have presented a serious obstacle to 
a storming party, as ladders could 
not be used with much advantage, 
from the great depth of the ditch. 
The place, however, is commanded 
by some sand-hills within short can- 
non-range. Had Captain Dalgetty 
been there, he would have recom- 
mended “a sconce upon those same 
hills.” 





“ Forward, brave champions, to the fight ! 

Svund trumpete—God defend the right !” 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Our intelligence department was 
so admirably managed by Mr. Ford, 
O.S., who accompanied the force as 
commissioner, that when we reached 
Kanoude, we had little reason to 
doubt that an action would be 
fought on the 16th. In fact, we 
felt quite familiar with the ideas 


and intentions of the enemy. It was 
said that they had moved out to 
meet us, and were fully prepared to 
die like men, having put on their 
grave-clothes, so as to be prepared 
for the worst ; and we, on our part, 
were quite ready to gratify them. 
On the morning of the 16th, then, at 
1 a.m., the force marched almost un- 
encumbered, and fully prepared for 
the fight ; all sick and weakly men 
being left in the fort, together with 
those impediments to locomotion in 
India,—bazar and baggage. Still, 
though comparatively free, no sooner 
did the guns attempt to move through 
the city en route to Narnoul, than a 
very serious obstacle was discovered ; 
the angle at one tarn of the narrow 
street was so acute that great delay 
was experienced in getting the artil- 
lery past. Then, again, the sandy 
road seemed more sandy than ever, 
so that we were constantly halted to 
enable the heavy guns to keep pace 
with the infantry. All this caused 
great loss of time—so much s0, that 
though the distance from Kanoude 
to Narnoul was but fourteen miles, 
it was 11 a.m. before we reached a 
village somewhat more than two 
miles distant from this last pla 

Thus ten hours were spent in getting 
over twelve miles of road, and the 
men were greatly fatigued. Just do 
you, Mr. Ebony, go and walk over 
the loose shingle at Portobello for 
ten consecutive hours, and I think 
that you won’t feel much disposed 
to fight even your bitterest enemy. 
Yet so little can man see what is 
best, that while grumbling at it, 
the event showed that this very 
delay was the most advantageous 
circumstance which could possibly 
have occurred. It was thus: The 
village which we reached at 11 
AM. was a strongly-built place, the 
houses being mostly stone and mor- 
tar, situated immediately under @ 
hill about four hundred feet high, 
part of a ridge extending some miles 
to the south-east. In front were low 
walls, admirable defences for infan- 
try. Separated from the village about 
two hundred yards was a large tank 





* I forgot in my previous narrative to mention that Stafford commanded the Ist 
Fusiliers in Delhi for some hours (after the fall of Jacob and Greville), when 
the regiment was repulsed from the lane, and till Colonel Burn came up. 
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with steep banks, standing much 
above the level of the surrounding 
plain, within which infantry might 
also have been most advantageously 
placed. To the left, again, was un- 
even ground, where, however, cav- 
alry could act tolerably, but the 
whole front was admirably adapted 
to that arm, and in horse the enemy 
was particularly strong. Between 
the tank and village ran the road by 
which we were advancing, and guns 
placed in either or both of those 
positions would have swept our 
column. Will it be believed, the 
enemy held this strong position early 
on the 16th, but as the morning ad- 


~ yanced, and no Feringhees were seen, 


they left it! Such, however, was the 
case, and thus ultimately the battle 
was fought on ground much more 
advantageous to us. In fact, were a 
battle-field to be selected throughout 
India, probably not one could be 
chesen offiering a more equal arena 
for opposing armies. 

At the village of Narnoul we halt- 
ed for a short space, and the men 
were having the grog served out, 
and eating the small store of food 
carried by each, when a slight cloud 
of dust was seen to rise over a gentle 
swell of the ground to the left in 
front. At once all are in motion. 
The Carabineers go to the right, next 
he Guide cavalry ; afterwards move 
on a wing of the 7th Sikh infantry, 
next six light-artillery guns; in the 
centre stand the ist Fusiliers and 
heavy eighteens, then a company of 
the Guide infantry and the 23d 
Sikh infantry ; again four light Sikh 
guns, still to the left irregular horse, 
and lastly the Mooltanee cavalry 
complete this line. The entire force 
may be estimated at 2500. On they 
move, Gerrard in front, surrounded 
by his staff, conspicuous in his red 
coat, and left breast covered with 
decorations. There they move, well 
ordered and arranged, each man in 
his rank as on parade. It was & 
glorious sight —the blue sky — the 
still bluer distant hills, those nearer, 
brown and bare—the partly-wooded 
plain—the distant town, indistinctly 
seen—the yellow sand soon to be 
tinged with red, over which the 
troops move so silently ; no wonder if 
the pulse of young and old quickens, 
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and thoughts for an_instant revert to 
other hills far away. 

But what is that cloud? See how 
it has risen—too red for smoke! and 
there seems to be a horseman stealing 
from its edge, as it comes moving 
over the rise in front. Ah! there 
goes a vidette. He was one of the 
Guides, an upright rider with a firm 
seat, and fine cast of countenance for 
a fighting man, by name Shah Pus- 
sund Khan. On he goes, cantering 
quietly, as if for a pleasant morning- 
ride; now he halts, rides a little to 
the right and left, and seems as 
though he saw enough to enable him 
to bring a correct report. Somethin 
now strikes the ground near him, an 
raises a little cloud of dust. Ah! 
here he comes back without any 
hurry, and says his say. In the 
mean time numerous horsemen could 
be seen at the edge of the dust mov- 
ing across our front from left to right ; 
and about this time bang goes the 
first gun of the enemy—high, high! 
None hart, God be thanked! Again 
and again;—ah! there some of our 
brave artillery are down, and that 
grape was fearfully close to the Cara- 
bineers. But now begin our little 
pounders to reply, three to one of the 
enemy, so quickly are they worked. 
There goes the grape, crashing 
amongst their horse, and at last out- 
speak the eighteens and nice little 8- 
inch howitzer (Gillespie's pets) in voice 
of thunder. Surely if niggers funk 
at noise, those fellows must be in an 
awful state. But what is going on 
to the right? Ah! there go the Cara- 
bineers and Guides, What a charge of 
horse! how the dust rises, and now 
the two clouds mingle; the enemy 
charging down to meet our men, and - 
nothing can be seen for dust except 
a strange sparkling in the air. 

Yes, the enemy’s horse moved 
down most undauntedly, and met the 
Guides in full career. The tulwar 
alone is used, and expert must be 
the sabrear who comes back scath- 
less. The charge was commenced by 
Mahomed Khan Ressildar, a man 
who has gained for himself the 
“Order of Merit,” and who, seeing 
a warrior ride out ahead of the enemy, 
at once advanced to meet him. On 
they dash—bright flash the sabres— 
they pass, and one traitor has gone 
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to his account. “Shabash—hurrah /” 
—shout the Guides as they gallop 
forward, led by Kennedy, who this 
day proved himself the worthy son of 
a worthy sire. The Carabineers are 
now at work, sweeping up, a wall of 
horse under Wardlaw; on they go, 
with a momentum sufficient to break 
all before them, and do so, for the 
enemy evidently don’t like such cus- 
tomers in such a line, and so avoid 
them as much as they are able, pay- 
ing more attention to the Guides. 

There is no doubt that these horse- 
men of the enemy fought most des- 
perately. ‘To give an instance: one, 
an old man, came furiously at Ken- 
nedy, who, having just received a cut 
over the back of the bridle-hand from 
the falling sword of one of the enemy 
he had disposed of, was unable to 
guide his horse with that readiness 
so necessary in a tournament of this 
nature ; however, he managed to turn 
his horse’s head in the proper direc- 
tion, and, giving the old fellow a 
right-hander, unhorsed him. Up 
jumped the Sowar without a moment’s 
hesitation, and followed, running after 
Kennedy, grinding his teeth with 
rage. Kennedy coolly turned in his 
saddle and told him to be quick; but 
seeing a Carabineer coming up from 
behind, he called on the heavy to do 
the needful. He,I believe, knocked 
the old man down with the hilt of 
his sword. 

This was a most gallant charge, 
and any cavalier who rode therein 
has reason to be proud. I went over 
the ground that evening, and found 
thirty foemen cloven with the sword. 

Having driven back or cut up the 
enemy, our horse did not pause for 
an instant, but, wheeling round, 
are swooping on the enemy’s artillery, 
and in almost the time it takes me 
to write, the gunners who were brave 
enough to stand were cut down. The 
cavalry moved on, however, without 

iking the guns; and before the 1st 

usiliers had advanced to them, the 
enemy returned and fired two rounds 
of grape, by which one officer, Lieut. 
Wallace, and three men of that 
regiment, were wounded, and Private 
Griffin killed. The guns were then 
retaken by the Fuasiliers, without 
further opposition, except in being 
fired on as above stated. 


While the right and centre had 
thus advanced, the left had likewise 
moved forward. In the first instance, 
the Mooltanees, commanded by Lind, 
had attempted to get round the ridge 
of hills upon our left, but finding this 
would occupy too much time, and, 
moreover, would leave them isolated 
if they succeeded, they returned, and 
advanced in line to within 200 yards 
of the enemy. They were then ordered 
to charge: they did not as a body, 
however, show that determined reso- 
lution so much to be desired, not- 
withstanding the noble example set 
by their brave commander, who, with 
those immediately under his com- 
mand, was soon in the midst of the 
foe. Lieutenant Humphrey, Field En- 
gineer, who this day acted as aide-de- 
camp to Gerrard, on joining these 
men on the left, and finding this 
hesitation at coming to conclusions 
with the enemy to exist, in order to 
encourage them rode ahead, and, 
single-handed, was quickly in contact 
with the rebel horse; then the Mool- 
tanees charged, and a sharp contest 
ensued. The brave Humphrey was, 
however, cut down, receiving a severe 
wound in his right arm, one slight 
one on the left side of the body, while 
a third entirely divided his leather 
helmet and thick turban which covered 
it, fortunately without injuring his 
head. The advance of the Mooltanees 
saved him from death, and he has 
since recovered from his injuries. 

One of the Fusiliers was here in 
ecstasies at the deeds of an officer, as 
he described him, “ dressed in white, 
sir, who wears his boots outside his 
trousers : by the powers, sir, I never 
see’d anything like him ; he rode right 
at those fellows who have big mus- 
kets on big camels, and, by George, 
if he didn’t cut down four of them!’ 
I believe this officer to have been 
Lieutenant Pearse. Lieutenant Mo- 
ney’s horse was here hit by a shot 
from the enemy; he was acting as 
brigade-major, and also adjutant to 
his corps, the 1st Fusiliers. 





All now was confusion among tle 
mutineers, who retired in disarray 
through the gardens and broken 
ground to the left, in full retreat 
upon their camp. During our pur- 
suit, a feat was performed by the 
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horse - artillery, which seemed to 
us so surprising that I record it, 
though to the non-military it may 
appear less deserving of notice than 
how men and horses of that distin- 
guished arm dash into fire, and how 
they do their devoir. We in India 
look upon bravery in action and pre- 
cision of fire as necessary “ belong- 
ings” to our artillery; but what we 
now saw was to us much more as- 
tonishing. On turning up from the 
left, the artillery got into a ploughed 
field, which was separated from the 


‘road by a mud wall fully three feet 


high, At this Dawe’s troop, this 
day commanded by Captain Cook- 
worthy, rode at fuli gallop. On they 
come—over go the leaders nicely both 
together, next follow the centre pair, 
and Jastly the wheelers take the leap ; 
then, with a sort of a kick and a 
bump, over goes the gun on to the 
hard road. ‘The Fusiliers were so 
delighted that they gave a willing 
cheer, while the Sikhs, who wit- 
nessed the feat, said nothing for some 
time, but looked on with open mouths 
and eyes, and at last “truly that is 
wonderful” burst from their lips 
spontaneously. “How could you 
possibly manage that?” asked a 
Fusilier, addressing one of the 
“Ubiques.” ‘Why, it’s the speed 
as does it ; but, Lor’ bless you, that is 
nothing !” 

It was in following up this success 
that our brave commandant was 
shot. He was, as he had been during 
the whole action, too much in front, 
and being, with the exception of 
Captain Osborn (late 45th Regiment, 
Native Infantry), his orderly officer, 
the only one dressed in red, these 
two formed most striking objects for 
the enemy’s marksmen. The troops 
had -advanced up to @ nullah with 
partiaily-wooded banks, and it was 
near the edge of this that Colonel 
Gerrard was seated on his white 
Arab. Lieutenant Hogg of the Com- 
missariat Department, acting as 
orderly officer, had just returned to 
Gerrard, and saw a man coolly fire at 
the colonel from beneath the bank. 
He mentioned the circumstance to 
Gerrard, and entreated him to move 
back. Gerrard said, “Ohi never 
mind—I’ll do so directly, but I must 
see what is going on now.” Again 
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the miscreant fired, and with more 
effect, for the brave officer was shot 
right through the body, the ball at the 
same time smashing his wrist. He 
died in about two hours. 

The troops meanwhile were moy- 
ing on to the left across the nullah, 
to a tank in immediate proximity to 
the enemy’s camp. This had for- 
merly been a native fort, square, with 
bastions at the corners, the curtains 
and bastions being formed of earth 
dug out of the centre, which was 
now full of water: within the en- 
closure were a few pucka buildings. 
The original earthwork had crumbled 
down, and what was once a wall is 
only now a steep bank. Through 
one of the faces an embrasure had 
been cut, and from a gun there 
placed a fire was kept up on our ad 
vancing column. ‘The Fusiliers at 
once charged and took the place, and, 
following up the enemy, entered their 
camp, where there was another gun, 
which was also taken; still pur- 
suing, they were moving to the left, 
when about this time Captain Caulk 
field (late 3d Regiment, Native In- 
fantry) was informed that he had 
succeeded to the command of the 
force, and Lieutenant M’Farlane 
therefore commanded the Ist Fusi 
liers, The regiment was then ordered 
to the right to protect our artillery, 
it being reported that a large force 
was advancing upon our right flank ; 
and although these were the Jey- 
pore and Joudpore troops under the 
Rajah of the first-named district, 
said to be friendly, yet their actions 
had proved the alliance to be of little 
value, leading them to take rather a 
neutral than an active part in af- 
fairs, so that we could hardly trust 
them as friends, especially as it was 
rumoured the Rajah himself had no 
confidence or trust in his own men. 
On leaving the camp and serai, the 
enemy came down on Lind’s cavalry, 
who, being unsupported, were unable 
to bring off or spike the two guns ; 
and the Fasiliers had not moved 
more than 600 yards when the enem 
returned, and in a short time retoo 
the guns, and commenced firing on 
our left flank. By this fire one man 
was most severely wounded, and 
Lieutenant Ellis was struck by a 
grape-shot, which fortunately turned 
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upon the handkerchief in his breast. 
An elephant was also struck and 
knocked over by a six-pounder shot: 
the ball did not seem to penetrate 
the skin of the brute, which was, 
however, rendered useless. Lieuten- 
ant Warner, with two companies, was 
then ordered to retake these two 
guns, which he did without difficulty. 
The Fusiliers were now within mus- 
ket-shot of the serai, which was 
a strong square pucka building, 
having gates on two sides: near one 
of these the enemy had a gun, from 
which they continued to fire, though 
with but little effect, and which was 
almost silenced by our musketry. 
Here the Fusiliers were halted for 
some time, our guns firing on the 
building. Lieutenant Ward (ilth 
Native Infantry), serving with the 
Guides, moving on the right, entered 
the town with some of his men, and 
occupied houses near the serai. As- 
cending one of these, he saw that the 
place was nearly deserted, and, com- 
municating the information, our men 
were ordered to advance, which they 
did, taking the place without ex- 
periencing any real opposition, though 
one of the Fusiliers greatly distin- 
guished himself. From where Lieu- 
tenant Ward was, he could see three 
of the enemy: as he looked, he saw 
one of the Fusiliers ascend the wall. 
Slowly he came on, but determinedly. 
Suddenly the report of firearms was 
heard, followed by a single discharge. 
As the smoke cleared, the Fuasilier 
was seen alone, having shot one, 
bayoneted another, and knocked 
down the third of the enemy, whom 
he slew with his own sword. The 
European who did this was Mac- 
Goveran, who, it is to be lamented, 
should ever “put poison in his mouth 
to steal away his brains ;” but we 
hope that one who acted so well on 
this day will remember that, to be a 
good soldier, a man must be as steady 
in quarters as he has proved himself 
brave in action. 

Thus the fight of Narnoul con- 
cluded. We were entire masters of 
the field, had taken eight guns, the 
camp of the enemy, and the serai. 
Next morning I met one of the 1st 
coming up from the town. “ Well,” 
said I, “is there anything going on?” 
“Oh, yes; there is breakfast going 


on, and all the men are in the best of 
spirits.” On the day of the fight, 
Mr. Ford, the commissioner, had 
a very narrow escape. He had as. 
cended a part of the ridge to ascer- 
tain the position of the enemy, and 
had dismounted to take a steady look 
at them, when a small party of horse 
charged down, and were nearly upon 
him before he had time to mount. 
He, however, managed to get into 
his saddle, and, having a good horse, 
he was soon out of danger. Shortly 
after, moving to the front, he reached 
@ mosque, and being observed, the 
enemy opened fire upon that build- 
ing, first on one side, then on the 
other : so hot was the fire, that it was 
quite impossible for him to leave it 
until our advance forced the enemy to 
retire, when Mr. Ford once more 
found himself at liberty. 





“ But whatever pleasure may be found in the re- 
view of distresses, when art or courage has 
surmounted them, few will be persuaded to 
wish that they may be awakened by want or 
terror.”—Rambler. 


We halted the next day, partics of 
cavalry being sent out to ascertain the 
direction taken by the enemy. This 
was found to be to the south-east, to- 
wards the Alwa Rajah’s district. On 
the 19th November we moved in the 
direction taken by the rebels, but 
saw nothing of them. The march 
was long and tedious, though the 
country was not unpleasing, low 
ranges of rocky hills breaking the 
usual level of the plain. Within the 
last thirty years, lions have been 
killed iu these parts, but the race 
now seems extinct. On these long 
marches the standard subject of con- 
versation, of course, was Delhi, and 
the hardships undergone; but it is 
surprising how little privation is 
thought of when once passed. Now 
the constant watch—the perpetual 
preparation for fight—the poisoned 
state of the air—the deadly ball—all 
are lightly laughed at; even the 
Delhi fever was looked on as a joke, 
and the constant nausea considered 
rather a good thing, as causing a 
saving of food. One plague was 
always spoken of seriously—the flies. 
No one even living in a pastrycook’s 
shop at home can form an estimate 
of this plague—bad to all, but to the 
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sick and wounded terrible; for ser- 
vants could not be obtained in suffi- 
cient numbers to drive them away ; 
and though the sick had veils, yet 
in the restless sleep of sickness these 
were apt to be thrown aside—then 
woe betide the sufferer. I have 
known these pests deposit their 
eggs in the mouth, nose, and other 
outlets of the body, where sores 
guickly formed, filled with a multi- 
tude of “ fellow-lodgers” in the frail 
tenement of the soul. At night we 
had a respite from these, mosquitoes 
regularly relieving guard. Then the 
stink of that camp! surely many a 
tall fellow was laid low by stink the 
most “ foul and palpable.” We came 
to the conclusion that dead Pandy is 
decidedly strong, camel stronger, 
but monkey worse than all! The 
ne plus ultra of all that is abominable 
is monkey! I remember Lieutenant 
Woodcock and myself walking in 
Delhi shortly after it was taken; we 
passed many dead niggers, exceed- 
ingly high, but we at last came to a 
monkey — there was nothing for it 
but to bolt. However, we resumed 
our course, and at last arrived at the 
place where Woodcock was hit, 
which occurred in the lane up which 
the Ist were checked. “ Yes, it was 
here I fell,” said W., “and, strange to 
say, the feeling I experienced was 
one of rage at being hit—killed, as I 
thought, for I was struck full in the 
chest. There I lay, bleeding much. 
Just then, that young lad Wavell (late 
45th Native Infantry) came up, and 
behaved like a brave fellow, for he 
lifted me up, and though the grape 
and bullets were falling round us so 
thickly that I entreated him to leave 
me to die (believing myself mor- 
tally wounded), yet he never for an 
instant hesitated, but got me to a 
place of safety.” 

The subject turned upon the ser- 
vices rendered by the ditferent arms 
and departments. All were in admi- 
ration of the Commissariat arrange- 
ments: the credit due to officers 
in this department was exceedingly 
great. Not only were supplies of 
necessaries always obtainable, but 
they were abundant and cheap. In 
fact, I believe that grain was cheaper 
in the Delhi camp than at Umballa 
last year; and those who know the 
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native character will duly estimate 
the effect of this simple fact upon 
the minds of the natives. It was 
a perpetual advertisement of our 
superiority, a standing illustration of 
our being thorough bundobust kur- 
nay wallahs — that is, ‘‘good man- 
agers,” men of foresight, and far- 
seers. This must have made a pro- 
found impression upon natives of all 
classes and opinions. 

After the siege was over, I took a 
quiet walk with Caulfield over the 
then deserted batteries, and, mount- 
ing the Observatory, looked at the 
whole front of the enemy’s late posi- 
tion—a sight which did much to give 
us a correct idea of the ability and 
energy of our Artillery and Engineer 
officers—the plan of the attack so 
good, its execution so perfect, and 
this too with such slender means 
In all the enemy’s batteries were the 
remains of smashed artillery, show- 
ing how accurate had been our fire 
even at such great {distances, while 
most of the guns still serviceable had 
marks of having been hit by our 
shot. Truly the. mortality among 
the Pandies and their artillery must 
have been fearful. I can hardly fancy 
how they continued to work their 
guns, and their having done so shows 
that the natives are not so wanting in 
courage as some would wish to make 
out. Many officers informed me that 
they had seen single men amongst 
these mutineers stand out alone, and 
move on to meet the European soldier. 
One instance I will mention: After we 
had got into the city, and had just 
cleared out the church, Lieutenant 
Woodcock, who was near the build- 
ing, saw a Sepoy and Fusilier advance 
to meet each other. Both had mus- 
kets loaded, and when still about 
thirty yards distant, they both fired, 
but without effect. The mutineer 
then advanced with clubbed musket 
upon his antagonist, who quietly 
stood with his piece at the charge. 
The Pandy made a sweep with the 
butt of his gun at the Fasilier’s head, 
which he avoided, and the next in- 
stant the Pandy was run through. 
However, as not one of the 1st Fusi- 
liers was wounded by a Pandy’s 
bayonet during the whole of the 
Delhi campaign, we can hardly be 
wrong in coming to the conclusion 
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that the Sepoy is no admirer of close 
fighting. Thus we chatted and gave 
vent to our thoughts as we moved 
along the road, when suddenly we 
were greatly disgusted at seeing 
flames arise from a peaceful roadside 
village, caused, we felt sure, by some 
of the plundering followers of our 
camp. Captain Caulfield was greatly 
annoyed, and at once ordered a party 
to secure the delinquents. Hardly 
had they started when a fearful ex- 
_— showed that the poor peace- 
ul cultivators kept their powder dry, 
and that they had, for quiet people, a 
most liberal supply of the article, in- 
tended, no doubt, for sporting pur- 
poses. 

We continued our march on to Mun- 
dun, and from thence to Rewarree on 
the 20th, where we struck into the 
road by which we had marched out 
from Delhi. After two days’ balt 
we reached Pultowlee; and while 
here Lieutenant-Colonel Seaton, C.B., 
joined us, he having been appointed 
to succeed Colonel Gerrard in the 
command of the Ist Fusiliers, and 
also of the colump, We -.were quite 
glad to see how a visit to the hills 
had restored the gallant colonel to 
health, and how entirely he seemed 
to have recovered from the effects of 
his wounds. From this we proceeded 
by easy marches to Delhi, which we 
reached on the 29th November. 


“Prepare your generals, 
The enemy comes on in gallant show ; 
Their bloody sign of battle is hung out, 
And something must be done immediately.” 
—Julius Cesar. 





We were only in Delhi a few hours 
when we knew that work still re- 
mained to be done, and this time 
we did not much relish that marked 
out for us; for of all the duty it is 
the lot of a soldier to perform, that 
of escort to a large convoy is un- 
doubtedly the most distasteful, there 
being but little credit to be obtained, 
while, if any accident should occur, 
blame is sure to fall heavily. Now 
the train we had to protect was com- 
posed of a “lot of sundries” for 
the use of his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chiefs army, extending 
from a cook-boy upwards to an ele- 
phant, and no end of carts laden with 
tents, baggage, and ammunition, &c. 
&c. The whole convoy, it was esti- 


mated, would occupy seventeen. miles 
of road. Ah! what a delightful pro- 
spect of rearguards, what agreeable 
remarks sure to be made to officers 
on duty, because Gopy, ghariwan 
(carter), by jamming his cart with 
that of Gopaul, has kept this pro- 
cession four hours beyond time. Al- 
together we were somewhat of the 
artilleryman’s opinion, who thus free- 
ly expressed himself regarding the 
corps: “ Hang me, I wouldn’t be in 
that 1st Fusiliers for anything, they 
always have the hard work; and 
the only consolation to them is, that 
they somehow manage to do it.” 
Well, whatever the work was in this 
instance, we felt sure, having Seaton, 
that it would be done, and well done. 
The pian he adopted was so simple 
that I will venture to give it as a 
“receipt,” to be followed by any 
commandant who may be similarly 
situated. We may state the question 
thus :—Given, a small force to pro- 
tect a large convoy. That is the 
question. This sum is worked out 
by rale of sword as follows: When- 
ever an enemy is near the line of 
your road, drop your convoy, push 
on, and cut him up, taking his guns 
as a matter of course. On our march 
down, this rule was thrice applied, 
and the whole of this tremendous 
convoy protected, without a single 
article being captured by the enemy, or 
plundered by friendly villagers. 

We marched from Delhi at two 
AM. on the 9th December, moving 
through the city, and over the 
bridge of boats, and along the 
trank-road, which we found to be 
in capital repair; in fact, from not 
having been cut up by traffic during 
the late rains, it was hard and 
smooth as one of the best macadam- 
ised roads in England. Strange to 
say, after marching for a few miles, 
the hardness of the surface seemed 
to distress the men more than the 
sand in which they had been lately 
walking. 

We marched next morning to Se- 
cundrabad—a tolerably large native 
town, which we found had been plun- 
dered and burnt by the natives; for 
it must not be at all fancied that, 
during the late emeute, the people of 
Hindustan have united with the 
simple view of driving the English 
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from their country. Many had a 
much more pleasant object in view; 
and it was that of helping themselves 
to property, to whomsoever it might 
belong, always provided that such 
might be obtained without incurring 
personal risk. Where they could 
get a good fat, Buneah,* he was plun- 
dered without the slightest hesita- 
tion; and in fact, at this very town, 
the following new mode of extracting 
rupees was practised by mutineers 
and parties of armed peasants upon 
the wealthy, as I was informed by 
people of the place. The persons 
suspected of being guilty of having 
money, had one or two hooks in- 
serted under the shoulder-blades, or 
other tender part. He was then 
pitched into a well, and allowed to 
sink for about half a minute, and 
then drawn up by a rope attached to 
the hooks. Did he still prove re- 
fractory, the operation was repeated ; 
but I am told that it is never neces- 
sary to continue this very long, the 
most obstinate Buneah yielding ra- 
pidly to the treatment. In sober 
truth, these men have practised 
greater horrors upon each other than 
they have upon us; but whilst 
our sufferings are patent to the 
world, few will ever know what the 
people of this country have suffered 
during the last year, We marched 
the next morning to Koorjah, and, 
by the regular route to Allyghur, 
being joined by a small party of the 
9th Lancers, under Captain Head of 
that corps. On reaching Allyghur, 
we found the fort to have been put 
in thorough repair, so far as the de- 
fences went, and that it was held by 
a party of the 3d Bengal Europeans 
and some Sikhs, under command of 
Major Eld, late 9th Native Infan- 
try. Here we halted a day; and 
hearing that there was a large force 
of the enemy within a short distance, 
made every preparation for action, 
leaving the convoy, with all sick, 
and heavy baggage, under the pro- 
tection of the guns of the fort, if not 
in it, and marched on the 13th to 
Jellallee. On the 14th we moved to 
Gungehree, which we reached at 
about 8 a.m., passing Farquhar’s 
force of Belochees and European ar- 
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tillery, encamped a little off to the 
right of the road: these had arrived 
the day previous. Crossing the Kali 
Nuddee, our tents were pitched about 
a mile and a half beyond Farquhar, 
in some rhuhar fields; and the day 
being fine—“ another fine sunshiny 
day !"—with rather a strong breeze 
blowing, it was impossible to see any 
distance; for, from the soil being a 
light sand, the slightest wind is suf- 
ficient in dry weather to raise a cloud 
of dust which completely obscures 
the view. Moreover, the rhuhar was 
then about three feet high. Most of 
the officers had breakfasted, and the 
men were about to sit down to their 
morning meal, when the well-known 
alarm sounding from our bugles 
called all to their posts. Not one 
of us had the smallest idea that we 
were to be attacked by the enemy, 
whom we hoped to have met on the 
morrow. However, there was no 
mistaking the familiar notes; and, 
as I said, officers and men were out 
in an instant. We were formed up, 
the 1st Fusiliers and a hundred men 
of the 3d Bengal Europeans, who ac- 
companied us from Allyghur, in the 
centre, with the Sikhs and cavalry 
on our flanks, the Carabineers and 
Lancers on our right, and Hodson’s 
Horse on the left, with the light 
guns in front, the heavies being 
brought up from the rear as quickly 
as possible. In this order we ad- 
vanced on to the right of the road 
leading to Khassgunge, and were not 
long in doubt as to the whereabouts 
of the enemy, for our guns were 
quickly engaged with those of the 
mutineers. These replied but feebly 
to our fire; and it soon became ob- 
vious that the movement which they 
seemed to be making to our right, 
instead of being, as was expected, 
one of attack, was really a retreat; 
and it became necessary to move 
the cavalry on rapidly, to pre- 
vent the enemy carrying off their 
guns. Captain Wardlaw, who this 
day commanded the Carabineers, 
had received directions to use his dis- 
cretion as to the time when it would 
be most advantageous to charge. 
Thinking the time had arrived, he 
advanced boldly upon the enemy’, 





* A corn-chandler, or petty trader in grain, 
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battery. On went the cavalry, but 
were received by showers of grape 
from the guns, and by musketry from 
the infantry, who were posted behind 
low sand hillocks. Nothing but death 


. stopped the charge of our horse, who, 


dashing on, captured the guns, and 
sabred the gunners and infantry. The 
whole affair took less time in execu- 
tion than I do in writing. Yet, in 
that short space, three out of five 
officers of the brave Carabineers and 
four men were killed, and eleven 
men wounded; while Captain Head, 
who commanded the small party of 
Lancers charging with the Cara- 
bineers, was also most dangerously 
wounded, two men of the latter corps 
being killed and four wounded.* 

Hodson on the right was, mean- 
while, off after the flying foe, who 
were pursued and cut up for miles 
by his Irregulars, whose red caps and 
redder swords will long be remem- 
bered by the enemy. I saw Hodson’s 
sword, on his return, with three most 
ominous notches in it, and blood to 
the hilt. Even in the pursuit the 
rebels were dangerous, for the casual- 
ties amounted to twenty-three among 
Hodson’s Horse. 

Our infantry never fired a shot, 
and could hardly have seen an enemy, 
their retreat being so sudden, and to 
us unexpected. In fact, we were 
afterwards informed, and there is 
every reason to believe the infor- 
mation true, that having heard of 
Farquhar’s small force, the enemy 
had advanced in expectation of cut- 
ting it up, and were quite taken 
by surprise at finding themselves in 
presence of a column of whose arrival 
they had not the smallest idea. Thus, 
having gained an easy victory, we 
returned to camp at about half-past 
2 p.m.; and though we could not 
but feel sad at the serious loss among 
our gallant cavalry, more particularly 
at; losing such a soldier as Wardlaw, 
yet at least we had the satisfaction 
of knowing they died in a glorious 
cause, and that they had been well 
avenged. The cavalry captured all 
the enemy’s guns—one nine-pounder 
and two sixes—all Government pro- 


perty, and in good order. That gal- 
ant officer, Light, of the Artillery, 
charged this day with the Carabineers, 
and said that he never saw men stand 
better to, or work their guns with 
more determination, than the rebels. 
Major Farquhar deserved great credit 
for the rapidity with which he brought 
up his men into action. Had the 
enemy really made a stand, the Be- 
lochees and artillery under his com- 
mand would have arrived quite in 
time to have shared in the fight. 





* Pandy, your coat is very fine, 
Your belt is full of riches ; 
But then, you know, your heart is in 
The bottom of your breeches.” —.4non, 


Next morning we marched to 
Khassgunge, where the townspeople 
seeemed to rejoice at our arrival, and 
told us that the enemy had retreated 
with great precipitance through that 
place. On the 16th we moved to 
Surhawur, where some of the enemy’s 
cavalry were found, and cut up. 
Mavy of the disaffected also here 
paid the penalty of their crimes. 
While halted, we heard the morning 
gun of the enemy, followed by five 
or six other discharges. These latter 
seemingly came from the north-east; 
but it was difficult to be certain 
from what point the sound pro- 
ceeded. On the 17th we marched 
towards Puttialee, and when within 
about two miles, just at sunrise, 
whilst passing through a village, 
we were informed that the rebels 
were still in their camp, and were 
determined to fight, but that they 
had only four small guns. Just out- 
side this village we halted. Our 
men had their “morning,” and the 
troops were then disposed so as to 
be ready for the work—Hodson’s 
Horse, the Artillery and Carabineers, 
on the right; the 1st Fusiliers, with 
one hundred of the 3d Europeans, in 
the centre; and on the left, Stafford’s 
Sikhs and some of Wyld’s Rifles; 
again, on the left of all, some artil- 
lery, and the heavy guns in rear. 

Moving on in this order, the 
artillery being pushed to the front, 
we reached the top of the slope lead- 





* Sandford, attached to the Carabineers, was one of the two officers who escaped, 
so that really only one officer of that regiment, Lieutenant Russell, came out of this 
charge. 
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ing down to Puttialee. The ground 
in front is open, but the view some- 
what confined by the crops of rhuhar ; 
and the morning being hazy, it was 
difficult to see distant objects dis- 
tinctly. The town is tolerably ex- 
tensive, the houses being detached 
and surrounded by gardens, particu- 
larly to the right, the fences enclos- 
ing them being formed by steep mud 
banks, mostly fringed with grass 
some eight or nine feet high. The 
whole place is well wooded. 

The enemy were drawn up imme- 
diately in front of the town, and the 
gardens on our right were partially 
occupied by their troops. To the 
left of the road a shallow ditch had 
been dug, seemingly intended to pro- 
tect infantry. Some time before our 
centre reached the top of the ridge 
the rebels opened on our advanced 
parties of cavalry from eight guns, 
and very shortly afterwards our ar- 
tillery began to reply, our infantry 
being halted until some impression 
was made by our fire. This artillery 
combat might have continued, per- 
haps, thirty minutes, when the word 
to advance was given. On we move, 
and, to our surprise, without receiv- 
ing a shot from the enemy, whose 
guns, we found, on reaching their posi- 
tion, had been captured by Colonel 
Seaton, who led the staff and horse- 
artillery, with some few of Hodson’s 
Horse. In fact, seeing the enemy 
wavering, this bold charge, led by 
Seaton, decided matters so far as 
the guns were concerned. All was 
not over, however, for Hodson, wisely 
avoiding the gardens and town, kept 
upon the right flank of the now re- 
treating enemy, and, still moving on, 
when the open country was gained 
plunged into the flying crowd, and 
then came the scene of retribution. 
The “hour and the men” were there, 
and bloody were the : horsemen’s 
swords when they returned from a 
seven miles’ pursuit. The Cara- 
bineers, Lancers, Artillery, and Ir- 
regulars, all were satisfied with this 
morning’s work. It was estimated 
that six hundred of the foe were slain. 
In the meanwhile the infantry swept 
through the town and gardens, start- 
ing Pandies from under straw, out of 
ditches, and even finding a few in 
trees. Thus we went on until the 
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place was thoroughly cleared. On 
reaching the open country, the ground 
was marked out and the camp formed. 
It was then found that we had cap- 
tured thirteen guns, much ammuni- 
tion, and lost but one man of Hod- 
son’s Irregulars. Not a European 
was killed, and only three were 
wounded. 

When the bugle sounded our ad- 
vance upon the town, our surgeon, 
who had formed our hospital about 
two hundred yards to the right of 
the column, rode up, and asked one 
of the men if any one had been in- 
jured. “O yes,” said one of the 
Fusiliers, “only Jamieson has been 
hit through the pooch.” “ Poor fel- 
low,” observed the doctor, “ what 
struck him?” “A round shot,” was 
the answer. ‘A round shot through 
the paunch !” exclaimed the surgeon, 
not catching the word; “why, the 
man must be killed outright ; where 
is he?” “There, to be sure,’ was 
the reply. The doctor, most anxious 
to see this interesting case, hurried 
to Jamieson, No. 4 Company, and 
then found that it was only the 
cartouch-pouch which had been torn 
from his back by a twelve-pounder 
shot, without injaring him in the least. 

Next day ‘We halted. The attack 
on this place was singularly well- 
timed, as, from letters found, I was 
informed that orders had arrived the 
evening before, directing the rebel 
force to fall back upon Futtehghur ; 
and I learnt from villagers that 
several elephants with baggage had 
passed along the road the night 
before the battle, en route to that 
place. Had we been a day later, our 
birds would have been off. This ac- 
counted for our finding so very little 
baggage and no treasure. 

All the country people were heartily 
glad to get rid of their Sepoy friends, 
and rejoiced to see us again. Going 
out as I did some distance from camp, 
I was invariably treated with civility, 
milk being brought out for the sahib, 
and the best shooting in the place 
shown, quite in the good old style. 
Of course, my acquaintances expected 
to be remunerated; it was not “all 
love,” neither was it from fear, some 
calling at my tent the next day, and 
wishing to show me fresh ground. 

On the 19th we moved back to the 
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camp formerly occupied by the ene- 
my (the distance might be two short 
miles); but it became necessary, as 
news was brought in that a consider- 
able number of rebels were going to 
attack us. What they could intend 
surpasses conjecture, unless they be- 
lieved that we had met with a re- 
verse. However, no sooner did they 
find a small body of our Irregulars 
were observing them, than they made 
a bolt of it, not even stopping to eat 
their already cooked dinners, or hay- 
ing the civility to ask us to partake, 
though we were most anxious to 
“cut in.” Our friends never paused 
until they were across the Kali Nud- 
dee, and over this stream we were not 
to cross. 





“He who fights and runs away, 

May live to fight another day.”—ZZudibraa. 

On the 21st December we marched 
to Surhawur, on our return, moving 
gradually down to Mynpoorie, where 
we heard that a force had been got 
together by Tej Singh (Anglicé, The 
Sharp Lion), the rajah of that place. 
Though there were Sepoys with his 
army, if army it is to be called, the 
greater number were seemingly com- 
posed of the idle and idly disposed, 
of whom any number may be col- 
lected in India upon the shortest 
notice. Knowing this, we hardly 
expected them to await our attack ; 
and we were therefore agreeably sur- 
prised when, on the morning of the 
27th, we were informed that this 
force still held together, and was de- 
termined to fight. Moreover, the 
Rajah, Tej Singh, though very drunk, 
was too much interested with his 
young ladies to think of moving, and 
he had told his chief adviser to go and 
be , when that respectable indi- 
vidual ventured to suggest the ad- 
visability of his running away. The 
information obtained by Colonel 
Seaton, through Mr. Cox, C.S., who 
attended the force as commission- 
er, was so good, that he had his 
plan of action arranged long before we 
saw the enemy. They, expecting us 
to march down the high-road, were 
drawn up for battle on either side of 
it, with their guns pointing down the 
line upon which they calculated that 
we should advance. Instead of obli- 
ging them, however, in this respect, 
we were ordered to leave the road 





about four miles from Mynpoorig, and 
march by a country pathway run- 
ning parallel to the high-road, but 
perhaps a mile distant from it. We 
advanced in column, but so as to be 
able, on the instant, to face the enemy 
by asimple deployment. Having thus 
moved on for about a mile and a half, 
the enemy’s guns began to fire upon 
advanced parties of our cavalry, and 
now the artillery was pushed on in 
advance to cut the enemy off from 
the town, and also to take them in 
flank, should they venture to stand. 
In the same direction moved the Ca- 
rabineers and a few Lancers, Hod- 
son’s Horse keeping to the left, and 
rather facing the enemy. The fire 
from their guns continued whilst this 
manceuvre was being executed, our 
infantry keeping steadily upon the 
move. At last our guns opened ; two 
rounds are fired; there is an explo- 
sion from where the enemy are, among 
the trees yonder; and the cry now is, 
“They are off—they are off!” Awa 
go the cavalry in pursuit, helter-skel- 
ter. We,in the meanwhile, advance 
upon the town, which is entered with- 
out the firing of a shot. Finally, 
we reached the palace itself, where, 
—ahem !!—we discovered a foundry, 
with moulds for guns, all perfect, one 
old six-pounder, and a double-barrel 
guo, not a bad sort of a weapon for 
ducks, had it been only safe, “ which 
it was not.” Thus terminated the 
battle of Mynpoorie, in which we did 
not lose a single man killed, and in 
which two only of Hodson’s Horse 
were wounded. Counting the double- 
barrel as two, nine pieces of artille 
were taken—one a beautiful 8-inc. 
howitzer, seemingly lately received 
from Futtehghur. This gun was never 
fired, as, from the ground being very 
sandy, they were unable to get it 
round to bear upon us from the direc- 
tion in which it was first placed, 
when we did not advance, as they 
anticipated, by the high-road; we 
found it standing, loaded with a ter- 
rific charge of grape. 

The enemy probably lost two hun- 
dred, but they scattered so entirely 
upon the “sauve qui peut” principle, 
and sO many women were mixed up 
with them, that it was found impos- 
sible to square accounts with the men 
in the manner most wished. ~ 

After remaining in the palace about 
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an hour, the main body counter- 
marched to the old cantonment, near 
which place we encamped. At Myn- 
poorie we halted four days, changing 
ground once. We found the church 
at this station not so much injured as 
might have been expected, though 
the woodwork, pews, &c., had been 
removed as far as practicable. This 
tends to confirm a story we heard 
regarding the rebels. It was, that, 
having brought a gun to bear upon 
the building, and being unable to hit 
it, the gunners put down their bad 
shooting to some evil spirit who had 
taken up his abode within, and who 
turned aside their shot. In conse- 
quence, the firing was discontinued, 
lest some evil should befall the im- 
pious beiags who ventured to fire 
at a “bhoot ” (wicked spirit). On 
the 3lst we marched to Bewur, our 
movement in this direction being ex- 
pedited by intelligence brought in by 
some of Hodson’s men, to the effect 
that a party who had gone out with 
Hodson had been cut up. The affair 
happened thus: We were aware, of 
course, that the Commander-in-Chief 
was moving up country, and were 
very anxious to open communpica- 
tion with him. When, therefore, 
reports came in, all agreeing that his 
Excellency’s camp was only thirty 
miles distant, it was considered ad- 
visable to permit Oaptain Hodson, 
eager, as usual, to ‘be foremost, to go 
forward with a party of his cavalry. 
About a hundred of the Sikhs went 
with Hodson to Bewur. Here he 
left part of them, and only took 
on some twenty men. Lieutenant 
M‘Dowell, his second in command, 
accompanied him. On reaching Chi- 
bramow he found that the chief, in- 
stead of being there, was still some 
fifteen or twenty miles distant. It 
was impossible to move the men on— 
their horses were too tired ; he there- 
fore left them, and proceeded onward 
with ‘Dowell. Late at night, news 
was brought into our camp that the 
Sowars thus left by Hodson had been 
surprised and cut up, and the village 
of Chibramow was of course in the 
hands of the enemy. Knowing that 
Hodson would return at once, and 
was sure to pass through this village, 
we were all most anxious upon his 
account, not for friendship’s sake 
alone—though he is, I am proud to 
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say, a Fusilier—but also for the loss 
the service would sustain in one so 
thoroughly proved, and who had done 
such good service to the State; we 
thought of him and M‘Dowell quiet- 
ly caught, all unsuspecting and un- 
prepared! Yet what could be done? 
The force was ordered to march two 
hours earlier, and instead of halt- 
ing at Sultangunge, as was first pro- 
posed, we moved on to Bewur. On the 
road, a little before daylight, a note 
was received from Hodson, informin 
Colonel Seaton that he was safe; an 
I am sure not one among us but felt 
much better when the good news 
was communicated by the colonel. 
The manner of his avoiding the dan- 
ger was this: After leaving his men 
at Chibramow, he went on with 
M‘Dowell to the chief's camp, had 
his interview, and was returning, 
when, about five miles from Chibra- 
mow, a man called to him from the 
side of the road, and told him that, 
when he passed the village in the 
morning, two thousand of the enemy 
were about to enter the place from 
the opposite side. These, supposing 
Hodson’s small party of horse to be 
merely an advance-guard of our force, 
had at once retired, and concealed 
themselves in some gardens off the 
road. Afterwards learning, through 
spies they sent, how matters really 
stood, they had come down on the 
place, cut up all they met, both vil- 
lagers and Sowars, and rushed on to 
the ford,so as to secure the road to 
Futtehghur. These men were evi- 
dently a party of rebels retiring be- 
fore Walpole’s force. Hodson, hear- 
ing this, was upon his guard, and 
avoided the place, distinctly hearing 
the hum of the enemy’s camp as he 
walked his horse upon the soft sand 
by the roadside. Thus he came in 
safe, but slightly tired by a ride of 
some hundred miles. This was the 
second time that Hodson opened a 
communication between two armies. 
The first, it will be remembered, was 
between the Meerut and Umballa 
forces, shortly after the breaking out 
of the mutiny—an enterprise more 
full of danger than this last, which 
proved so perilous. The man who 
gave the timely information to Hod- 
son was a Brahmin, to whom he had 
shown kindness that morning. 
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“Now are our brows bound with victorious 

wreaths.” 
“Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings.” 

—King Richard I. 

At Bewur we halted, waiting some 
days for the convoy, escorted by 
Wales’s Horse. The followers of this 
enormous convoy, notwithstanding 
repeated orders and constant flog- 
gings, administered most unsparingly, 
by the Brigadier’s direction, to all 
plunderers, still continued to give 
great trouble and annoyance. At 
least, I gather that such was the case 
from the conversation I overheard 
one evening. I was walking with 
Captain Osborn in the cool of the 
day, when a stout oily native came 
up to complain of the damage he had 
sustained. Oily peasant, with a low 
bow: “Sahib, I have had my corn 
trampled down by camels, and my 
sugar-cane eaten by the riders of ca- 
mels ; what can your slave do ?”— 
Captain O. “ How unfortunate! Do 
you know who stole the wood out of 
the dak bungalow hard by ?”—Dirty 
villager: “Oh! dear no, I don’t 
know ; haven’t the slightest idea.”— 
Captain O. “ Well, your village does 
happen to be very close to the bun- 
galow ; but, of course, it could not 
be you who burnt and sacked it—of 
course not: tell me, is your father 
alive ?”—“ Yes.”—Captain O. ‘ And 
your grandfather ?”—Oily peasant : 
“ No.”—Captain O. “ You may per- 
haps remember that venerable in- 
dividual ?”—“ Oh! dear, yes,” was 
the reply.—Captain O. “ Did he, or 
did your father, ever tell you, or did 
you ever see your crops injured as 
you say that they have been this 
year ?”’— Distressed savage: “ No, 
never before, protector of the poor.” 
—Captain O. “ Well, this is the re- 
ward of mutiny. Your brothers and 
friends the Sepoys have brought this 
upon you, and this unsettled state 
of the country is merely a specimen 
of what their government would be; 
now, go home, and think over all 
this.” Brigadier Walpole’s column 
marched into Bewur on the 4th 
January 1858, and on the following 
day we proceeded to Fattehghur, 
pulling up half-way at Mahomed- 
abad, hoping to share in the attack 
upon the former city, the Commander- 
in-Chief being about to move upon it 
from the south. There was, how- 


ever, no stand made at Futtehghur, 
the enemy having retired across the 
river, wanting the pluck to face the 
Chief’s force after their defeat at 
Rhodahgunge. 

On the 6th we marched into Fut- 
tehghur, and encamped a short dis- 
tance from the army, of which we 
formed an integral: part, under the 
personal command of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Here we had the 
pleasure of seeing the Highlanders, 
“a sicht gude for sair een.” Equally 
refreshing was it to see the Naval 
Brigade, the former, however, being 
the object of attraction to the natives, 
who were most curious to know if “ it 
was some other England that they 
came from, as they spoke another 
language.” Besides this,- they were 
anxious to know if “the Highland 
gentlemen in their hurry to come 
out had not forgotten their trousers,” 
The sailors, not understanding the 
prejudices of caste, rather surprised 
the natives by interrupting them at 
meals with, “I say Johnny, how do 
you sell your cakes?” and of course 
receiving no answer, taking up a 
chupatie (pancake), and throwing 
down what they call a halfpenny in 
payment, thus spoiling the man’s 
meal ; for no native would think of 
eating what remained of chupaties 
which had been touched by an Kuro- 
pean. 

Our men seemed to fraternise most 
with the Rifles, at least I judge so 
from the following. Private Blank 
is brought in much bruised. ‘ Well, 
Pat, how have you been hurt ?”— 
“Why, a drunken beast of an ele- 
phant knocked me down, and then 
dunched me with his head.” “Ah! 
that is singular. Are you quite sure 
that you were not drunk yourself?” 
—* Certain, but the two Rifles with 
me were in an awful state.” “ I dare 
say, but I never heard of an intoxi- 
cated elephant before.” —“At any 
rate, your honour, the driver, who 
ought to know, said that the beast 
had been drinking.” Inquiry here 
ceased. Paddy was quite too strong 
in mother- wit. 

The Commander-in-Chief here re- 
viewed us, and was pleased to speak 
of the corps in the most complimen- 
tary way, particularly remarking 
that “their having abstained from 
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lunder was most gratifying to him.” 
he appearance of the remnant of 
the old 1st was also considered satis- 
factory by our distinguished leader. 
We changed camp, moving from 
the cantonment to the new Ame- 
rican missionary church ; and while 
here, our leader, Colonel Seaton, O.B., 
was promoted to a brigadier’s com- 
mand. We were very sorry to lose 
one who may truly be marked as for- 
tunate— fortune in his case secured 
by judgment in action. His plan of 
attack was always good, and the 
way in which the commander's head 
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saved the lives of the men is suffi- 
ciently proved by the list of the 
casualties in three actions. These, 
indeed, were victories—victories won 
rather by the general than by the 
soldier. Captain Cunliffe succeeded 
to the command. 

Here, dear reader, we halted for 
some time, and from this place I 
propose, in another paper, to travel 
with you to Cawnpore, thence across 
the Ganges to Lucknow; a name 
only second to that of Delhi in point 
of interest. My next, then, shall be 
from the banks of the Goomtee. 





THE COST OF WHIG GOVERNMENT. 


My Dear Ezsony, — When this 
reaches you, if it should reach you in 
time for your next publication, I 
have no doubt that the Whigs will 
be in full retreat after their late cur- 
rish onslaught, less humiliated by 
shame than frantic with disappoint- 
ment at their failure to recover office. 
Some ten days ago, judging from the 
jubilation of their supporters, and 
the arrogant braggery of that portion 
of the press which is content to wor- 
ship the undeviating pluck of Pal- 
merston, the straightforward policy 
of Lord John Russell, and the high 
rectitude of Clanricarde, an uniniti- 
ated stranger must have believed 
that the knell of the Derby Adminis- 
tration had sounded, and that Down- 
ing Street would forthwith be occu- 
pied by that same section of politi- 
cians which the House of Commons 
so lately hurled from power, because 
the honour of the nation was not safe 
in their miserable hands. Had the 
interests at stake been less moment- 
ous, I should have derived no small 
amusement from remarking the daily 
downfall of the mercury in the self- 
registering scale of assurance — the 
gradual subsidence of the swash- 
buckler bullying of Bobadil, into the 
detected impotency of Parolles—the 
humiliating change in the tone of the 
hack orators, whom the Whigs put 
forward in debate, from indignant 
denunciation of their opponents, to a 
whimpering protest of their own 
purity of motive—the sinking of the 
war-note of defiance, and the substi- 


tution of the penitential psalm. But 
this is no jesting matter. It is an 
impudent attempt on the part of a 
selfish, grasping, and unpatriotic 
faction to perpetuate a rule of which 
the country has declared itself to be 
weary ; which has already cost a most 
lamentable expenditure of blood and 
treasure; which is directly antago- 
nistic to wise, useful, and economi- 
cal government ; which has lowered 
our influence abroad, and which has 
bred disaffection at home. 

They say, howeve?, that they are 
certain of a majority ; and some of 
their satellites, who pretend to ex- 
traordinary skill in computing votes, 
assert that it will be a large one. A 
fico for their prophecies, say I! 
Were they assured of victory, we 
should have had none of this bluster- 
ing and bragging, which reminds me 
forcibly of the hideous shouting in a 
Chinese regiment on the eve of run- 
ning away. It seems to me a clear 
proof that they are by no means con- 
fident of the plack and constancy of 
their followers, many of whom dread 
a dissolution quite as much as they 
dread the foul fiend, and will do no- 
thing to provoke a catastrophe so in- 
jurious to their pockets, and so fatal 
to their aspirations after senatorial 
renown. With that awfal prospect 
before them, the rank and file of the 
Liberals, who cannot expect even a 
chance of looting, are desperately 
unwilling to move, and it was for the 
purpose of deceiving them that the 
Cambridge-House conspirators have 
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invented the monstrous figment of 
such an ascertained majority, as 
must render all idea of a dissolation 
impracticable. I will tell you why 
I call it a monstrous figment. Mak- 
ing every allowance for party ties, 
and inclinations, and strong entrea- 
ties, and unscrupulous misrepresen- 
tations, I refuse to believe that a 
majority of the British House of 
Commons will sanction such an ini- 
quitous measure as the proposed 
wholesale confiscation of the land- 
rights of the people of Oude. I am 
aware that every means will be used 
to prevent that issue from being 
raised ; but in reality there is none 
other worth consideration. The 
question is between the substance of 
the proclamation by Lord Canning, 
and the substance of the dispatch 
by the Ministry which censures it. 
The one proposal is to confiscate 
without trial ; the other to regard pro- 
perty as inviolable, except where it 
as been forfeited by crime. That is 
the issue before Parliament — the 
ouly issue which is understood by 
the British people, or which will be 
understood by the civilised world— 
and I cannot think so basely of my 
countrymen as to believe that for 
any motive, much less for the mere 
aggrandisementeof a faction, they 
will decide in direct opposition to 
justice and humanity, or  sanc- 
tion a most flagrant violation of 
the common law of nations. I refuse 
to believe that the great Liberal 
party are mere puppets to the will of 
a selfish junto of greedy Centurions, 
who, having held council in their 
tent, and divided the prospective 
spoil, can step forth, and desire the 
phalanx to do their bidding, without 
even the ceremony of an explanation. 
I am satisfied that there are men 
among that party who would spurn 
such contemptible dictation ; and I 
expect that, ere this debate is over, 
some of them will make open procla- 
mation of their independence. If 
the case is to be decided on the 
merits, I have no fear whatever as 
to the result; and that it should be 
otherwise decided, appears to me 
incomprehensible. 

At the very worst, the result must 
be a dissolution of Parliament, a re- 
sult for which I, certainly, am not 


anxious ; for a general political con- 
test is at no time palatable to the 
country. But if the Liberals are 
weak enough to play the game of the 
grasping Whigs, and to embarrass the 
Ministry on a great question like this, 
vitally affecting the whole future 
policy to be pursued in India, such a 
step may be absolutely necessary. [ 
desire it not, but I do not fear it. It 
may not be a probable, but it cer- 
tainly is a possible contingency ; and 
that being the case, a word or two 
suggested by the present state of 
parties, may not be out of season. I 
wish that such matters were more 
frequently discussed. There is a 
great deal of independent feeling in 
the country, which might be roused 
to activity were it properly appealed 
to ; and you may rely upon it, that, 
at the present day, independence of 
thought is the thing most impera- 
tively required. You may consider 
it a dubious compliment, when I 
state my conviction that the high 
position which Maga has always 
maintained is quite, as now, owing 
to her high independent attitude, as 
to the talent exhibited in advocating 
her views. And as the independence 
of Members of Parliament can only 
be secured by an independent exer- 
cise of the franchise, let me say a 
word or two upon that topic, before 
passing to what is the more imme- 
diate subject of my letter. 

Every elector throughout the three 
kingdoms will do well to consider, 
and that most seriously, and apart 
from personal motives, what may be 
the effect of his vote upon the future 
government of this country—not as 
regards the predominance of this 
party or of that, of Lord Derby or 
Lord Palmerston, or any other leader 
— but as sending to Parliament 
honest men, who will estimate mea- 
sures simply as they may tend to the 
public good, and support statesmen 
only so long as they minister to the 
public advantage, 

It may appear strange that it 
should be necessary at the present 
day to insist upon the importance of 
a thoroughly conscientious discharge 
of the electoral function; but the 
truth is, that in a vast number of 
cases, men who are not regular and 
interested partisans, vote, or abstain 
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from voting, rather from habit, con- 
nection, friendship, persuasion, or 
seduction, than from a clear sense of 
duty, or deep impression of responsi- 
bility. They regard their individual 
votes as of very little consequence, and 
labouring under this delusion, they 
constantly fall victims to those poli- 
tical crimps, who, at all elections, are 
as busy as recruiting-sergeants at 
a country-fair. They agree to vote 
for Mr. So-and-so, because he is a 
pleasant person, a respectable citizen, 
a responsible man, and one who pays 
his way, without reflecting that he 
has notoriously sold himself to do the 
bidding of a particular party, repre- 
sented by a particular leader; and 
that his sole sense of honour is to re- 
deem that engagement, even though 
his conscience should warn him that, 
in so doing, he is sacrificing the inter- 
ests of the nation. Others, again, are 
induced to give their support to a 
candidate, of whose antecedents they 
know nothing, because he is a smart 
clever fellow, with considerable power 
of slack-jaw, and a vehement de- 
nouncer of abuses. Alack! before he 
has been a month in the House of 
Commons, that promising young 
patriot will have tasted of Achan’s 
accursed thing, and be found as obe- 
dient to the whip of Hayter as ever 
was clown at Astley’s to the gentle 
flagellation of Widdicombe. Impos- 
ture, my beloved Ebony, is of no one 
particular party. I have seen ere 
now, a gentleman present himself to 
a somewhat divided constituency as 
a Liberal-Conservative, or Piebald, 
and gain support from either side, on 
account of his ingenious adjustment 
of colours. Afterwards I have seen 
that identical individual expose him- 
self to sale and become the slave of 
the highest bidder, as calmly as if 
the human market at St. Stephen’s 
were one whit more creditable than 
that of Constantinople. Verily he 
was entitled to a fair price, for he 
sold not only himself, but every elec- 
tor who was fool enough to believe 
in his integrity. 

But the grand delusion of the day, 
and that which ought in every way 
to be exposed, is the monstrous fig- 
ment of the Whigs, that there exists 
or has éxisted for some time back a 
Unitep Liseran Party. I -can 


believe in the existence of the Sea 
serpent or the Kraken, in Prester 
John, in the Wandering Jew, in the 
reality of the Golden Fleece, or the 
Apples of the Hesperides—in any- 
thing strange, wonderful, remote, or 
unlikely—but my swallow is much 
too limited to let down this Liberal 
party! Wherever there is a party, 
there must according to my under- 
standing of the term, be some com- 
mon bond, some general tie, some de- 
finite aim, some intelligible purpose. 
All the members of it must agree to 
do something, or to abstain from 
something ; they must have unity of 
action, else they are no party at all. 
Fancy a boat’s crew, one half of whom 
shall be pulling, and the other half 
backing water——call ye that a united 
party? 1s it a sign of union among 
them that they hate and despise 
each other, wrangle, revile, and ac- 
cuse each other of all manner of vil- 
lany, fraud, subterfuge, deceit, mean- 
ness, imposture, and _ swindling? 
Where was the union when the Ra- 
dicals, with such hearty good-will, 
and such genuine exertion of toe, 
kicked the Whigs out of office, howl- 
ing and discomfited, no latter than 
the month of February? Have they 
since apologised, contritely and in 
tears for having subjected their be- 
loved friends of the Whig section of 
the Unrrep Liserat Party to such 
ignominious punishment? Have they 
tendered any healing diachylum, or 
fomentation, for the fundamental 
bruise? Have they listened to the 
witching words of’ old Mr. Ellice, 
who, to the intense amusement of 
the public, kept stumping about the 
pavement so industriously for the 
purpose of patching up differences? 
Are they willing, like the sagacious 
and self-denying Horseman, to put on 
Whig harness; though, unlike him, 
without any distinct understanding 
as to the supply of oats? What 
amount of love—or let me rather 
say, of respect, which should be more 
than love—prevails among you, O ye 
of the Liseran Unirep Parry, even 
at the present hour? Can worse be 
said of a man, or of a body of men 
who call themselves statesmen, than 
that they are actuated by faction, not 
by principle—that, under the pretext 
of public duty, they are conspiring 
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for their selfish aggrandisement, or, 
to use direct words, for place and 
pay—that they are paltering with 
the welfare of the empire to insure 
the defeat of their opponents? Yet 
such are the charges that have been 
broadly preferred against the Whigs, 
acting for the nonce under the guid- 
ance of Lords Palmerston and John 
Russell, by Messrs Roebuck and 
Bright, by Sir Robert Peel and Sir 
James Graham, all of them Liberals, 
and conspicuous members of that 
heterogeneous alliance, which the 
Whigs would fain have us to believe 
is still in maintenance and active ope- 
ration. 

Why do I refer to these things? 
Simply because, in the event of a 
dissolution of Parliament, you will 
hear the Whigs shouting in the 
marketplace, as clearly as I now 
hear the cuckoos of the hill-side; 
that the Liperan Cause is in 
danger; and that all Liberals must 
unite to aid them in overthrowing 
the Derby Administration. Pos- 
sibly you may think that they will 
hardly have the audacity, after their 
recent exposure, to try that dodge 
again. I know them better. They 
have become so used to the pillory, 
that they have lost all sense of the 
disgrace attending it: they are as 
impervious to shame as the most 
inveterate gang of thimblers, They 
know that ‘the cry has been effectual 
to serve their purpose in the days 
which have gone by; and they will 
try it on still, just as an itinerant 
performer on the barrel-organ keeps 
grinding away, though almost every 
vestige of a tune has departed from 
the instrument. For a quarter of 
a century that cry, the LiprraL 
Causz, has found them in meat and 
drink—yea, in clothing and spend- 
ing-money—has equipped and pro- 
vided for, at the public cost, no end 
of Dowbs and similar innocents, 
who have been nurtured with the 
Whig manna—has given them fresh 
strength when exhausted and broken 
down ——has never failed to find a 
new supply of dupes—has been the 
happiest imposture that stands re- 
corded in the annals of political 
roguery. When the Hebrew sales- 
man in despair abandons the cry of 
“Clo’,” then, but not till then, will 


the Whig desist from his slogan of 
the Liserat Cause. After all, un- 
der present circumstances, I greatl 
doubt whether he could invent a 
better, for the Whig stock in trade is 
very scanty, miserably threadbare, 
somewhat unclean, and in no manner 
of way alluring. 

I do not expect that this exceed- 
ingly stale device will impose upon 
any large section of electors, or that 
a regular Whig, known as _ such 
by headmark, wilk profit much at 
the hustings by calling on the con- 
stituencies to rally for the Liberal 
cause. But there is a peculiarity in 
the Whig mode of recruiting, which 
seems to me to have escaped general 
observation, although it has proved 
most advantageous for their pur- 
poses, and has tended, more than 
anything else, to prolong that delu- 
sion to which I have just adverted. 
I am informed that it has been prac- 
tised more systematically in Scot- 
land than in England, but of that 
you must judge for yourself. If it 
be so, I should be inclined to ques- 
tion the truth of that adage which 
assigns to the Scot a larger portion of 
shrewdness than is supposed to be 
gifted to his southern neighbour. 

Though the Whigs make a regular 
practice of claiming the Liberal sup- 
port for every candidate of their 
own section whom they may bring 
forward, they by no means recognise 
the obligation of recipocity in the 
case of an independent candidate. 
If he is a new man, they denounce 
his intrusion as an unprincipled at- 
tempt to break up the Liberal party. 
If he has previously sat for the 
borough, and comes for re-election, 
they start against him some titled 
Whig whippersnapper, whose family 
—God save the mark—have a vest- 
ed right of representation. There 
are, however, some places which 
they cannot occupy by direct adhe- 
rents, because the electors have had 
too long and too intimate a know- 
ledge of Whiggery to tolerate it 
when undisguised, and will not sub- 
mit to the degradation of being 
misrepresented by some unfledged 
Phipps or Elliot. To all outward 
appearance, these are fortalices not 
to be carried by assault, or won uy 
dexterous management. The b 
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of the electors are hard-visaged, 
hard-headed men, with strong re- 
forming notions, and but small re- 
spect for the aristocracy. They are 
not to be won over in the mass 
by becks and bows and wreathed 
smiles—they are proof even against 
the fascinations of the Whig Calypsos 
and Circes, whose electioneering ex- 
ploits are amongst the fondest tradi- 
tions of the party—they are not 
tractable to balls, cannot be bribed 
by venison, and are indeed about as 
impenetrable a set as ever taxed the 
ingenuity of a Treasury agent. But 
there is always one weak point by 
which the tempter can creep in. 
Boroughs have corporations, and the 
majority of every corporation con- 
sists of drones who have a keen ap- 
petite for honey. Gradually there 
has arisen between the members of 
the corporation and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or some knowing 
subordinate, a substantial good un- 
derstanding. The stimulating effect 
of Government patronage has been 
felt and appreciated; and the mag- 
nanimous common-council-man who, 
with Roman fortitude, has devoted 
Bill to the excise, and Tommy to the 
post-office of his country, begins to 
appreciate the value of the axiom 
that virtue has its own reward. Pre- 
sently our friend in London begins to 
manifest some curiosity as to the po- 
litical state of the borough. He has 
heard that Mr. Rubbles the builder, 
who is a stiff Cobdenite, intends to 
offer himself as a candidate on the 
next vacancy. He has nothing what- 
ever to say against Rubbles, who 
doubtless is an excellent person ; 
still it does strike him that he, 
Rubbles, is not quite the style of 
man who ought to represent so im- 
portant a borough as Quashington ; 
nor can he hold out the hope that, in 
the event of his return, matters can 
be adjusted so smoothly and plea- 
santly as before, between her Ma- 
jesty’s Government under the aus- 
pices of Lord Viscount Palmers- 
ton, and the common-council-men of 
Quashington, in whose welfare and 
prosperity the noble Viscount has 
always taken so deep and marked an 
interest. The friends of Mr, Rubbles 
really should interfere; for the con- 
duct of an extensive business is ma- 
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nifestly quite incompatible with the 
occupancy of a seat in Parliament. 
Will Mr. Jobloon be kind enough to 
speak privately on the subject to 
Mr. Rubbles? On this hint Jobloon 
speaks, but presenfly finds that he 
has caught a regular Tartar; for 
Rubbles, having gained an inkling 
that the Government officials have 
been interfering in what certainly is 
no business of theirs, swears, by lath 
and plaster—as the Scythians swore 
by fire and sword—that he will see 
the whole gang of them, includiug 
Jobloon and the noble Viscount, at 
the bottom of the pit of Erebus be- 
fore he will surrender the cherished 
object of his ambition. 

This causes a decided coolness, 
amounting almost to frigidity, be- 
tween the two worthy burghers, who 
had hitherto been fast friends, and 
who had consumed together as many 
tumblers of brandy-and-water as 
would have sufficed for the computa- 
tion of the Christian era. Jobloon 
privately expresses his opinion to a 
select auditory, that Rubbles is a: 
conceited ass, who esteems himself 
wiser than his neighbours; Rubbles, 
with equal truth, denounces Jobloon. 
as a political castaway. The demon 
of discord, having elbowed his way 
so far, now takes open possession of 
Quashington. The citizens are divid- 
ed in opinion and sentiment. Some 
would willingly support Rubbles, 
were Rubbles other than heis. They. 
admire his independent attitude and 
burly scorn of imposture; but they. 
are not sure whether, after all, he is- 
likely to cut a great figure as a Par- 
liament man. For Rubbles has an 
awkward habit of perverting the- 
Queen’s English, and makes wild 
work with his polysyllables. Also, in 
the act of delivery, he demeans him- 
self like a demoniac, with so much 
froth and fury and frantic gesticula- 
tion, that it is by no means safe, and 
at all times exceedingly unpleasant, 
to act as his bottle-holder. But were 
he as great a master of oratory as 
either Mr. Vernon Smith or Sir 
Charles Wood, poor Rubbles would 
be still liable to the objection which 
lies at the bottom of the heart of 
every elector—namely, that at best 
he is a simple tradesman like them- 
selves, not very much richer, or more 
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learned, or wiser than his fellows, 
and that his pretensions to represent 
them in Parliament savour of con- 
summate impudence. No _ better 
judge of human nature ever lived 
than our venerable preceptor Alsop ; 
and is it not written in his pages how 
‘the jack-daw that availed itself of 
the peacock’s feathers was instantly 
surrounded, insulted, and persecuted 
‘by its tribe ? 

It is understood that, in the event 
of a dissolution, the sitting member 
for Quashington, Mr. Pettitoe, is to 
retire. It is full time. Immediately 
after the passing of the Reform Bill, 
Pettitoe dropt into Quashington like 
an aerolite, and buried himself so 
deeply in the soil thereof, that he 
never could be dislodged. His poli- 
tics are nominally Liberal, but of an 
uncertain kind. He called himself 
a Philosophic Whig, voted on all 
great oceasions with his party, and is 
supposed to eccupy his leisure with 
the construction of ballot-boxes on an 
improved principle. But he is now 
old, deaf, obtuse, and somewhat 
qquarrelsome; and it is evident to all 
men that he eannot last for another 
‘session. Rubbles is alone in the 
field ; shall we shout huzza for Rub- 
bles ? 

Not yet. Inthe warmth of his hon- 
est heart, and with a great splut- 


ster of indignation, Rubbles has made 


himself conspicuous by denouncing 
the Palmerstonian policy as regards 
China, and at a public meeting has 
made some observations the reverse 
of complimentary to Sir John Bow- 
ring. He had mueh better have 
held his tongue. Down come the 
tidings of dissolution, and down 
comes a stout elderly gentleman, who 
forthwith waits upon Mr. Jobloon, 
introduces himself as Mr. Chopstick, 
a retired China merehant in affluent 
cireumstances, who proposes to stand 


‘for. Quashington on independent Li- 


beral principles. He is the bearer of 
a note of introduction, which, when 
unfolded by the trembling hands of 
Jobloon, discloses the well-known 
‘initials attached to the magic words 
“All right;”—a firman equal in 
potency to any that ever bore the 
signature of the Commander of the 
Faithful. Next morning Quashing- 
ton is placarded with the address of 


Mr. Ohopstick, an uncompromising 
Liberal, ready to go for the ballot, 


annual parliaments, household guf- ° 


frage, separation of Church and 
State, reduction of the army, aboli- 
tion of diplomatic establishments, 
and every other kind of social and 
political reform—tied to no ministry, 
jealous of cabinets, distrustful of 
statesmen, but determined upon one 
point—to support that glorious and 
truly British policy of universal in- 
terference, of which Lord Palmerston 
is so distinguished a champion, and 
which has made the name of Eng- 
land so beloved from the rising to 
the setting of the sun. Against such 
a candidate as this, whose purse is 
supposed to be quite as long as his arm, 
and who has the reputation of having 
realized rather more than a million 
from contraband dealings in opium, 
what chance has Rubbles? None. 
One by one his friends, following the 
example of the treacherous Jobloon, 
fall away from him. Chopstick is 
elected member for Quashington by 
an immense majority; and has ever 
since maintained his character for 
uncompromising liberality—only, 
somehow or other, he is always found 
voting for the Whigs. 

I should like very much to know 
how many Chopsticks there are at 
this moment in the ranks of the Li- 
beral party. They are by no means 
easily detected, because it is an un- 
derstood thing that they are not to 
have office; unless indeed, when the 
extreme exclusiveness of the Whigs 
has excited such general dissatisfac- 
tion, that, for appearance sake, it is 
absolutely necessary to introduce 
some new blood. On such occasions 
it is sometimes deemed expedient to 
call in a Chopstick, on the distinct 
understanding, however, that he is 
to resign without murmuring, so 
soon as it may be prudent to rein- 
force the Whig family connection. 
But usually they are expected to con- 
tent themselves with pickings of pa- 
tronage, which go a great way in- 
deed to strengthen their individual 
interest, and which are always cited 
as splendid instances of Whig liber- 
ality. Of all modern political inven- 
tions, the institutions of this sacred 
order of the Chopstick may be consi- 
dered the most.useful, Without them 
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Whiggery would long ago have gone 
to a dishonoured grave; for the creed 
of the Whigs is not a popular one, 
nor do they understand the art of 
enlisting the public sympathy. But 
when the Whigs proper are in dis- 
grace, then the Chopsticks stand 
forth as their vindicators and apolo- 
gists, admitting indeed their faults, 
bewailing their backslidings, but urg- 
ing all Liberals to give them a fresh 
trial and a new lease of confidence, 
as the only means of making good 
defence against the common enemy, 
by which obnoxious tilte they invari- 
ably designate the Conservatives, 

It was by means of the Chopsticks 
that the Whigs hoped the other day 
to succeed in their desperate attempt 
to overthrow Lord Derby’s adminis- 
tration; and you may depend upon 
it that the movement was not made 
without due consideration, and a 
strong conviction of its importance 
at this particular time. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, and acting upon 
the usual system of tactics, the Whigs 
would hardly have ventured so soon 
to join issue with their opponents ; 
indeed, it might have been presumed 
that they were not in a state to do 
so, as rancour, jealousy, and disunion 
were notoriously in their camp, and 
the serious feud between Lord Palmer- 
ston and Lord John Russell was not 
even in the course of accommodation. 
The risk of failure was evidently great ; 
and the consequences of failure could 
not be otherwise than disastrous. 
Nor was the casus belli by any means 
such as a long-sighted politician would 
have selected from choice. It was 
clearly impossible to have vindicated 
Lord Canning’s confiscatory procla- 
mation on the grounds of humanity 
or justice, whatever kind of argument 
might have been advanced in favour 
of its policy; and yet, unless unqua- 
lified approval could be given to the 
terms of the proclamation, how could 
the censure passed upon that pro- 
clamation by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment be condemned?’ All this must 
have been foreseen, noted, and dis- 
cussed before the arrangements for 
the assault were made. 

Why then did the Whigs resolve, 
under such unfavourable circum- 
stances, to risk an attack—why was 
a reconciliation so hastily patched up 
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between the sulky chieftains—why 
was Oambridge House made the 
scene of a clandestine conspiracy ? 
To me the explanation appears quite 
simple. It has been the policy of 
the Whigs for many years to de- 
nounce the Conservatives as bigoted 
obstructives, enemies to reform, oppo- 
nents of retrenchment and economy, 
friends of tyranny, and so forth; and 
to disseminate the notion that the 
liberties of the people were not safe 
in the hands of a Tory government. 
They knew too well the practical 
value of the word ‘ Liberal ”—though 
in their case a word only, without 
any real significance—to allow it to 
be applied to any other party: and 
they have found apt organs in the 
press to propagate the gross delusion. 
If the Conservatives actually were 
what the Whigs represent them to 
be, their accession to power would 
excite ‘no such convulsive struggles 
as mark the political history of the 
years 1852 and 1858. It would 
rather be hailed, by all but habitual 
placemen, as a fortunate interregnum, 
useful for the consolidation of the 
Liberal phalanx, for promoting har- 
mony, adjusting differences, and pre- 
paring for a new course of legisla- 
tion. If the tenor of Conservative 
government is unpopular, illiberal, or 
oppressive, surely the best way of 
guarding against the possibility of 
the reconstruction of such a govern- 
ment would be, to let the people of 
Great Britain have some real expe- 
rience of the evil? If the influences 
of Whiggery are so wholesome, and 
those of Toryism so baleful, why 
shrink from the practical demonstra- 
tion? Are you afraid, Messieurs the 
Whigs? Yes, terrified to your in- 
most souls. 

You collected your forces, ar- 
ranged your Chopsticks, and made 
this most foolish and futile assault 
upon the Ministry—not because you 
anticipated any danger to India from 
their manly and upright assertion of 
the principles of truth and justice— 
not because you were especially con- 
cerned for the mortification which so 
merited a rebuke might inflict upon 
your friend Lord Canning—but be- 
cause you saw that they were com- 
mending themselves to the country 
by steady perseverance in that policy 
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which they had openly announced, 
that promise was followed up by 
performance, and that the indepen- 
dent Liberals, whom you never were 
able to win over by flattery or ca- 
jolement, were already drawing a 
contrast between their earnestness 
and activity, and your pretence and 
inefficiency. You were aware that, 
with each successive month, they 
would gain golden opinions from all 
sorts of men, the more readily be- 
cause you had so often disgracefully 
abused the credulity of the public. 
You saw them bringing forward 
practical measures of reform which 
you might long ago have carried, 
had you given to the public inte- 
rests that amount of thought and 
care which you lavished on your 
party mancuvres; and you deter- 
mined, if possible, to cut short that 
course of useful and popular legisla- 
tion, becanse it furnished sé severe 
a@ commentary on your own apathetic 
career. Worse than all, you saw 
that the honour of the nation and 
the rights of British citizens, which 
you and your high-spirited leader 
had allowed to be tarnished and in- 
fringed with hardly the semblance of 
a protest, were at once triumphantly 
vindicated by the activity and deter- 
mination of the Conservative go- 
vernment; that the captives whom 
you had allowed to pine in the Nea- 
politan dungeon, exposed to moral 
and physical persecution so severe, 
that even reason gave way beneath 
its pressure, were set free; and you 
could not but feel how miserable in 
the eyes of Europe was the position 
which you had assumed, compared 
with that of your successors ! 
Excuse, my dear Ebony, this apos- 
trophe to the Whigs. I do not 
often converse with them; but when 
I do, I like to have it out. They 
cannot possibly take offence at my 
plain speech, because the same thing 
or something very like it, has been 
repeated to them in the House of 
Commons, by various of their old 
allies, several times in the course of 
the last fortnight. For my part, I 
wish that it could be repeated 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land; so that the people 
might cease to be mere dupes of 
words, and set themselves diligently 


to inquire what are those Liberal 
principles about which we have 
heard so much. I ought rather to say, 
what is Liberal practice—for prin- 
ciples, heaven knows, are easily come 
by, and there is no great difficulty in 
enunciating them. 

By way of affording a small con- 
tribution towards the stock of mate- 
rial necessary for such an inquiry I 
would entreat the attention of the 
ratepayers of the three kingdoms to 
the price which has been paid, or 
rather the debt which has been in- 
curred, for the maintenance of a so- 
called Liberal Government, from the 
year 1852 downwards. It will be 
remembered that in that year Lord 
Derby resolved to take the sense of 
the country, through the legitimate 
means of a dissolution of Parliament, 
on the vexed question of Free Trade, 
binding himself and his followers to 
abide by the decision, so that one 
great element of internal dispute 
might finally be set at rest. The re- 
sult, as every one anticipated, was in 
favour of Free Trade; and from that 
moment the strife, which had lasted 
for well-nigh seven years, was termi- 
nated. But on that question, Lord 
Derby, as minister, had sustained no 
defeat. He did not assume office for 
the purpose of reimposing the sliding- 
scale of duties upon corn, or for mak- 
ing any alteration in the fiscal sytsem 
which had been adopted. On the 
contrary, his ministry was partly 
composed of men who professed their 
adherence to the commercial prin- 
ciple then recognised and in opera- 
tion, and who were avowedly adverse 
to a change. When the new Parlia- 
ment met, it became obvious that 
the Ministry were not to be allowed 
even the formality of a trial. They 
had been condemned, and were to be 
ousted, not for anything they pro- 
posed to do, but on account of con- 
scientious convictions which many of 
them held upon a question then at 
rest, and never to be disturbed— 
convictions which, be it remembered, 
had, but a very few years before, 
been expressed by the more promi- 
nent of their antagonists. And ousted 
they were upon the Budget, in con- 
sequence of that well-known coali- 
tion of the Whigs with the adherents 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, who pre- 
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sently proceeded to make a distribu- 
tion of the spoil. 

The first effect of the change of 
Ministry was the outbreak of the 
Russian war. That this calamitous 
event arose directly from that poli- 
tical movement which made Lord 
Aberdeen Premier of Great Britain, 
is incontestably proved by the corre- 
spondence of Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
who has detailed the conversation of 
the Emperor Nicholas with a minute- 
ness which leaves no possible room 
for doubt. The death of the great 
Duke of Wellington, which happened 
in the autumn of 1852, the removal 
of Lord Derby from power, and the 
restoration to office of the Liberal 
party, whose diplomatic weakness and 
faint-hearted policy he thoroughly 
understood and appreciated, seemed 
to the Ozar to present to his am- 
bition precisely that opportunity 
for carrying into effect his designs 
against Turkey, which he had long 
sighed for in vain. Still he might 
have been checked before the sword 
was actually drawn, and the irre- 
vocable step taken, had Britain 
then possessed a Foreign Minister 
capable of expressing, in clear, strenu- 
ous, and unmistakable language, 
the sentiments of the country, with- 
out disguise and without circumlo- 
cution. But, unfortunately for us 
ali, the conduct of the Foreign Office 
was then intrusted to Lord John 
Russell, who, enchanted with the 
opportunity of drawing up a state- 
paper upon a subject so momentous, 
and desirous of showing his complete 
master of style, concocted a minute 
so weak, so frivolous, and so over- 
loaded with absolutely fulsome com- 
pliment, that the Czar may be par- 
doned for having failed to compre- 
hend its tenor, or rather for having 
regarded it as a mere formal protest, 
the substance of which bore about 
the same proportion to its verbiage 
that Falstaff’s modicum of bread did 
to his intolerable deal of sack. We 
have heard recently some severe 
strictures passed upon Lord Ellen- 
borough’s style of composition; and 
if we are to accept this document by 
Lord John Russell as a model and 
masterpiece, undoubtedly there is 
some foundation for the criticism. 
But in sober earnest, what is the 
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worth or value of a despatch, minute, 
or document of any kind, unless it 
conveys to the recipient the distinct 
views of the man who sends it? 
Certain forms there may be, or for- 
malities of expression, which, being 
sanctioned by long usage, may find 
their way into diplomatic intercourse, 
but never surely to such an extent as 
to obscure the actual meaning. I do 
not blame Lord John Russell for 
this. I have read a good many of 
his compositions as matters of duty, 
and I am deliberately of opinion that 
he never was at any time capable of 
writing a good despatch. There is 
an inherent feebleness in his style, 
arising, as it appears to me, from a 
perpetual straining after elegance, 
and a fastidiousness in the choice of 
words which must ever disqualify 
him from producing a clear, masterly, 
and convincing paper; and on this 
occasion the unwonted excitement of 
addressing an emperor by proxy, 
seems to have thrown him into such 
a state of bewilderment that he wrote 
even worse than usual. The parties 
really to blame were his colleagues, 
who allowed him to select and occupy 
a situation, the duties of which he 
was not fitted, either from talent or 
experience, to discharge ; and they 
can plead for this no other excuse 
than the want of cohesion, mutual 
respect, and authority in a Cabinet 
formed out of such discordant -ma- 
terials. 

I will not do the Whigs the wrong 
to aver, that by any overt act of 
theirs they provoked the Russian 
war. They can, upon occasion, blus- 
ter loud enough, and utter brave 
words, after the manner of ancient 
Pistol at the bridge; but they are 
seldom over anxious to come to con- 
clusions with Fluellen. Nor do I 
believe that it was with the will of 
Lord Aberdeen that we were ulti- 
mately forced into hostilities. But 
I consider their advent to power at 
that time as having been a great 
national misfortune, inasmuch as it 
led the Ozar to believe that the 
time had come when he might seize 
with impunity on the territory of 
the “sick man,” establish himself at 
Constantinople, and set the rest of 
Europe at defiance. He believed 
that between the new British Minis- 
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try and the Emperor of the French 
there could be no cordiality or 
genuine alliance, and he reckoned 
upon that reciprocal coldness as a 
main element of success. What 
followed, therefore, is a matter of de- 
tail, now in the possession of history. 
As far as regards the conduct of the 
war the new Ministry had nothing 
to boast of ; and when it was broken 
up, to make way for a pure Whig 
Administration, there was neither 
sound of exuberant joy nor of deep 
lamenting in the streets. Finally, 
Sebastopol fell; our troops were 
withdrawn from the Crimea; and 
we were left to count at leisure the 
cost of a barren and even dubious 
victory. 

Still it was some consolation to 
reflect that the war was at last over, 
and that the gates of the Temple of 
Janus were closed. Closed? Alas, 
the yawning bi-valves were standing 
as wide open as before! To its un- 
speakable astonishment, and, be it 
added, deep disgust, the British na- 
tion was now informed that it was 
at war with Persia, for what reason, 
or on what pretext, or for what mo- 
tive, no man living could tell. Yes, 
there was one: living man who might 
have given us the information had 
he been so minded—Palmerston the 
plucky, who by this time had been 
called to the Premiership. But with 
that reserve which is considered the 
highest diplomatic accomplishment, 
the jaunty Viscount declined to give 
explicit revelations ; it was in fact a 
little pet war of his own, for which of 
course he was responsible ; and that 
responsibility being admitted, why 
should he be annoyed with questions? 
Down to the present moment, Ebony, 
I profess to you that the origin of 
that same Persian war is to me the 
profoundest of mysteries. Something 
I remember to have heard or read 
about the wife or other female rela- 
tion of an interpreter, but of her 
wrongs I have not the slightest 
knowledge. Grievous surely they 
must have been to justify the armed 
interference of Great Britain in the 
cause of an Helen or Briseis—as 
grievous at least as those of Don 
Pacifico, for whose fractured crockery 
and injured furniture Lord Palmers- 
ton, on & previous occasion, impe- 


rilled the peace of Europe. But we 
might pass over this same Persian 
war as a mere bagatelle, costing us 
probably but a few insignificant mil- 
lions, were it not for the fearful 
consequences to which, in conjunc- 
tion with another most ill-judged 
enterprise, it led. That enterprise, 
which is far too honourable a name 
for such an act of folly, you will at 
once divine to be the abortive hosti- 
lities with China. 

Don’t be afraid that I am about 
to go into particulars. I am 4s sick 
of the “lorcha” business as you or 
any other man can be, and it cer- 
tainly is not worth while, at this 
time of day, to comment upon the 
conduct of Bowring. Besides, Bow- 
ring is clearly entitled to plead ab- 
solution, and to insist that the whole 
responsibility shall rest upon the 
shoulders of his spiritual superior 
Palmerston, who has openly accepted 
the burden. In like manner it is 
quite possible that the Viscount may 
refer to the result of the last general 
election as a proof of the acquiescence 
of the nation in his policy ; and it 
would be very shabby to deny him 
the benefit of such a plea. But this 
much, at least, I shall unhesitatingly 
aver, that the nation at large neither 
sought nor desired to have any kind 
of quarrel with China ; and that the 
acts of Lord Palmerston were not 
the result of any pressure from with- 
out. Thus, then, we were landed in 
a third war with the overgrown 
Celestial Empire, which we certainly 
do not wish to conquer, and could 
not hold if it were conquered. 

The armament destined for China 
was just leaving our shores when 
the Indian mutiny broke out. It is 
not for me to attempt an elaborate 
examination of the causes which led 
to that fearful and sanguinary re- 
volt. Years probably must elapse 
before these are accurately known, 
and before we can discover the real 
source, and nature of the influences 
which were brought to bear upon the 
Sepoys—whence arose their disaffec- 
tion, and by what means and arti- 
fices it was swelled into mutiny. 
But it has already been stated by 
some intimately acquainted with In- 
dian affairs, that the outbreak was 
materially hastened by the Persian 
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war, and by the knowledge that 
Great Britain was otherwise engaged 
in Asiatic hostilities. Undoubtedly 
such are the very occasions which 
would be selected for revolt or ris- 
ing; and it is hardly possible to sup- 
pose that the men who planned that 
extensivé mutiny—for planned it un- 
doubtedly was—did not calculate on 
the advantage which might accrue 
to them from the necessity imposed 
upon England of carrying on war 
elsewhere. In the January number 
of the Magazine (article, “The Poor- 
beah Mutiny”) there is quoted a pro- 
clamation, found in the captured tent 
of the Shahzahad commander, after 
the rout of the Persians at Mohum- 
rah, which clearly proves that the 
Sepoy conspiracy was part of a grand 
Oriental movement against the Brit- 
ish power. Such being the disposi- 
tion, the opportunity only was want- 
ing, and that opportunity was given 
by the intermeddling policy of Pal- 
merston and his colleagues with re- 
gard to Persia and China. All our re- 
verses in the East are traceable to Whig 
misgovernment. Who will deny that 
the responsibility of the Affghan war, 
with its heavy disaster, which first 
destroyed our prestige in the East, 
by showing that England was not 
always invincible, rests with the 
Whig Lord Auckland? And how 
was Lord Auckland appointed? I 
answer, by the Whigs in 1835, 
through the dirtiest job that ever 
soiled even their contaminated fingers. 
Lord Heytesbury, a man of the most 
undoubted ability and character, was 
appointed Governor-General of India 
by the Court of Directors, and the 
appointment was approved of by the 
King, on 5th of February of the above 
year. His outfit was made, but he 
had not sailed when in April the 
Whigs came into power; and almost 
the earliest step which they took was 
to revoke the appointment of Lord 
Heytesbury, for which purpose they 
were obliged to procure a warrant 
under the sign-manual. Against a 
proceeding so monstrous and unpre- 
cedented the Court of Directors re- 
monstrated, stating their decided 
conviction that the vital interests of 
India would be sacrificed, if the ap- 
pointments of Governors should be 
made subservient to political objects 
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in this country, and if the local au- 
thorities were led to understand that 
tenure of office abroad was dependent 
upon the duration of an Administra-- 
tion at home. They might as well 
have remonstrated with the winds. 
The Whigs, though not more greedy 
then than now, were more shameless. 
They were determined that such & 
= as that of the Governorship of 
ndia should not be lost to their 
family connection; and they conris- 
oaTED (for that is the proper word) 
Lord Heytesbury’s appointment, and 
gave it to Lord Auckland—a most 
evil gift for him, poor man; far better 
had he remained in his pristine 
obscurity, than been handed down to 
posterity as the most unfortunate and 
incompetent of proconsuls! 

But I really need not dwell longer 
upon such topics. I have brought 
them forward in the hope that those 
who call themselves economical re- 
formers, and who are sincerely anx- 
ious, as I am also, that the vast bur- 
dens imposed upon the people of 
this country should be diminished 
rather than augmented, will turn 
their attention to and deliberately 
consider the cost of a Whig Govern- 
ment. Ishall not venture to say, as 
a demonstrable proposition, that had 
Lord Derby not been factiously re- 
moved from office in 1852, the peace 
of Europe would have been preserved, 
or the Eastern outbreaks prevent- 
ed. It is not for fallible man to haz- 
ard conjectures as to what “ might 
have been,” under circumstances 
different from what they really were. 
We can only look to circumstances 
which have emerged, and to their re- 
sults. But even in that circum- 
scribed range, I would ask the Libe- 
rals to consider whether the One 
hundred and fifty extra millions, be- 
yond our ordinary charges, which we 
have expended during the last six 
years, is not a very large price to pay 
for the benefit of a Whig Government, 
against which the Liberals are con- 
stantly rebelling on account of its un- 
exampled exclusiveness? Retrench, 
economise, cut down, and pare as you 
please—far more than a generation 
must pass away before you can re- 

lace that one hundred and fifty mil- 
ions, which, I say, you directly owe 
to Whig government. Take all that 
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the Whigs have done for you, for 
mankind, for liberty, for truth, for 
honour, and estimate it as largely as 
a Jew would estimate a jewel which 
he desires to sell, and tell me if that 
will cover a tithe, or a twentieth, or a 
hundredth part of that monstrous 
additional burden which fell upon 
you, imposed by the hands of those 
men who wish to be the gods of your 
idolatry? Why, gentlemen of the 
economical school, you are not half 
so wise in your generation as the 
negroes of the coast of Dongola. If 
they find that the fetishes to whom 
they have prayed, send them not rain 
but pestilence and drought, they seize 
on the ugly lumps of feather, and 
cast them in the fire. You have put 
up a Whig fetish; and you have 
prayed to it very pertinaciously ; and 
you see what answer you have gotten 
to your prayers; and yet there you 
are kneeling! 

I break off. I have just received 
the telegraphic account of the close 
of the debate; and I recommend it 
to the earnest attention of my coun- 
trymen. I see no cause for exulta- 
tion. That truth and justice should 
be preferred to falsehood and spolia- 
tion, need excite no higher feeling 
than that of satisfaction; and, in- 
deed, it would be deplorable were it 
otherwise. But I am gratified to 
know that faction, henceforward, 
will receive no countenance from 
purely independent men, by what- 
ever name they may call themselves; 
and I do rejoice that the hypocritical 
Whigs, who concocted this mean 
conspiracy, and who insulted the 
honest Liberals by assuming that 
they would accede to their unprin- 
cipled scheme, have been detected and 
unmasked. I am thankful even for 
their lack of courage. The brave bold 
end of Catiline, warring to the death 
for his treason, has in some sort saved 
his memory. What shall we say of 
those pitiful-hearted conspirators, 
who—after having wagered so much, 
and bragged so much, and having 
called heaven and earth to witness 
the purity of their motives, and the 
integrity of their hearts, and their 
devotion to the constitution, and 
every other adjuration which stands 
as a commonplace in the Whig cata- 
logue of rhetoric—gave in, without 
daring a division? Ah, cravens! 


ah, capons! could ye not have con- 
cealed the white feather? No party 
movement—no political intrigue— 
no organised combination. So they 
have asserted, and will assert; and 
men like Bethel and Wood, whose 
antecedents (in their own estimation, 
though I take leave even to dotbt that) 
are favourable to such a supposition, 
will protest it, as confidently as a 
smuggler will swear to a contraband 
keg of Geneva. Assert away, gentle- 
men! If the report of the Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, contained in 
the daily prints, be correct, you failed 
to impress even the House of Com- 
mons with a high notion of your dis- 
interested patriotism. And when 
you next attempt a similar assault, 
let the nominal leader of the forlorn 
hope be more cautiously warned as 
to appearances. It certainly looked 
odd that Mr. Cardwell, who had un- 
dertaken the duty of bringing for- 
ward the resolution without any con- 
cert with a party, but solely from a 
sense of justice, should have exposed 
himself to observation, by taking at 
the last moment deliberate counsel 
with the expectant Whig chiefs, as to 
the withdrawal of his motion. But 
I protest to you, on my conscience, 
that I am almost sorry for Mr. Card- 
well. A more humiliating position 
cannot be conceived than that of the 
small boy attached to a gang of 
burglars, whose duty it is to enter 
the house and admit the taller 
cracksman. There he stands in the 
dusk contemplating the premises, 
and revolving in his precocious mind 
various schemes of invasion. Three 
courses seem open to him. He can 
either wriggle himself in by the 
pantry window, or he can descend by 
the chimney, or he can creep up by 
the sewer. The latter seems to him 
the most commodious method of ac- 
cess, so he dives like a rat into the 
drain. His confederates listen at the 
orifice. For a time they hear no 
sound ; but at last there is a roar and 
gush of waters, and poor pickled 
Neddy is whirled forth in such a 
plight, that none of his pals, not even 
the gentleman with a chronic cold in 
his head, will vouchsafe to extend to 
him a finger. 
Ever, my dear Ebony, yours, 
Rounp Rosm. 
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MAY-DAY. 


“If you're waking, call me egrly, call me early, mother dear.” 


“ Yrs,—call me early—not very 
early, but earlier than usual—say 
seven sharp’—were my last words 
over-night to Tom Summers, my 
single retainer—almost as good as a 
mother to me, for he fed me with a 
spoon for three weeks when I was 
recovering, against all rule, and in 
spite of doctor’s prophecies, from the 
jungle-fever. Tom showed no mark 
of surprise at this unusual order—he 
never is surprised at anything—but 
presented me with my dressing-gown 
and slippers, put the spills and the 
cigar-case within easy reach, and 
silently departed. 

Six months ago I landed from the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
good ship Canopus, fourteen days 
from Alexandria, and stepped once 
more upon the shore of old England, 
which I left before I was eighteen. 
How many years ago was that? No 
matter. Possibly I may have matri- 
monial views, and if so, the quieter 
we keep that subject the better. 
People are not to judge of me by 
my looks; an Indian sun soon spoils 
our roses and lilies, and the im- 
portant cares of the civil service 
have traced, I see, a few wrinkles; 
in fact my personnel is that, no doubt, 
of a man who: has seen some work, 
and may be, as they say, “ any age.” 
Few people in this country will re- 
member me well enough to be very 
exact about dates. In heart, at all 
events, I never was youtiger. Once 
more I tread my native land! The 
very thought gives me new vigour. 
It’s not my native land though, 
after all, for I was born at Benares, in 
cantonments. Still, I’m an English- 
man, I hope; I should like to hear 
any man call me a Hindoo. It’s not 
my fault if I was unfairly robbed of 
my birthright; how could I help 
my father’s being a lieutenant-colonel 
in the Bengal army? ~ 

However, here I am, and here I 
hope to end my days. I mean fully 
to enjoy myself now, and make up 
for lost time. Of my younger ex- 
periences of English life, I confess I 


‘ 


have no very distinct recollection ; 
they seem to me rather dream-like. 
As to the English winters, which are 
supposed to be so trying to Anglo- 
Indians, I have no complaints to 
make. Good sea-coal fires, and well- 
built rooms, and plenty of exercise, 
have kept me in admirable health 
and spirits; and now the spring is 
coming on, and these last few days 
in April have been so pleasant, on 
the whole, that I look forward with 
intense enjoyment to that golden 
time of year that poets sing of— 

“The air alt mildness, and the earth all 

bloom.” 

And to-morrow is May-day! and I 
haven’t seen a May-day in England 
for—well, never mind how many 
years! 

I am a poet naturally. I don’t 
mean that I write poetry, unless it 
may be unconsciously, as some clever 
people write prose. What I mean 
is, I have the poetical temperament 
strongly. The sentiments, the imagi- 
nation, the enthusiasm of the poet 
are mine; the muses gave me every- 
thing of the bard but his harp and 
voice. I am one of those 


— poate who have never penn'd 
Their inspiration.” 


This, again, may not be my fault. 
The gift might have been complete 
under more favourable circumstances. 
“ Poeta nascitur; collector fit.” That 
was my case: nature formed me for 
a poet; family interest with John 
Company made me a collector. The 
two vocations were incompatible: I 
felt it from the first; how could any 
man be poetical at Ghazeepoor? 
Homer himself would have failed 
to compose (except it were his cata- 
logue of ships) amidst those eternal 
accounts and returns. Still, poetry 
was always my solace and delight; 
and above all others, my favourite 
poets were those who sing of the 
sweet rural pastoral life of England. 
I ought to have been born in 
Arcadia; but failing that, the next 
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best thing, I take it, must be an 
English country life, especially in 
spring-time. 

1 don’t remember much about the 
springs in England in my boyish 
days: all seasons seemed pretty 
much the same to me then; and 
from eleven to eighteen—which was 
the limit of my early English life— 
one hardly pays much attention to 
the beauties of nature. One spring, 
I remember, I had the measles; and 
when I first went out as a con- 
valescent, had to wéar a great-coat, 
to my great disgust, and walk up 
and down under a south wall for a 
week, for fear of the east wind. 
Another year I was at schvol, where 
we had the hooping-cough, about a 
dozen of us, and were shut up all the 
bright May-days in what they called 
the sick-room, where we used to set 
our backs against the wall and cough 
at each other. However, measles 
and hooping-cough are hardly likely 
to come again at my time of life ; and 
as to the east wind, that, I fancy, was 
a mere old-fashioned prejudice: how- 
ever it may pinch the southerns, 
according to our modern poets, to 
an Englishman it is rather congenial 
than otherwise—“ stirs the , Viking’s 
blood” within him; and an English- 
man I feel myself, every inch of me. 
I quite long for an east wind; that 
is, now the spring is coming on, for 
in winter time, of course, any kind of 
wind feels rather chilly. 

I have been freshening up my re- 
collections this evening, over my last 
cheroot, of all that our poets have 
sung under the inspiration of this 
lovely season. It was scarcely need- 
ed, for I have it almost all by heart. 
From Chaucer and Spenser to Ten- 
nyson and Leigh Hunt, all are old 
friends; but it has been a labour of 
love. I have read again—it may be 
for the twentieth time—Washington 
Irving’s delightfnl sketch. It was 
always one of my waking dreams, 
amidst the base realities of pale ale 
and punkahs at Ghazeepoor, to have 
one day a Bracebridge Hall of my 
own, and instead of those grinning 
and mercenary niggers, to see the 
round fresh faces of country youths 
and maidens—my own attached an- 
cestral tenantry—attached, at all 
events, to the estate, for they could 
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hardly take much hereditary interest 
in me as a new purchaser—dancin 
round the May-pole. And the Queen 
of the May! Many a measure have 
I footed with her already in fanciful 
anticipation.. Yet I don’t remember 
that my feelings were so enthusiastic 
in my younger days in England, 
when I conclude I might have found 
& May-queen to dance with had I 
been so minded, ‘Men come to 
their meridian,” it has been said, 
“at various periods of their life,” 
The romance of my nature must have 
ripened comparatively late. How- 
ever, to-morrow I may give it free 
scope, and see at last, and enjoy, 
May-day in England. I had an in- 
vitation to go down to-day to Coven- 
try, where my old friend Cropper of 
the Heavies has just arrived with 
his regiment after a severe campaign 
at Aldershott, to dine with him, and 
meet two or three pleasant fellows: 
we both knew in India. It would 
have been a very jolly meeting, I 
have no doubt; but this May-day in 
the country is a little treat which I 
have so long set my heart upon, that 
I could not have stood the disap- 
pointment, so I wrote a note to plead 
in excuse an unavoidable engagement. 
It would never have done to have 
opened my heart as to the real state 
of the ease to Cropper, who, though 
a thorough good fellow, was always 
terribly prosaic, and would have given 
the mess a laugh at my expense. I 
had an idea at first of taking out my 
little marquee, with Tom Summers 
and a few necessaries, and a book or 
two by way of company, and spend- 
ing the whole day in the woods, re- 
turning by moonlight in the evening; 
but Northamptonshire is not a wood- 
land county ; and Tom, who is very 
practical, reminds me there is no 
moon “to speak of.” So I have con- 
tented myself with desiring him to 
call me pretty early, not to lose the 
freshness of the morning, at any 
rate. 

I may premise that I am not, from 
choice, an early riser. In India, of 
course, one is driven to it for health’s 
sake; but I always made up my 
mind, when I came home, to enjoy, 
as a matter of right, those delightful 
morning snoozes which I remember 
among other stolen pleasures of my 
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boyhood. My pastors and masters 
then had always hard work to make 
me turn out in the morning. It was 
in vain that they quoted to me the 
good old adage, “the early bird 
catches the worm :” that, as a shrewd 
schoul-fellow, who was equally lazy 
but more philosophical, used to 
argue, must be in a great measure 
the worm’s fault for being up so 
early. It may be one reason why 
few worms or other tit-bits of luck 
in life have fallen to the share of 
either of us. In the matter of early 
rising, then, I am a poet rather in 
theory than practice; but to-morrow 
must be an exception. It must be 
what as children we used to call a 
long day; and I think I shall throw 
my record of it, for my future grati- 
fication, into the form of a journal. 
I shall carry my writing-case up- 
stairs to-night, for I should like to 
jot down my feelings fresh as they 
rise. I saw it suggested somewhere 
the other day, as it struck me very 
truly, that men’s finest fancies gene- 
rally escape them for want of being 
recorded at the moment. 


May 1st, 1858, 7 a.m.—Tom Sum- 
mers at the door with hot-water. I 
expected to have been already up 
when he came, but had forgotten to 
leave the window-curtains undrawn 
as I intended ; but, after a yawn or 
two, I started up in bed. “Is it 
seven o’clock, Tom?” 

“ Exactly, sir,” said Tom, proceed- 
ing to let in the daylight. 

“ What sort of a morning is it, 
Tom ?—genial, eh?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Tom, “ rather 
genial—sharpish frost last night.” 


[Tom, I should observe, is used to. 


these little bursts of unintentional 
poetry on my part ; and though he has 
nothing of the poet in his own com- 
position, is never startled or puzzled 
by anything of the sort. He had the 
reputation in Bengal of being quite a 
linguist ; for if a native had addressed 
him in any one of the ninety-nine 
dialects of India Proper, Tom would 
have replied to him in good round 
midland English, as if he understood 
every word perfectly, and expected 
the native to understand him; and 
with the help of some dozen words 
of the country patois—the names of 
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common objects—it was wonderful 
how he made them really understand 
all he wanted. Many a youngster 
who was supposed to have got up 
his Hindostani, was glad to make 
use of Tom as interpreter. Of his 
own language he considered himself 
a perfect master: he might not 
always attach the same meaning to 
the words that you did, but he did 
attach his own meaning; and if you 
differed from him on that point, why 
that—as I believe Tom would have 
confessed had he been closely ques- 
tioned—did not, by any means, prove 
to his satisfaction that you were 
right and he was wrong. It came 
to much the same in the end, Tom 
would observe on such occasions, and 
so it generally did. You couldn’t 
confuse Tom Summers, whether you 
addressed him in the last modern 
slang or the high romantic. More 
than once I tried him with a speech 
out of Shakespeare by way of orders 
in the morning: He always inter- 
preted it in his own manner of boots 
or breakfast; went his way without 
a smile or a question ; said “ Yes, 
sir,” and breught me what I wanted.] 

“ Frost, Tom!” I exclaimed ; 
“nonsense; only a little hoar on the 
windows, I suppose. It’s going to 
be a warm day, I can see. I shall 
be up directly. Reach me that book 
from the chair before you go down.” 

Dear quaint old Herrick—here I 
marked down the place ; 


“Get up, get up for shame; the blooming 
morn—— 


Really I think one enjoys this kind of 
poetry in bed more than anywhere. 
After all, we know the imagination is 
everything in such matters. “If my 
soul is free,” and so on, as Lovelace 
has it, what matter where the body 
is ?—better in bed than in prison, at 
any rate. But how glorious this is— 


“Get up, sweet sing-abed, and see 

The dew bespangling herb and tree!” 
Plainly, to enter into the spirit of 
this, one must be in bed; otherwise 
it don’t apply. I shall lie abed and 
finish this, at all events. I daresay 
old Herrick was in bed when he 
wrote it:— 


* — my Corinna; come, let’s go a-May- 
ng.” 
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Well, but I have no Corinna; that » 


makes an hour’s difference at least, 

in the starting. There’s no such 

desperate hurry when you keep no 

one waiting. But I am wasting all 

the best part of this May morning; 

: ig resolution, and I am out of 
ed. 

The water had got cold, and I had 
to summon Tom again, who, from 
past experience, was prepared for the 
difficulty, and reappeared instanta- 
neously with a second jug. He saw 
this time that I was going to stir in 
earnest. 

“ What will you please to wear, 
sir ?” 

“ Put me out a pair of white drills, 
Tom, and a light waistcoat ; I expect 
we shall have the warm weather set 
in now.” 

8a.mM—Up at last—delightful 
morning; sun quite pleasant. Let 
me open the window and breathe 
“*the balmy airs of spring.” Hallo! 
—that comes of setting looking- 
glasses on a window-sill: a sudden 
gust (my bedroom is very exposed) 
came in and upset it. “ Zephyr with 
Aurora playing” indeed! Rather 
rough in his play, perhaps—ha, ha! 
Never mind—nothing like a fresh 
breeze. Not such a warm morning 
as I thought; but then it’s very early 
yet—time enough still for a walk 
before breakfast. 

9 am—I have been for my 
walk, but not very far. Thecountry 
is uninteresting just around my house: 
but I mean to go for a long ramble 
after breakfast. Found a capital 
fire in the library when I came in. 
It’s wonderful how one enjoys a fire 
in the morning at all seasons of the 
year. N.B—Went and changed 
those drill trovsers when I came in. 
I doubt whether it’s ever prudent in 
this country—especially if a man has 
any hereditary disposition to rheuma- 
tism, as I haye—to wear linen indis- 
pensables. 

10 a.M.--Enjoying my breakfast 
amazingly. Nothing like a spring 
morning’s walk to give one a healthy 
appetite! Feel the better for it al- 
ready ; only the fresh air, and this 
immense fire they have made up— 
quite unnecessary this time of year 
-~has made me so lazy that I don’t 
feel inclined to stir again just yet. 


~Let’s see what there is in the Times 


this morning. No Indian news— 
never is any now. Can’t think what 
makes them so long in putting down 
this mutiny: slow coaches, I should 
say. “ Terrific hailstorm” in Kent 
yesterday: hailstorms are not un- 
common, I fancy, in April. “ In- 
crease in weekly bills of mortality: 
deaths from catarrh, 939 ; bronchitis, 
750; inflammation of the lungs”— 
dear me, people are so careless; I 
was prudent not to wear those drills. 
Nothing worth reading in the paper. 
I shall light a cheroot, and just wait 
for this cloud to pass over, and then 
set out on my rambles. 

10.30.—This is delightful! At- 
tracted to the window by the sound 
of sweet childish voices, and find a 
group of little girls singing on the 
lawn !—-May-dancers, of course; and 
I daresay we shall have the May- 
Queen here presently. These are 
her maidens no doubt—scarcely so 
pretty as they should be-all with 
red noses. I can’t remember whether 
all little girls at that age used to 
have red noses in England. I had 
inquired yesterday about the May- 
pole, and heard there had been none 
in the parish for many years: so this 
is quite an unexpected pleasure. I 
must go out and welcome them, for 
I like to encourage these good old 
English customs. Let me see (for I 
should not like to appear ignorant in 
these matters, and the good people 
here take me for half a “ forriner” as 
it is); there should be a Robin Hood, 
I remember, and a Little John, and 
Maid Marian. Rather a dirty little 
girl is pointed out to me as Maid 
Marian; Little John, I am told, was 
left at home; and Robin Hood they 
seem to know nothing about: and 
the May-Queen is a doll stuck round 
with oranges! 

11 a.m.—I wish this cloud would 
pass over; I don’t fancy going 
a-Maying without a little sunshine. 
To confess the truth, I can’t get over 
my disappointment about that May- 
Queen. Oharming pictures of May- 
Queens, romantic descriptions of May- 
Queens, old rhymes and sonnets to 
May-Queens, to say nothing of those 
tender and touching lines of Tenny- 
son, haunting me all my life~and 
this is the reality! A wooden doll, 
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with a red necklace, yellow hair, and 
squinting eyes, in an Elysian bower 
composed of two wooden hoops, set 
round with oranges and faded rib- 
bons! It must be a children’s bur- 
lesque! All the May-Queens in 
Northamptonshire can’t be wooden 
dolls. It couldn’t possibly be one of 
them that sat for that picture in the 
Illustrated London News; it was 
never such a thing as that which the 
poet saw as “the Lady of the May, 
set in an arbour!” Pshaw! there 
must be a live original somewhere. 
I have a good mind to ring for Tom 
Summers, and tell him to go and get 
me a May-Queen. I’m not quite sure 
how he would translate the order 
in his own mind, but I’m confident 
he’d put it into better English than 
that, and produce something much 
more like the'real article. Stay; here 
comes a second procession: hah, now 
we shall see her, I hope. Six taller 
girls—this time with blue noses, and 
no pocket-handkerchiefs, I observe— 
and another wooden doll, I do declare, 
bigger and uglier, and an umbrella 
over the bower this time—it surely 
isn’t raining? I have shut the win- 
dow in disgust, and have desired 
Tom to dismiss them, and close the 
gates against all such parties for the 
rest of the day. I am going out— 
the cloud has passed, and the sun is 
shining brightly. Nature will not 
disappoint me. Her beauties are 
real and living; she will not mock 
me with this burlesque of my old 
dreams. Tom meets me in the pas- 
sage, and actually offers me a great- 
coat and an umbrella. I was never 
so tempted to knock him down; but 
I remember he has no conception of 
what an English May is, and always 
grumbles because it is not as scorch- 
ing here asin Bengal. Fancy going 
a-Maying in a greatcoat and umbrella! 
I decline giving any definite orders 
about dinner, as it’s quite uncertain 
when I may come back. I may be 
tempted to prolong my ramble. A 
crust and a flask of sherry in my 
pocket makes me independent; and 
I have an eye to a homely rasher per- 
haps in the arbour of some wayside 
inn. 

12 o'clock, noon, — Rather late 
to start to gather “ May-dew” cer- 
tainly; but there seems plenty of it 
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on the grass still—rather too much in 
fact. I wish I had put on thicker 
shoes. But here we are, fairly abroad 
in the fields at last, and my May-day 
is begun in earnest. Where shall I 
wander ? 


“Give me woodbine, scented bowe 
Blue wreaths of the violet flowers.’ 


I honestly confess, to my shame, I 
don’t know a woodbine if I were to 
find one: violets I see there are un- 
der this bank, but I should think 
they were difficult things to make gar- 
lands of; at any rate that seems 
rather a female occupation. If Oorin- 
na were here she would make the 
garlands probably, and I should sup- 
ply her with violets; as she is not 

ere, it’s not worth my while to try. 
These upland meadows are rather 
breezy. I almost wish now I had 
put on a greatcoat—a light one. I 
begin to be almost afraid that an 
Indian life makes one less able to 
appreciate these sweet English May 
breezes. We'll into the woods and 
see, as old Chaucer has it,— 


“The silver droppés 


leaves,” 


hanging on the 


Glorious! ha, ha! the “silver drop- 
pés” fall indeed in showers at every 
step, if anything too plentifully. I un- 
derstand now why Tom proposed the 
umbrella—one could fancy he too had 
been reading old Herrick : 


“Fear not, the leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you.” ‘ 


Tom has been out himself, no doubt, 
many a May-morning in his youth, 
and is provident, like an old cam- 
paigner. Positively, between the 

underneath and the boughs 
overhead, I believe I am getting wet 
through. Corinna must have worn 
goloshes if the “cool shades” were 
like this in her time. But, alas, we 
are getting more delicate than our 
ancestors; they were not so suscep- 
tible to damp; or probably May-dew, 
like salt-water, never gives cold; at 
all events, I’m determined such trifles 
shall not spoil my pleasure. I see a 
peasant in the glade before me cut- 
ting hawthorn,I declare—how charm- 
ing! I shall ask him to cut me 4 
branch to carry home ;—no doubt, 
had I come earlier, I might have met 
all the youths of the village, “‘ speed- 
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ing to the greenwood to fetchen home 
May ;”—let me accost hin. 

“ So, my friend, you're cutting haw- 
thorn this May-morning, are you ?” 

“ Ay, I be cutting this ’ere ’edge; 
and precious dry work it is, master.” 

Now, I should not have fancied it 
very dry work myself; however, 
these sturdy country swains don’t 
mind the dewdrops evidently. (I 
put this down honestly as my first 
impression ; afterwards a suspicion 
entered my mind that his remark 
had some reference to beer; and that 
the sixpence I gave him for my branch 
of May would be expended in that 
liquor.) 

“ You don’t consider this very warm 
for a May-morning, do you?” said I, 
thinking again about my greatcoat, 
and anxious to find some excuse for 
my chilliness. 

“* Well, you see, master, it’s about 
the sort of weather as we looks for 
this time o’ year—blackthorn winter 
we calls it in these parts.” 

Winter? winter in May, “the 
gladdest time of all the glad new 
year!” What can he mean? Black- 
thorn winter, he certainly said ; but 
these peasants are given to strong 
metaphorical language. They are 
poetical, too, in their way. SoI wish 
him good morning, and take Tenny- 
son out of my pocket—even he feels 
rather damp—and sit down under 
this hedge, for the sun has come out 
again now, and the birds are singing 
merrily, and I have found a dry 
stone, and got my back to the wind, 
and turned up my coat collar, and 
lighted my little meerschaum, after 
some trouble with the fusees (but 
they always are damp), and altoge- 
ther have made myself pretty com- 
fortable. It is now exactly 

12.50 p.m.—Obliged to shut up 
Tennyson, the wind blows the leaves 
about so. Always thought it a mis- 
take trying to read out of doors. 
Nature’s book is the only true study 
in her immediate presence. She 
mildly rebukes us for inattention. I 
will confine myself to contemplation 
and my meerschaum. Eh! what can 
this be? hail, positively and actually ! 
hail in May! What an extraordinary 
phenomenon! I’m almost glad I came 
out though, for had I stayed in the 
house I might have missed the op- 


portunity of observingit. Now, they 
would hardly believe this at Ghazee- 
poor. I shall write at once to my 
friend, the editor of the Bengal Sen- 
tinel, and give him a paragraph about 
it; only that the interest of the fact 
will have rather evaporated before it 
reaches him, and it would scareely 
be worth while to telegraph. I wish 
this hedge was rather thicker though ; 
but it must soon be over, and I don’t 
mind if I can but keep mymeerschaum 
in. If I ever did put my thoughts 
about May-day into verse, I most 
certainly should put that first in my 
catalogue of enjoyments. 

1.20.—Hungry. The hail is over, 
Crust of bread rather moist, and 
tastes of—phosphorus, I fancy, for the 
fusees which were in the saine pocket 
have got loose, I see. But the sherry’s 
all right. That’s moré like the real 
May-dew, after all. 

I did not record any more of my 
impressions at the time, for my 
note-book had got wet, and my 
fingers were chilly. It was with 
regret that I cut short my ramble; 
but hailstorms and wet feet were 
incidents for which the poets seemed 
to have ‘made no provision, and [ 
felt glad that I had no Corinna with 
me, for if there is a sight I abo- 
minate, it is a lady holding up a 
draggle-tailed dress. As I turned the 
last corner in my path homewards, 
I saw a figure following me at a dis- 
tance which I recognised as Tom 
Summers; though the moment I 
turned round, he evidently tried to 
hide himself in the hedgerow. I 
laughed to myself—poor Tom, I 
thought, he has been a-Maying, no 
doubt; Pll be bound he has a Co- 
rinna somewhere about, for he is not 
such a confirmed old bachelor as his 
master; I won’t look round again, 
for fear of spoiling sport; only I 
do hope they won’t catch cold. On 
reaching my own door, however, or 
rather before I reached it, I met 
with a welcome that startled me 
considerably. Mrs. Bunce, my ex- 
cellent cook and housekeeper—I 
must never doubt her affection for 
me after this, though she will not 
learn to make an eatable curry—Mrs. 
Bunce, with another female domes- 
tic in her rear, was standing in the 
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open porch, and rushed forward to 
meet me -with clasped hands and 
sobs of agitation, and if I had not 
hastily stepped back, I verily believe 
would have precipitated her little 
round person into my arms. I in- 
stinctively avoided this embarrass- 
ment, however, and then Mrs. Bunce 
turned round and overwhelmed Mary, 
her follower, with tearful caresses. 

“OQ blessed -be govdness, Mary 
dear, he’s come back again! Oh, 
thankful providence it is, sir, you’re 
come home safe! Oh, the haggenies 
as me and all of us has been in, sir! 
O come in, come in, master, and 
don’t ye think no more of it, now 
don’t ye!” 

I was so thunderstruck by such 
an unaccountable greeting, that Mrs. 
Bunce had it all her own way for 
some moments, only interrupted by 
an occasional sob from the calmer 
Mary. When I could find breath, I 
asked—I fear not in complimentary 
language—what on the earth was 
the matter—murder, robbery, what 
was it ? 

“ O, begging your pardon over and 
over again, sir; but my feelings is 
come over me, and I couldn’t a-bear 
the thought! O blessed be Tom 
Summers, for ever and ever, amen !” 

“ What’s the matter, woman? 
What’s all this about, Mary ?— 
Here, Tom,” said I, as that worthy 
suddenly made his appearance by a 
bypath out of the shrubbery,“ What 
the devil do these women mean?” 
for I was losing my temper fast. 

“Oh, don’t let him, Tom, don’t let 
him!” screamed Mrs. Bunce. 

“Never mind them women, sir,” 
said Tom, touching his hat respect- 
fully, “they knows no better. You 
get away, Mrs. Bunce; get along 
with you, Mary. Now, sir, I’m sure 
you're wet through, and we’ll have 
some dry things for you in no time.” 

“Wet,” said I, “what if I am 
wet; is that what these women are 


‘screaming about ?” 


“ Bless ye, sir, women will scream 
at anythink, or nothink, just as 
likely ; come along in, sir—do.” 

It was raining pretty sharply, and 
I thought the mystery would be at 
least as easily solved in the house 
as out of it; so I walked into the 
library in considerable bewilderment, 


whither Tom, to my surprise, fol- 
lowed me. 

“Now just tell me in five words 
what all this row is about, Tom, and 
then get me a little brandy.” In 
fact, I was beginning to shiver. It 
was enough to make any man shiver, 
to have two woinen attacking him 
in that fashion. 

Tom eyed me very oddly, instead 
of moving with his usual quickness 
and taciturnity. ‘“ How do you feel 
yourself now, sir?” said he, 

“Feel myself, you ass!” said I; 
“get me the brandy—I feel cold, 
that’s all.” 

Tom left the room very slowly, 
and soon I heard a whispering in 
the passage. I’m not apt to be a 
listener, but they should have gone 
further off. 

“How do he seem now, poor 
dear ?” said Mrs. Bunce. 

“ Well,” said Tom, “I think he’s 
been and repented.” 

“Blessed be gracious!” said Mrs. 
Bunce, “I do hope he has. How 
pale he do look, Tom'!” 

“Pale! I believe you,” said Tom ; 


“white as putty.” 


“ And what a hawful look about 
the eyes! I seed it once afore with 
him.” (This last voice must have 
been Mary’s.) 

“He wants brandy,” said Tom. 

“Oh, dear Tom, don’t ye let him 
have none!” 

“ Don’t he wish he may get it,” 
said Tom; “ anyways afore the doc- 
tor comes.” 

The doctor!—The absurd truth 
flashed upon me—they must think 
me insane!—It was too ridiculous, 
and I burst into uneontrollable 
laughter. There was-a scuffle as of 
women’s garments in the passage, 
and I fancy Mary must have taken to 
flight. 

“Hark at him now!” said Tom 
solemnly. 

“Hawful!” said Mrs. Bunce. 

“That’s one of the very worsest 
signs: I'd a deal rather he .cursed 
and swore; it’s more natural.” 

“ An’t you afraid of him, Tom ?” 

“Not I.” (Tom’s contemptuous 
tone was rather mortifying.) —“ He’s 
very ’armless.” (I had a great mind 
to go ont and knock him down.) 
“ The gardner’s in the back . passage, 
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in case,” continued my faithful fol- 
lower; “but I knows how to manage 
him.” (It was perhaps as well that 
I had restrained my righteous indig- 
nation.) 

But it was high time to put an end 
to this conference in some way. I 
was cold and wet, and wanted dry 
clothes, and my brandy-and-water. 
So I opened the door quietly, and 
called Tom; Mrs. Bunce disappearing 
with a faint scream. “ Now, Tom,” 
said I, “‘ you have some sense, I be- 
lieve: listen to me. I want to go up- 
stairs to dress; get my things aired, 
and bring me a little brandy-and- 
water up to my room, hot, but not 
strong; and tell Mrs. Bunce to get 
me some soup, or something of that 
kind, directly.” I suppose the quiet 
tone in which I spoke satisfied Tom 
that I had no intention of doing any 
very violent act just at present, and 
he followed me to my dressing room 
without remark or remonstrance. 
What I was most anxious about was, 
to disabuse his mind of this nonsen- 
sical idea before the arrival of the 
country surgeon, for whom I con- 
cluded they had already sent, in or- 
der to spare myself, if possible, such 
a ridiculous interview and explana- 
tion as I must look forward to if he 
were announced, as I now every mo- 
ment expected. The coolness and 
propriety with which I carried on the 
business of changing my wet clothes 
relaxed Tom’s scruples, I suppose, so 
far, that he did bring me the brandy- 
and-water—very weak; and having 
achieved this little triumph, I began 
by degrees to improve my position, 
until at last I extracted from him— 
he was too honest to be a good diplo- 
matist—the whole secret of the 
household suspicions. Tom himself 
had been the innocent author of them 
all, First, he said, I had talked 
“very comical like,” both last night 
and this morning. I had given way, 
as I have confessed, to some little 
poetical ardour of expression. Well, 
Tom had noticed that once or twice 
before, and didn’t think much of it. 
Then I had sat up very late last night, 
making my will, as Tom afterwards 
understood, and writing my last dy- 
ing speech and confession in letters 
to my friends. (This unfortunate 
journal!) And I was writing again 


the first thing this morning, and 
reading my Bible in bed. Not the 
Bible exactly, Tom, I am sorry to 
say; but never mind. And I was 
called early, and went out in the 
cold and wet, and wouldn’t have on 
no greatcoat, and said, “never mind 
about dinner.” —“ After that, me and 
Mrs. Bunce agreed, sir, as you were 
surely going to do summat rash. ‘I 
shall see him brought home on a 
shutter,’ says Mrs. Bunce; ‘I knows 
I shall,” says she. Her husband, 
sir, was a painter, and fell off a lad- 
der, and he was brought home ona 
shutter; and them sort of things 
affects her, poor woman, ‘And oh!” 
says she, ‘he’d never had gone with- 
out ordering dinner, if he’d a meant 
to come back.’ That’s what struck 
her mind most, you see, sir, and na- 
tural like; what scared me most 
was the old razor.” 

“Razor!” suid I, “what razor? 
what on earth can you mean ?” 

“ This here, sir,” taking out of his 
pocket my old travelling companion 
of many years, between which and 
my skin there seemed to exist a mu- 
tual affection and understanding; for 
any attempt to operate with newer 
and smarter implements was always 
resented with great irritation on the 
chin’s part, as an unwarrantable lib- 
erty and indignity. “This here, sir,” 
said Tom, “as I just picked your 
pocket of in the hall; gentlemen 
don’t commonly take their razors 
with them out a walking.” How 
easily circumstantial evidence may 
hang a man! I had noticed my poor 
old friend to be getting rather shaky 
in the joints, had carried him down 
stairs, wrapped him up carefully in 
paper with my own hands, intending 
to take him myself to be tenderly 
repaired next time I went into the 
town, and, I concluded, had slipped 
him into my coat-pocket unconscious- 
ly that morning. ‘“ Well,” continued 
Tom, “my mind misguv me all along 
this morning; them little May-pole 
girls said you spoke to them very 
queer-like, and said something about 
the queen; you know, sir, when gen- 
tlemen like you is a-going out o’ their 
minds, they allus thinks the queen 
or one of the princesses is in love 
with em; so, when you went out a- 
muttering to yourself, with your book 
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in your pocket, I didn’t like the looks 
of it no ways; so thinks I, Ill just 
run up-stairs and see whether mas- 
ter’s took his pistols with him: no, I 
finds the pistols in their places all 
right. Next I thinks of the razors; 
and I thought I should ha’ dropt 
when I missed the old black un out 
of his case, for I know’d you’d used 

§ him a-dressing; so I runs down 
stairs, and opens my mind to Mrs. 
Bunce, and she says, ‘ Tom, I know’d 
it; hell come home on a shutter,’ 
says she then. ‘Mrs. Bunce,’ says I, 
‘shall I go arter him? ‘Tom,’ says 
she, ‘it’s a Christian duty.’ So I 
follys you, sir, unbeknownst to you, 
all the time you was out, and when 
I sees you sit down on that stone by 
the hedge-side, now, says I to my- 
self, here he’s a-going to do it; and I 
was close on t’other side the thedge, 
ready to jump over; and thankful I 
was when I see’d the pipe come out 
o’ that coat-pocket, instead of the 
razor: he an’t a-going to suicide 
hisself just yet, thinks I, or he’d never 
think it worth while to light a pipe; 
so I sits myself down, sir, and watches 
you. He seems to take his smoke quite 
natural, says I to myself, beginning 
to feel easier in my mind, and wish- 
ing as I’d some baccy myself; but 
bless his poor wits, there he sits with 
a bunch of thorn in his hat, and a 
mess of flowers in his lap, a-playing 
with, like the poor mad woman in 
the play ; let’s get him home safe, and 
then we’ll take care of him: he’s never 
rightly got over that fever at Bar- 
rackpoor. But I hope, sir, as you'll 
forgive me,” continued Tom; “I do 
believe now it was only my fancy, 
arter all: gentlefolks’s ways be differ- 
ent from us common-folks’s, I know, 
and they read such a deal, and talk 
80 out o’ the common—” 

“That it’s hard to tell, sometimes, 
whether they are in their senses or 
out of them—eh, Tom?” I finished 
his sentence for him out of compas- 
sion, for poor Tom was evidently em- 
barrassed by his attempts at apology. 

Absurdly annoying as the whole 
affair was, it was impossible for me 
to be angry long; I ought, perhaps, 
rather to have felt gratified at such a 
display of zealous attachment on the 
part of my household; but no man 
feels it a personal compliment when 
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his friend’s devotion shows itself in 
the form of de lunatico inguirendo. 
Having succeeded in convincing Tom 
Summers, at all events, of my present 
sanity, I sent him down stairs to calm 
the emotions of his fellow-servants, 
and despatch a messenger to counter- 
mand the Doctor. All outward traces 
of the late commotion in my estab- 
lishment soon disappeared, except that 
Mary, when next we met on the stairs, 
turned away her head, as if rather 
ashamed of herself, and Mrs. Bunce 
gave way to a pious ejaculation or 
two upon entering my presence for 
orders. Yet I suspect I remained 
under secret domestic surveillance 
for some days; and the women, I am 
convinced, looked upon me for some 
weeks asa reformed lunatic, saved by 
the interposition of Tom Summers, 
and kept in order mainly by his con- 
stant superintendence. It had the 
effect, at all events, of checking Mrs. 
Bunce’s propensity to bother me with 
all the gossip of the village, and of 
improving my dinners for a time. I 
was evidently, in her estimation, a 
person to have my little infirmities 
humoured, and by no means to be 
irritated by any kind of contradiction. 
It is a terrible humiliation though, 
to live in such a prosaic age, that a 
man can’t go to the woods alone, 
on May-day morning, without being 
taken for a lunatic, and to feel that 
one’s English blood has so degene- 
rated that the enjoyment of one of 
nature’s holidays threatens .one with 
rheumatism ! 

However, May-day was not over ; 
and as I sat, by my library fire, imbib- 
ing a basin of excellent mullagataw- 
ny, a peace-offering from Mrs. Bunce, 
and congratulating myself that I was 
not at that moment camped out, as I 
might have been, half-a-dozen miles 
from home, had I carried out the first 
promptings of my enthusiasm, I re- 
membered my friend Cropper’s invi- 
tation, and found there would be 
plenty of time still to catch the 4.40 
train for Coventry, which would land 
me at the barracks quite early enough 
to join his party at dimmer. My pre- 
parations were soon made. Any re- 
viving suspicions which might have 
been started in Tom Summers’ mind 
were satisfied by the announcement 
that he was to go with me. Indeed, 
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the fact of “ going down to dine with 
Major Cropper, Tom,” was quite 
enough to convince him that I was 
of sound mind at present, that officer 
being well known to him, in times 
past, as an admirable judge of horses, 
and therefore, in his estimation, fully 
qualified to act as a “ guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend,” in the most delicate 
moral questions. 

The train brought me to Coventry 
too soon by more than an hour for 
the mess dinner ; nevertheless I made 
my way at once to my friend’s quar- 
ters, having my feelings harassed on 
my passage through the streets by a 
dreadful exhibition called a ‘ Jack- 
in-the-green,” performed by imitation 
chimney-sweeps, with half-blacked 
faces of villanous expression (how 
different from dear Elia’s “ innocent 
blacknesses!”). I came upon Cropper 
in the barrack-yard arm-in-arm with 
a stranger, as f thonght at the mo- 
ment; for a deep scar across the face, 
and a slight limp in the walk, made 
it difficult at first to recognise my 
schoolfellow of early days, and com- 
panion for some years in later life, 
Charley Dixon of the Bengal 
cavalry: a better fellow, or a finer 
soldier, never breathed. 

“Gad, here he is, after all,” shout- 
ed Cropper, on seeing me; “ here he 
is, Charley, come to the post after all 
—knew he couldn’t resist us!” 

I hardly made him any answer, for 
I was busy in trying to make out his 
companion. 

“ Why, Damon, old boy, don’t you 
know me?” said Dixon, holding out 
both hands, 

I hope I greeted him cordially. I 
am sure I did; but I should have 
been glad if he had left off calling me 
Damon; I had allowed some of my 
friends (my intimate friends) to 
amuse themselves, in convivial hours, 
by adopting this sportive name. They 
were pleased to think it suggestive of 
my Arcadian tastes, and Charley 
rested his fame as a classical scholar 
upon this single reminiscence of his 
Virgil. It seems scarcely respectful 
now, toa man of my age and posi- 
tion ; but let it pass. 

When the first flood of question 
and answer was over, Dixon telling 
me that his blackguards had all gal- 
loped off to Delhi, leaving him, as 





little tokens of gratitude, a sabre- 
cut across the cheek, and a bullet 
through the thigh—and after I had got 
over a rather lame explanation that 
my “unavoidable engagement in the 
country” had released me sooner 
than I expected—t We’ve half-an- 
hour yet, Cropper,” said Charley; 
“jet’s take him to see the May- 
Queen.” 

A May-Queen in Coventry, of all 
places in the world!—some vile bur- 
lesque again, I thought. I did not 
want to betray either my disappoint- 
ment of the morning, or my ignorance 
of modern English customs; but I 
suppose my enthusiasm on these mat- 
ters had rather abated, for I remem- 
ber, though I said at once, “ By all 
means,” I added, “‘is it far ?” 

“Close by; not two hundred 
yards.” 

“The greatest beauty you ever 
saw,” said Charley. ~ 

It must be a real one this time: 
my two friends were not likely to 
care for dolls or oranges. 

“ Indeed ?”—my curiosity, at least, 
was reviving. 

“ You'll say so when you see her; 
puts me in mind of poor Rosalie— 
you remember Rosalie ?” 

Had he a sister of that name? and 
did she die? I ran it over rapidly 
in my mind, but hopelessly. I have 
the most wretched memory for names 
and dates. Did I remember Rosalie? 
Was it somebody we had both flirted 
with somewhere? Or had he mar- 
ried since I saw him last, and had 
his wife run away? I was expected 
to remember Rosalie—that much 
was clear; so, putting a bold face 
upon it, I replied in a tone that 
might express either tender regret or 
sympathetic admiration“ Oh, yes! 
very well, indeed.” 

“ Faith,” said Charley, “ it’s more 
than I gave him credit for.” 

I felt more and more confused ;— 
what on earth did Dixon mean? Why 
shouldn’t I remember Rosalie? was 
I so notoriously unimpressible and 
hard-hearted? I didn’t remember 
her, at all events—that made it more 
provoking. I felt I must put a stop 
to these reminiscences. “ How did 
you find her out ?” I hastily asked. 

“ Find her out? Oh, Taylor of the 
Blues first told me of her; he saw 
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her at Weedon, and liked ‘her, all but 
her age: however, he was wrong 
about that; she’s not more than nine, 
I know.” 

“Tsn’t she really?” said I, getting 
interested. 

“J’]l] show you her mouth in a 
minute.” Oropper opened a stable- 
door. “There she is, the beauty! 
cheap, now, I call her, at a hundred ; 
only bought her this morning, so 
Charley and I christened her May- 
Queen. Now, doesn’t she put you 
in mind of Rosalie?—look at her 
forehand.” 

I was so fairly taken aback that I 
had not even presence of mind enough 
to keep my own counsel. “ Bless 
me!” I exclaimed, “it’s a mare!” 

They both burst into a roar of 
laughter. ‘‘Of course it is,” said 
Charley. ‘“ Well done, old Damon! 
he expected ‘May-queen’ to be a 
horse!” : 

I expected nothing of the kind; 
but I didn’t tell them so. I might 
have guessed there was but one sub- 
ject upon which Cropper was likely 
to be enthusiastic. No wonder I 
did’nt remember Rosalie; who ever 
is to remember four-legged brutes by 
their Christian names? but to think 
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of finding my May-Queen at last in a 
barrack-stable ! 

We soon adjourned to the mess- 
room, and thence to Cropper’s quar- 
ters, and spent such’an evening as 
only old friends can spend together, 
who meet after long parting. If I 
may be allowed a last quotation from 
Tennyson—slightly altered— 


“Our joyous memories did not shun 
The foaming grape of Eastern France.” 


Even Cropper admitted that, when 
explained to him, to be real poetry. 
We found the true Arcadia in Cov- 
entry barracks. 

And I bave laid down a few rules 
for my private guidance in keeping 
festival on May 1, 1859, which I re- 
commend to the consideration of my 
friends and the public generally :— 

1. Don’t be called early. 

2. Put on your warmest clothes. 

3. If you take a walk, choose a 
turnpike road, or a well-beaten foot- 
path. 

4, Keep up a blazing fire. 

5. Ask two or three old friends to 
dinner. 

And then you will be sure to spend 
—as I did eventually—a very plea- 
sant English May-day. 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE FACTIONS. 


THE WHIGS versus 


Tae Factions have made their 
grand attack,—and have failed nota- 
bly. They held their field-day at 
the expense of our Indian Empire 
and the British Constitution; and 
now, thoroughly beaten and humi- 
liated, they stand self-condemned at 
the bar of the country. 

It is a strange retrospect, that of 
the last few weeks. We know not 
whether to be most amazed at the 
unblushing audacity of the Factions 
—at the judicial blindness which 
tempted them to base their grand 
attack upon a quicksand—or at the 
tremendous overthrow and unre- 
deemable disaster which have over- 
taken them. It has been a month 
without a parallel in our parliamen- 
tary annals. The men who betrayed 
the honour of their country. before 
they were ejected from office three 
months ago, have now, in their efforts 
to get back, madly sought to de- 
grade the British Parliament in the 
eyes of Europe, as well as to rock to 
its basis the whole fabric of British 
power in the East. Alas, that while 
revolting every honest mind, and 
disgusting the feelings of the gene- 
ral public at home, the Cambridge- 
House Faction should have also 
furnished the Absolutist Govern- 
ments of the Continent with fresh 
arguments against free institutions, 
and done their best to render govern- 
ment. of any kind amongst us im- 
possible. The attack which has so 
fatally recoiled upon themselves was 
only a culmination of the factious 
policy which they have acted upon 
ever since the accession of Lord 
Derby’s Government. It was nothing 
in the eyes of that faction that Lord 
Derby’s was the strongest and only 
united party in the House. They and 
their journals ceaselessly taunted the 
Government with weakness, because 
it could not command an absolute 
party-majority in the Commons,— 
although it was notorious that the 
Whigs themselves could still less 
muster any such majority. What was 
simply a necessity of the times, they 


OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 


imputed as a heinous fault to the Min- 
istry. Lord Derby had not sought 
office: he took it simply because the 
working of our parliamentary sys- 
tem had left no other party but his 
own in a position to carry on the 
government. He did not deceive 
himself—he did not seek to deceive 
the country. He knew that his was 
not what is called a powerful Gov- 
ernment, but it was more powerful 
than any other that could be formed. 
That should have sufficed with all 
parties, and that certainly sufficed in 
the estimation of the country. For 
the rest, Lord Derby relied upon 
integrity of principle and ability of 
administration to secure for his Gov- 
ernment that constitutional support 
which even the most daring faction 
might hesitate to withhold. 

But the ousted factions were not 
to be appeased. Ravening for office, 
and seeing that if they did not regain 
their places immediately, they would 
have to share them with others, the 
Whigs did not scruple to make the 
country’s extremity their special op- 
portunity. It is a just boast of the 
Conservatives that they have never 
withheld a constitutional support 
from any Liberal Ministry,—that 
they have never when in opposition 
refused their votes to a measure 
which they supported when in office, 
for the sake of embarrassing their 
rivals. Again and again did they 
support Lord Palmerston’s Ministry 
when placed in jeopardy by the 
factions of the Liberal party. It 
was their votes that gave him his 
majorities on the County Franchise, 
the Ballot, Church-Rates, and also 
on many most important questions 
of foreign politics; and without their 
support on such occasions his Cabi- 
net never could have gone on. But 
all this was forgotten by the thank- 
less Whigs as soon as they found 
themselves once more in the “cold 
shade” of the Opposition benches. 
A Whig’ out of office is a miserable 
being,—and not least so in his own 
eyes! Bred in the notion that office 
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yertains to them as if by right inde- 
feasible, the various branches of the 
great Whig Tree could not bear to 
see the goodly offices of the Trea- 
sury filled by Conservatives, while 
so many ‘promising young: men” 
of their own party were thrown 
idle on the town, and their veteran 
chiefs sat growling at each other in 
Brookes’s or the Reform. So, from 
the first hour of the new Ministry’s 
entering upon office, the “official ” 
Whigs, who clung to Palmerston as 
the most likely chief to lead them 
back to oflice, have rested neither 
day nor night in inventing manceu- 
vres to bring the Ministry into discre- 
dit, or in hatching plots to overthrow 
it. They resolved to stick at nothing 
—and they have kept their resolve. 
Witness their conduct on Mr. Mon- 
sell’s motion with resnect to the admis- 
sion of cadets to Woolwich, when 
the members of the late Ministry 
either staid away or voted against 
certain regulations which they them- 
selves had enacted only a few weeks 
before they left office! On the Church- 
Rates question they acted in similar 
fashion; and, still more shamelessly, 
they repeated the same tactics on Mr. 
Locke King’s motion for lowering 
the County franchise !—which conse- 
quently, instead of being rejected as 
usual, has this year been allowed for 
the first time to obtain a success, 
Such are the Whigs when in op- 
position. Hitherto the country has 
been too blind in their reckless fac- 
tiousness when out of office, or too 
forgetful of it; but this time the 
limits of endurance have been over- 
passed, and by a large section even 
of the Liberal party the recent 
place - hunting of the Whigs will 
neither be forgotten nor forgiven. 
The country, too, will remember it. 
Whig faction has gone its full length, 
and is producing a reaction against 
itself. For the last three months, so 
unscrupulous have been the tactics of 
the Opposition, the British House of 
Commons has well-nigh been brought 
down to the level of the defunct 
Chambers of France, or the cabal- 
loving Cortes of Spain. Everything 
—from the government of India to 
the Woolwich regulations —has been 
degraded to the purposes of faction ; 
and in their last desperate rally, the 
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ex-Ministerialists have not scrupled 
to imperil the very existence of our 
Eastern empire, and cover with ever- 
lasting shame the principles of British 
rule. Mr. Cardwell’s motion will have 
assigned to it a most miserable no- 
toriety. Political history fails to sup- 
ply a parallel to it. Faction, indeed, 
has never at any time been quite dead ; 
but in the present instance, the spirit 
of faction has been as strong as at any 
time during the last century, while 
the interests imperilled by it are of 
greater magnitude than ever before. 
Fox’s India Bill is still remembered 
as a synonym for Whig jobbery and 
self-seeking of old. But the India of 
that day was but an atom of the 
gigantic empire which now owns our 
sway; and if the British nation swept 
from their places the men who then 
wished to make the Indian Govern- 
ment a mere appanage of party, how 
much heavier judgment will not the 
country now pronounce upon those 
who have trifled with our Indian 
Empire when it is twenty times 
larger, and who have been ready to 
imperil its very existence for the 
meanest purposes of party ? 

Never before, indeed, has faction 
wrested to its purposes a more mo- 
mentous subject, or a more critical 
time. For a year past our stately 
empire in the East has been rocking 
to its base under the pressure of a 
gigantic military revolt, backed by a 
most widespread disaffection in cer- 
tain provinces. England, though not 
exempt from the possibility of being 
attacked at their own gates, drained 
herself of every spare regiment, and 
has almost exhausted her powers 
of recruitment, in order to rescue 
her cherished efnpire. Neverthe- 
less, when the Conservative Minis- 
ters took their post at the helm of 
affairs, it was hard to say whether 
the crisis of the storm were not still 
to come. Delhi had fallen, but the 
army which defended it had escaped. 
Oude, studded with its two hundred 
and fifty mud-forts, and with every 
large building of its palatial capital 
converted into a fortress, was one vast 
camp of the foe. Gwalior, Bundeleund, 
and Rajpootana, with all the places 
of strength from Kotah to Calpee, 
were held by the enemy’s forces. All 
Rohileund was in arms, and from 
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Bareilly, as his headquarters, a leader 
of the rebels had organised a govern- 


‘ment, and was exercising the powers 


of royalty. Nearly all our available 
troops were already in India; and, 
whatever popular opinion might com- 
placently imagine, good judges of mi- 
litary affairs knew that our Indian 
army was numerically inadequate for 
the work before it. The hot season 
was at hand,—deaths in the hospital, 
and on the march, would be double 
those in actual battle,—before au- 
tumn, despite Sir Colin’s care of his 
men, our army would be reduced to 
a few skeleton battalions; and how 
were we to replace it by a new one? 
Political, not less than military, con- 
siderations showed the gravity of the 
crisis. Every month the revolt con- 
tinued, the natives were learning their 
own strength ; every month, from all 
quarters of India, their eyes turned 
more and more to the standards of 
revolt kept flying in central Hindo- 
stan; the war for “religion and in- 
dependence ” was becoming common 
talk from Cashmere to Ceylon,—and 
what but disaffection could spread 
with it? Moreover, isolated as is 
the position of our Indian empire, 
the perils to which it is expdsed are 
not all internal. If the revolt be not 
crushed in the second campaign, said 
Mr. Disraeli ten months ago, we shall 
find another enemy than the rebels 
in the field against us. That second 
campaign had begun when the new 
Ministry entered upon their duties, 
and what did the archives of office 
tell them? Like all the world, they 
knew of the circumstances which 
connected Persia with the first plans 
of the revolt; probably they knew 
much more. They knew also what 
their predecessors dared not acknow- 
ledge, that, turning to account our 
present helplessness, Persia refuses 
to implement the treaty which she 
concluded with us, and still main- 
tains her suzerainté over Herat; and 
that our ambassador at Teheran 
would have again struck his flag and 
withdrawn, but for instructions from 
home, desiring him to temporise, 
as we were not strong enough to 
assert our rights! What did all this 
suggest? Plainly, that if the Sepoy 
revolt were not crushed in this cam- 
paign, the end of the year might see 


the Russians at Herat, and the Per. 
sians, Affghans, and mountain-tribes, 
swarming down the passes to the 
Indus. In the face of such a con- 
tingency, who could answer for the 
continued fidelity of the Sikhs, or 
guarantee that our Indian empire 
would not crumble to pieces under 
the disintegrating forces of internal 
revolt and external attack ? 

The supreme object to be aimed at 
in our Indian policy, therefore, plain- 
ly was, to get the rebellion suppressed 
as fast as possible, lest by delay the 
danger might outgrow our means of 
meeting it. Moreover, policy as well 
as justice required that the means of 
suppression to be employed should 
not, by their over-severity, be such 
as to perpetuate rancour towards us 
on the part of the natives, and sow 
the seeds of future revolts. Lord 
Ellenborough, the new Indian Min- 
ister, was prepared to act upon these 
principles. No statesman was so 
fitted to cope with the crisis. Unques- 
tioned genius and grasp of thought are 
in him combined with an unsurpassed 
knowledge of Indian affairs, and an 
eye for military strategy which any 
ordinary general might envy, Chiv- 
alrous and generous in spirit, it was 
known that he would heartily co- 
operate with and support to the utter- 
most every officer in the rightful dis- 
charge of duty; bold, self-reliant, and 
of the highest moral courage, he would 
not tolerate that the policy of the 
Government should be thwarted by 
subordinates, nor permit any one, 
however high in station, to do the 
wrong thing unchallenged. At the 
beginning of March, when the Earl 
anew became President of the Board 
of Control, Sir Colin Campbell was 
advancing upon Lucknow,—which 
city it could hardly be doubted 
would soon be in possession of our 
troops. But Oude would thereafter 
remain to be subdued; its whole po- 
pulation was in arms against us, and 
everything depended upon our man- 
ner of dealing with them, whether 
these formidable levies would lay 
down their arms peaceably, or engage 
despairingly in a contest that would 
convert Oude into “asea of fire,” and 
perilously protract the war. In these 
circumstances, on the 14th March, 
Lord Ellenborough sent off to the 
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Governor-General a despatch coun- 
selling that the people of Oude be 
dealt with on the principles of cle- 
mency and generosity. “ Wherever 
open resistance shall have ceased,” he 
said, “it will be prudent, in award- 
ing punishment, rather to follow the 
practice which prevails after the con- 
quest of a country which has defend- 
ed itself to the last extremity, than 
that which may perhaps be lawfully 
adopted after the suppression of mu- 
tiny and rebellion.” “ Crimes,” ob- 
served the despatch, “have been 
committed against us, which it would 
be a crime to forgive,” and “ such 
acts are always to be exempted from 
forgiveness or mitigation of punish- 
ment as have exceeded the license of 
legitimate hostilities ;” but with these 
exceptions Lord Canning was ex- 
horted “to act towards the people 
with generosity as well as justice. 
Acting in this spirit,” concluded the 
despatch, “you may rely upon our 
unqualified support.” Though for- 
warded through the Secret Commit- 
tee, this despatch was made public 
in this country, in compliance with 
an order of Parliament, and both its 
publication and its contents met 
the approbation of all parties. Be- 
sides the general feeling of the ex- 
pediency as well as justice of exer- 
cising moderation towards the van- 
quished, it was felt that the popula- 
tion of Oude were entitled in a pecu- 
liar degree to forbearance. The 
policy of our annexation of Oude 
was a moot point, upon which 
some of our ablest statesmen dis- 
agreed; and it was also known to 
those conversant with Indian affairs 
that, since the annexation, the land- 
settlement in that province had been 
carried out in so arbitrary and rigor- 
ous a manner as to have occasioned 
great exasperation on the part of the 
landowners. They knew also that 
the annexation of that kingdom, whe- 
ther justifiable or not, had, by the 
distrust it begat in the mind of the 
natives, contributed to produce the 
present revolt. The Rev. Dr. Duff, 
of Calcutta, who has collated the 
opinions of “natives of rank and 
influence, who are not ill-affected 
towards us, but have ever assisted 
us materially in our recent difficul- 
ties,” states this decidedly. In re- 
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cently setting forth the causes of the 
existing -widespread disaffection to 
our rule, he gives special prominence 
to our violation of “ hereditary in- 
terests invested in the land or the 
land-revenue,” and also to the an- 
nexation of Oude. This latter pro- 
ceeding is pointedly levelled at in 
his statement of the grievances com- 
plained of by the natives, as fol- 
low :—“3. The annexation and sup- 
pression of native states, not as the 
result of war and conquest, which 
would be intelligible to all, but in 
times of peace, and under the opera- 
tion of principles which to natives 
appear either incomprehensible or 
unjust; such as the concealment, 
in one case [that of Oude], of the fact 
that a treaty, signed by the native 
prince and our Governor-General, 
had not been ratified in England; 
and the deposition of a sovereign who 
is alleged to have done us no wrong, 
and who, if confessedly cruel, vicious, 
and unjust, was so not towards our 
subjects, but his own—a proceeding 
which, however warranted on grounds 
of general philanthropy, does violence 
to native ideas, and fills the minds 
of remaining chiefs with feelings of 
painful uncertainty, suspicion, and 
distrust.” It is important to note 
this; for some of our M.P.’s, in their 
ignorance of India, seem to think, 
with Lord John Russell, that the 
legality of our right to annex Oude 
was undreamt of in India, and 
would be heard of for the first time 
on the publication in extenso of Lord 
Ellenborough’s despatch of 26th 
April! On the contrary, as Dr. Duff 
and all men conversant with India 
know, our whole proceedings towards 
Oude are familiar to the better class 
of natives everywhere, and even by 
those friendly to us, are bitterly 
criticised. 

Since the revolt commenced, Lord 
Canning had always evinced a lean- 
ing to the side of clemency; and it 
was with a desire to strengthen his 
hands in this course, and enable him 
to overcome “ obstructions from those 
who, maddened by the scenes they 
have witnessed, desire to substitute 
their own policy for that of the Go- 
vernment,” that Lord Ellenborough’s 
despatch was written. When made 
public in this country, no one doubted 
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that it would be welcomed with most 
cordial ‘approval by Lord Canning; 
or if a few did doubt, they at least 
kept their reasons for doing so to 
themselves. When such was the 
ease, Lord Ellenborough’s surprise 
and regret may be imagined when 
not three weeks after writing those 
instructions, the Indian mail brought 
him (April 12) the copy of a procla- 
mation about to be issued by the 
Governor-General to the people of 
Oude, announcing a general confis- 
cation of all the land-property in 
that kingdom! With the excep- 
tion of six Zemindars who had re- 
mained faithful to us, the Governor- 
General proclaimed that “ the pro- 
prietary right in the soil of the pro- 
vince i CONFISCATED to the British 
Government.” ‘ To those talookdars, 
chiefs, and landlords, with their fol- 
lowers,” it was added, “ who shall 
[upon these terms] make immediate 
submission, their lives and honour 
shall be safe, provided that their 
hands are unstained with English 
blood murderously shed.” In other 
words, with the exception of six men 
who had remained friendly to us, and 
of such others as could prove the 
same, and to whom it was ¢ertainly 
no generosity to leave what was their 
own, the whole rights of the people 
of Oude, both high and low, in the 
soil of their country were declared 
confiscated ; and all that was pro- 
mised to them was “their lives and 
honour ”—that is to say, they would 
not be transported or put in jail. 
The terms of the proclamation were 
perfectly explicit; but, as if to put 
beyond even a shadow of doubt the 
sweeping nature of the contemplated 
confiscation, the-instructions for its 
issue stated that it “is addressed to 
the chiefs and inhabitants of Oude.” 
It was an awful proclamation. There 
are no less than 40,000 actual land- 
holders amongst the 5,000,000 in- 
habitants in Oude: so that this edict 
of confiscation was equal in severity 
to one which should confiscate the 
land-property of 240,000 persons 
amongst the population of our own 
Isles! Never before, in the whole 
world, has Conquest attempted such 
wholesale spoliation. Not even the 
Dark Ages of Europe furnish a pre- 
cedent for so sweeping a measure of 


confiscation. The annals of India 
have nothing similar toshow. Flood 
after flood of war and conquest has 
passed over the Indian peninsula 
—revolution after revolution has 
changed its dynasties—race after 
race, despot after despot, have 
risen in turn, and extended their 
sway over the surrounding states ; 
but the proprietary rights in the soil 
have remained in the mass untouched. 
Hitherto the viceroys of England have 
followed asimilar course. Wellesley, 
Ellenborough, and Dalhousie, under 
whose rule our Indian Empire was 
most largely augmented, never issued 
a proclamation in which private 
rights and property were not respect- 
ed. In Scinde, while striking down 
the treacherous rulers, who had at- 
tacked the British Resident immedi- 
ately after the conclusion of a treaty 
of peace, Ellenborough and Napier 
confirmed to every man his pro- 
perty ; and that has been the secret 
of our strength in Scinde, and of 
the permanent tranquillity of that 
province. When Gwalior rebelled, 
and was reconquered, Ellenborough 
left every private right intact. In 
the settlement of the Punjaub simi- 
lar principles were acted upon by 
Dalhousie and Lawrence. Some of 
the Sikh chiefs, indeed, drew the 
revenues of certain villages in re- 
turn for maintaining a quota of 
troops for the Crown ; and when we 
took the entire maintenance of the 
military establishment upon our own 
shoulders, these revenues of course 
lapsed. to the State. Even in these 
cases great forbearance was shown, 
and most of the holders of jagheers 
were allowed to retain their revenues 
in life-tenure ; and in all other re- 
spects the proprietary rights of the 
people were preserved with scrupu- 
lous care. Unfortunately at the very 
moment Oude was passing into our 
hands, Lord Dalhousie was compelled 
by ill health to return home; and 
under the less able and experienced 
rule of his successor, errors and in- 
jastice were committed in the land- 
settlement of Oude, which left in 
that province seeds of bitter enmity, 
very unlike the contentment and 
satisfaction which have never ceased 
to prevail among the people of Scinde 
and the Punjaub. Sound policy, as 
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well as justice, dictated that we 
should avail ourselves of the present 
opportunity to rectify these errors, if 
we wished Oude to become tranquil 
and contented like our other pro- 
vinces. At all events, we owed for- 
bearance to the people. But Lord 
Canning thought otherwise, and, far 
from seeking to redress former errors 
or wrongs, his proclamation annihi- 
lated at once the whole rights of the 
people in the soil of their country. 
In Oude, as in most parts of India, 
every school and mosque and other 
religious or charitable establishment, is 
endowed and supported by revenues 
derived from the land ; yet the terms 
of this confiscation were so sweeping 
that they included not only the pro- 
perty of the talookdars and also of the 
small landholders, of whom there are 
many in Oude, but the possessions 
of the village communities and the 
entire religious property of the 
country. And this at the very time 
we were seeking to convince the na- 
tives that we did not desire to de- 
stroy their religion, or make them 
proselytes by force. 

It was impossible for Lord Ellen- 
borough to acquiesce in the issuing 
of such a proclamation. It was 
directly opposed both to the terms 
and to the spirit of the despatch which 
he had forwarded to India on the 
24th March. It moreover appeared 
to him, as it must to all, that such a 
proclamation, issued whilst the entire 
population of Oude was in arms 
against us, could not fail to drive 
them to desperation. In his own 
words, “he saw it would make Oude 
a sea of fire.” Lord Canning’a con- 
duct was inexplicable, it was so op- 
posed to all his previous clemency. 
At the outbreak of the revolt, when 
a stern vigour was most excusable, 
we saw him issuing proclamations of 
studied moderation ; yet now he had 
become bitterly uncompromising at 
the very time when compromise was 
most plainly called for. : He had been 
clement at first, when he had to deal 
with the bloodthirsty mutineers ; he 
had become persecuting now, when 
dealing with ordinary foes like the 
people of Oude. To add to the singu- 
larity of Lord Canning’s course, no 
explanation or communication from 
his Lordship of any kind appeared 
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accompanying the copy of the docu- 
ment sent home,—nor for ten weeks 
afterwards did any letter from the 
Governor-General reach Ministers. 
In these circumstances—and seeing 
that an error fraught with fearful 
consequences was about to be com- 
mitted—Lord Ellenborough, after 
considering the matter with his 
colleagues, wrote a reply, express- 
ing his “apprehension that this 
decree, pronouncing the disinherison 
of a@ people, will throw difficulties 
almost insurmountable in the way 
of the re-establishment of peace.” He 
reminded Lord Canning that the cir- 
cumstances attending our annexa- 
tion of Oude, the recentness of that 
annexation, and the hardships felt by 
the landholders, “ from our summary 
settlement of the revenue,” which had 
deprived them of ‘‘ what they deemed 
to be their property,” gave to the 
hostilities in Oude “rather the char- 
acter of legitimate war than of rebel- 
lion;” but that, notwithstanding, 
his Lordship’s proposed proclamation 
made the people of Oude “the objects 
of a penalty exceeding in extent and 
in severity almost any which has 
been recorded in history as inflicted 
upon a subdued nation.” Therefore, 
concluded the despatch, in words 
that will be esteemed memorable, 
“We desire that you will mitigate 
in practice the stringent severity of 
the decree of confiscation you have 
issued against the landholders of 
Oude. We desire to see the British 
authority in India rest upon the will- 
ing obedience of a contented people. 
There cannot be contentment where 
there is general confiscation. Gov- 
ernment cannot long be maintained 
by any force in a country where the 
whole people is rendered hostile by a 
sense of wrong; and if it were pos- 
sible so to maintain it, it would not 
be a consummation to be desired.” 
The despatch was written, and 
signed on the 19th April. On the 
23d, Sir Erskine Perry rose in the 
House of Commons, and asked if in- 
structions had been sent out enjoin- 
ing the issuing of an amnesty to 
Oude,—adding, amidst the cheers of 
the Opposition, that unless such an 
amnesty were promulgated, our pos- 
session of India would not be worth 
six months’ purchase. The answer 
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of course was in the affirmative, and 
the despatch of 24th March was 
tabled. By the mail on the 26th, 
the despatch censuring the proclama- 
tion was finally sent off,—having been 
forwarded through the Secret Com- 
mittee, as its predecessor of 24th 
March had been, by which means 
also mach time was saved in its 
transmission to India. 

So April ended and May began. 
The next event was one which has 
an important bearing upon what 
followed, for it shows how entirely 
Lord Ellenborough’s views in regard 
to Oude are supported by those for- 
mally announced by the Court of 
Directors. On the 5th May, that 
body drew up instructions to Lord 
Canning how to act towards the 
people of Oude,—and what did they 
say? Lord Ellenborough’s despatch 
of 24th March had been made pub- 
lic by an order of Parliament, and 
the Court of Directors inform Lord 
Canning “ that in the sentiments ex- 
pressed by that despatch we entirely 
concur, You are exhorted to temper 
justice with mercy, and, except in 
cases of extreme criminality, to grant 
an amnesty lo the vanquished.” To 
enforce these instructions, they re- 
minded the Governor-General (very 
much as Lord Ellenborough had done) 
of “the special considerations of jus- 
tice and of policy” by which he ought 
to be moved in dealing with the peo- 
ple of Oude,—adding: “ You would 
be justified, therefore, in dealing with 
them as you would with a foreign 
enemy, and in ceasing to consider 
them objects of punishment after 
they have once laid down their arms.” 
Even with respect to the “ great 
talookdars”—the ‘“ feudal barons” 
of the Palmerstonian vocabulary— 
the Court of Directors enjoin as fol- 
ows :— 

“ Whilst [by disarming them] you are 
depriving this influential: and once dan- 
gerous class of people of their power of 
openly resisting your authority,you will, 
we have no doubt, exert yourselves by 
every possible means to reconcile them 
to British rule, and eneourage them, by 
liberal arrangements made in accordance 
with ancient usages, to become industrious 
agriculturists ; and to employ in the 
cultivation of the soil the men who, as 
armed retainers, have so long wasted 
the substance of their masters, and de- 
solated the land.” 


The despatch thus concludes :— 


“ Having thus endeavoured to reassure 
the great landholders, you will proceed 
to consider, in the same spirit of tolera- 
tion and forbearance, the nase: of 
the great body of the people. 

You will be especially careful, in the 
readjustment of the fiscal system of the 
province, to avoid the imposition of un- 
accustomed taxes, whether of a general 
or of a local character, pressing heavily 
upon the industrial resources, and affect- 
ing the daily comforts of the people. 

At such a time we should 
endeavour to conciliate the people by 
wise concessions, and to do nothing to 
encourage the belief that the British 
Government is more covetous of revenue 
than the native ruler whom it has sup- 
planted.” 


It will be observed that, in this 
important exposition of their views, 
the Court of Directors not only en- 
tirely approve, but go considerably 
beyond, the principles of moderation 
enjoined in Lord Ellenborough’s de- 
spatch of 24th March, and in accord- 
ance with which his reply to the 
confiscatory proclamation was framed. 
They even enjoin that the opportunity 
of the readjustment of the fiscal sys- 
tem should be taken advantage of to 
redress any errors committed in our 
first summary settlement of the pro- 
vinee—of which Lord Canning him- 
self, as well as Sir James Outram, con- 
fesses there were too many. Little, 
indeed, did the Court of Direc- 
tors imagine that, instead of this 
wise and moderate policy, there had 
already been published at Lucknow 
a proclamation confiscating to the 
British Government the entire soil 
of Oude! On the 28th February (as 
we now find from one of the let- 
ters suppressed by Mr. V. Smith) 
the Governor-General acknowledged 
that the “talookdars and _land- 
owners” are “men who owe us no- 
thing, and who think themselves, not 
unreasonably, wronged by us.” 
Could it be conceived by any one 
that in little more than a fortnight 
afterwards he should treat them as 
outlaws to whom nothing was to be 
spared but their lives ? 

Yet such proved to be the fact. 
At the very hour the East India 
Directors were returning home after 
framing this clement despatch, an 
Indian mail was arriving in Lon- 
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don; the next day there appeared 
in the Zimes, embodied in ‘its cor- 
respondent’s letter from the seat 
of war, the actual text of a procla- 
mation which had been issued at 
Lucknow, disinheriting by confisca- 
tion, all the 5,000,000 inhabitants of 
Oude! The proclamation, said Mr. 
Russell, whose letter was dated 24th 
March, “ was issued, I think, on the 
evening after the Kaiserbagh fell into 
our hands ”’—+z. ¢., on 15th March 
(it was dated the 14th)—and the or- 
ders were that it should be “‘ posted 
in the streets, and, as far as possible, 
distributed in the provinces.” After 
giving the proclamation, Mr. Russell 
went on to describe the present tem- 
per of the people as such that, if it 
continue, ‘‘ years must elapse before 
this vast city can be left without a 
strong British garrison.” Still more 
strongly he adds: 


“Tf this temper become permanent 
and extensively prevalent we may be 
called upon to solve the tremendous pro- 
blem whether England is strong enough 
to govern by force of military des- 
potism the 150,000,000 or 160,000,000 
human beings committed to her charge. 
My own impression is that there is no 
foreign Power whatever could maintain 
an army in India without the aid of a 
considerable portion of the population. 
We could not march a mile without 
their assistance. Unless we quadrupled 
the numbers of our soldiers we could not 
do the mere non-combatant portion of 
the work of an army, without striking a 
blow in the field, and the day will be 
fraught with danger to us which brings 
the native the knowledge of his strength 
in that species of warfare for which he 
alone is suited, predatory, harassing guer- 
illa. Any measures which have a tend- 
ency to drive the people to adopt such a 
mode of warfare are much to be depre- 
cated, and are, in fact, conducive to the 
enemy’s success, The Moulvie Shahjee 
and Khan Bahadoor Khan have shown 
that they comprehend their strength and 
our weakness, and we should be fools 
indeed if we played their game. If 
clemency be compatible with justice and 
policy too, let us not be ashamed of 
being animated by a quality which is one 
of the grandest characteristics of heroes, 
of conquerors, and of mighty empires, 
and which posterity admires more than 
the valour by which opportunity for its 
exercise Was won.” 


The same letter contained the 
following warning :— 
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“Keen observers detect a gathering 
cloud in the North-west. The Sikhs 
talk loudly, I am told. They say, * We 
have done all the hard fighting—we 
took the Kaiserbagh.’ . . . As at Delhi, 
they say, ‘We fought against you for- 
merly ; now we fight for you. Perhaps 
some day we shall fight against you once 
more.’ There must always be a suffi- 
cient force to prevent the danger of a 
sudden outbreak on the part of this 
fierce and fickle soldiery, and 1000 men 

er month, which is the amount of re- 
inforcements promised us, will scarcely 
keep this army even at its present in- 
adequate strength.” 


In an editorial article on the 
same day, the Zimes supported the 
views expressed by its correspondent 
in the following terms :— 


“We have done quite enough for re- 
putation and conquest ; it is time we did 
a little more for pacification. ° 
All the authorities concur in affirming 
that we might come to terms with the 
inhabitants without any trouble at all. 
Neither landholders nor people, even in: 
Oude, have any objection to our rule or 
supremacy ; but the former class desire 
a satisfactory tenure of their estates, and 
the latter look for assurance and protec- 
tion, It would well become 
the Government to recommend in its 
next despatches a greater discrimination 
in the infliction of punishment at the seat 
of war. From all accounts it would 
appear that the authorities, military and 
civil—especially the civil—do not err 
on the side of lenity.” 


The course which the “leading 
journal” thus, on the 6th May, so 
strenuously, recommended the Gov- 
ernment to adopt “in its next de- 
spatches,” had, as we have seen, al- 
ready been acted upon six weeks be- 
fore in Lord Ellenborough’s despatch 
of 24th March; and if the Conserva- 
tives had obtained the seals of office a 
month sooner, it is plain that Lord 
Canning’s disastrous proclamation 
would never “have been issued to 
discredit our rule and obstruct our 
arms in the East. 

The appearance of the proclama- 
tion in the Times, accompanied by the 
statements of its Lucknow correspond- 
ent, and its own editorial remarks, 
naturally produced a great sensation 
among the political circles of Lon- 
don; and that same Thursday after- 
noon, as soon as the House met, Mr..« 
Bright put a series of searching ques- 
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tions to the Secretary to the Board 
of Control, desiring to be informed 
whether the Government had sug- 
gested that proclamation, whether 
they had sent out any decision 
with respect to it, what they: thought 
of it, and what they meant to do in 
the matter,—adding, that “ the Gov- 
ernment must agree with him that a 
question of this importance should be 
very distinctly and clearly answered.” 
Thus appealed to, Mr. Baillie (who, 
on seeing the proclamation in the 
papers, had asked his chief what 
answer he should give if ques- 
tioned on the point) replied, that 
a despatch had been sent out in 
answer, and that it would be laid on 
the table of the House. Not content 
even with this’ answer, Mr. Bright 
again rose, and appealed to the Gov- 
ernment to state at once the purport 
of the reply which they had sent, 
and which was to be tabled next day : 
upon which Mr. Disraeli stated, that 
the Government entirely disapproved 
of the proclamation. In the Upper 
House, half an hour later, Lord Ellen- 
borough was questioned on the sub- 
ject by Lord Granville, and made a 
similar reply ; and next day (Friday) 
the despatch condemnatory of Lord 
Canning’s proclamation (of which we 
have already given the substance and 
leading passages) was produced in 
both Houses. At a Cabinet meeting 
held that day at four o’clock, imme- 
diately before the Houses met, it was 
agreed not to publish the argumen- 
tative passages of the despatch, in 
which the peculiar circumstances 
‘connected with the annexation of 
Oude were adduced to show that 
the people of that country ought 
not to be treated like the other 
rebels, and that wholesale confisca- 
tion in their case was peculiarly 
unjustifiable. The despatch accord- 
ingly appeared with these passages 
excised in the copy tabled in the 
Lords; but in the Commons, which 
met somewhat earlier, the despatch 
had been laid on the table in 
extenso, before the instructions to the 
contrary were received. 

The announcement that the Gov- 
ernment disapproved of the procla- 
mation had been received in the 
House with loud cheering ; and when 
Lord Ellenborough’s despatch was 


produced, the Palmerstonians ap- 
peared taken aback, and, without 
contesting its merits, complained 
loudly that the Government had pro- 
duced it in order to gain popularity. 
They felt that the policy of the late 
Ministry and its Governor-General 
had received a most damaging blow; 
and in the first blush of their mor- 
tification, they maintained that the 
Government had prompted Mr. Bright 
to put his questions, in order that 
they might have an excurse for pro- 
ducing the despatch—a statement 
wholly contrary to truth, and which 
Mr. Bright (in his speech, on 20th May) 
scornfully contradicted. Quickly re- 
covering themselves, however — it 
will be seen afterwards how “ private” 
information had placed them on the 
alert—they took up the ery that, be- 
fore censuring Lord Canning’s pro- 
clamation, the Government ought to 
have waited for his “ explanations” of 
it (as if it did not tell its mean- 
ing only too plainly!) and ought 
not to have consented to let Par- 
liament see their reply, because it 
was ‘‘ cruel” to the Governor-General, 
would weaken his hands, and (to such 
lengths did their factious imagina- 
tions carry them) obstruct the suc- 
cess of Sir Colin and our brave 
troops! On Saturday (the 8th) the 
Times, in defiance of what it had 
said only two days before, com- 
menced a series of virulent attacks 
upon the conduct and policy of the 
Government, which, like a cannon- 
ade, was designed to cover the mus- 
tering and aid the assault of the 
Palmerstonian legions. Lord John 
Russell fallfng into the trap, be- 
came willing to co-operate with his 
rival the ex-Premier; some of the 
Peelites were likewise favourable to 
the attack; and the Whigs went 
about in great glee at the notion 
of a “reunion” of the shattered 
Liberal party, which promised to re- 
open to them the gates of their 
paradise, Downing Street. Six days 
in the week were not enough for all 
their scheming and cabals; and so-— 
“the better day the better deed !”— 
the Factions assembled at Lord 
Palmerston’s residence, Cambridge 
House, to have a grand field-day on 
Sunday the 9th! At that meeting 
it was arranged that a vote of censure 
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should be moved against the Ministry, 
and that this duty should be entrusted 
to Lord Shaftesbury in the Upper 
House, and to Mr. Cardwell in the 
Lower. The pious son-in-law of Lord 
Palmerston, whose zeal for Sabbath- 
observance is known in all the 
churches, ought to have been consi- 
derably shocked to become the mouth- 
piece and ostensible leader of this 
Sunday cabal. Ten days afterwards 
(the 19th), when presiding at a meet- 
ing for the conversion of the Turks, 
“the noble lord,” we find it reported, 
“commenced by giving a spiritual 
application to the circumstance of the 
Derby Day; he said that while a 
great horse-race was being run on 
that day, they were engaged in run- 
ning the Christian’s race.” We won- 
der in what style his lordship would 
have “improved” the meeting at 
Cambridge House, where, when 
others were at church, his father-in- 
law’s adherents met to concoct the 
schemes and put up the vows of fac- 
tion ! 

On Tuesday the 11th, accordingly, 
after an indefinite announcement on 
the preceding day, Lord Shaftesbury 
tabled the terms of his motion in the 
House of Lords. Although redun- 
dantly enveloped in words, in order 
to make it loom large in the public 
eye, and render it suitable for tak- 
ing on the character of a “ vote of 
censure” which was superimposed 
on it, the only charge against the 
Government adventured on in the 
motion was that of having given 
“premature publication” to the De- 
spatch. This was a very small charge 
certainly ; but, after consultation, it 
was agreed that this was all that 
there was the least chance of getting 
the Peers to affirm ; and a mere show 
of a majority in the Lords—on any 
point however trivial—would serve 
the purpose of the Factions, whose 
main strength lay in the Lower House. 
Discerning at a glance their tactics, 
Lord Ellenborough resolved to baffle 
them. As the promise to table the 
despatch, when it was asked for, was 
given on his own responsibility, and 
as some of his colleagues did not ap- 
prove of that step, the noble earl, with 
the chivalrous resolution so charac- 
teristic of him, at once, and with- 
out apprising his colleagues, tendered 
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his resignation to her Majesty. And 
next day (the 13th), to the dismay of 
the chiefs of the plot, and the surprise 
of the whole House, he announced 
that he had voluntarily demitted his 
place in the Ministry. “I did so,” 
he said, after alluding tothe moment- 
ous character of the interest at issue, 
“because I am determined that this 
question shall be freed from personal 
feeling, and shall proceed upon the 
merits.” The Opposition had resolved 
to make the vote turn upon a trivial 
point of form in the production of the 
despatch, and to assail the Ministry, 
through him, for having acted harshly 
to Lord Canning; but by sacrificing 
himself, the noble Earl at once 
knocked away both these pretexts, 
for with himself alone lay the respon- 
sibility for the “ premature publica- 
tion,”—and also, if, through him Lord 
Canning had been harshly dealt with, 
his own resignation was certainly 
ample atonement. He saw that a 
momentous question of Indian Go, 
vernment, a questfon involving the 
very stability of our Indian empire, 
was about to be debated on a false 
issue; and to prevent this, he nobly 
laid down his high office—an’ office 
dear to him, because there he felt he 
was in the right place, and could 
bring the aid of his masterly intel- 
lect and generous heart to right our 
mighty Eastern empire when reel- 
ing under the heaviest storm that 
ever overswept a State. Had his 
colleagues been apprised of his inten- 
tion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
told the House of Commons, they 
would have “unanimously opposed 
it.” And’ it is certainly to be de- 
plored that the contemptible tactics 
of a most sordid faction should—as a 
means of unmasking their baseness, 
and preventing the adoption of the 
ruinous policy which they advocated 
—have occasioned the withdrawal 
from office of such a statesman. 

Lord Ellenborough’s noble resig-- 
nation had the effect he desired. It 
unmasked the objects, though it 
did not avert the grand attack of 
the Factions. It is the current be- 
lief in India that Lord Canning’s 
confiscatory policy (so different from 
his former clemency) was the result 
of instructions from the Home Go- 
vernment. Colonel Franks says »he 
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inferred this from what he ‘actually 
heard from the lips of the Governor- 
General himself; and assuredly there 
is nothing in the mode in which Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Smith dealt 
with the letters received by them 
since their withdrawal from office 
—and quite as little in the estimate 
which Mr. Smith entertains of him- 
self, to exclude the notion that, in de- 
claring Lord Canning had acted on 
“‘ the very best advice,” he meant his 
(Mr. Smith’s) own. But many cir- 
cumstances combined to instigate the 
Whig chiefs to an immediate attack. 
Mr. Bright tells, that before ever the 
Despatch had been heard of, it had 
been agreed amongst the Whig chiefs 
that a resolute effort should be made 
to oust the Ministry by hook or 
crook before Whitsuntide. Indeed, 
some journals, favoured with the con- 
fidential correspondence of the Whig 
ex-officials, announced in April that 
such an attempt would be made. The 
Palmerstonian ex-officials felt that an 
immediate: success and return to the 
Treasury benches were necessary, or 
else their party would break up. 
The “independent” Liberals were 
every week breaking off from their 
old masters, and setting up as a 
power of themselves. Discarding 
Hayter’s rule they had appointed 
“whips” of their own; and it was 
only, too apparent to the Whig oli- 
garchs that their political helots were 
about to shake off their thrall. \ At 
the memorable meeting in Committee 
Room No. 11, the mutiny had been 
openly commenced, and the flag of 
independence unfurled. On that oc- 
casion Mr. Headlam, from the chuhir, 
explained that “the real object of the 
meeting was to express the general 
feeling which he believed to prevail, 
that of late the Liberal party had not 
been fairly treated—that, in fact, it 
had rather been betrayed. He was 
convinced he spoke the sentiments*of 
the meeting, when he said that office 
ought not to be in possession of a 
clique or a few families, and that a 
wider basis for conducting the affairs 
of the empire was absolutely neces- 
sary.” And Mr. Baxter of Montrose 
had actually the incredible wicked- 
ness to affirm that “he thought it 
would do the Whigs good to be out of 
office ; and he would not advise any 


step for the overthrow of the present 
Government.” The Whigs saw clearly 
that something must be done; and 
Lord Ellenborough’s Despatch was 
seized on as a pretext for the attack 
which they had already planned. At 
first the occasion looked highly pro- 
mising. On the Thursday, when the 
announcement was first made that 
the Government disapproved of the 
proclamation, Sir James Graham had 
observed to Mr. Cardwell that if the 
Despatch contained “ any censure on 
the annexation of Oude, it would be 
most impolitic and inexpedient.” 
Lord John Russell, too, showed lively 
symptoms of indignation at the Go- 
vernment; the Zimes commenced 
its volleys; and altogether the occa- 
sion seemed most favourable for re- 
uniting the whole Liberal party, the 
Peelites included, and carrying the 
Treasury benches by storm. The 
Whigs were immensely elated, but 
left no stone unturned to secure suc- 
cess. Lists of a new Ministry were 
handed about, with tempting blanks 
left to be filled as each one might 
imagine; and the glittering bait of 
office was openly held out to the 
two ringleaders of the revolt in Com- 
mittee Room No. 11! Success was 
certain, the Whig leaders gave out. 
The idea of a Dissolution, which 
greatly troubled many of their fol- 
lowers, was scouted: “the Queen 
won’t allow it,” boldly affirmed Hay- 
ter ; and besides, the majority against 
the Government—modestly rated at 
from 100 to 150—was to be so great 
that Lord Derby would not dare to 
appeal to the country! Poor plot- 
ters! what fools you have made of 
yourselves, , 

On Friday the 15th, the battle be- 
gan in both Houses. And from the 
very outset the remarkable superior- 
ity in eloquence as well as argument 
on the side of the Government which 
characterised the whole debate, was 
conspicuous. The vote of censure in 
the Upper House was moved by Lord 
Shaftesbury, who was to have taken 
the place of Lord Clanricarde in the 
new Palmerston Ministry, and whose 
recent proceedings have certainly 
lessened his unsuitableness to succeed 
to such a predecessor. Like “ pious 
Eneas,” who carried his father on 
his back from Troy, pious Lord 
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Shaftesbury did his best, even at the 
risk of connecting himself with the 
Sunday cabal, to carry his father-in- 
Jaw on his shoulders back to Down- 
ing Street. By greatly exceeding his 
text, he made a tolerable show of the 
ease; but, as even a religious journa! 
observes, his speech was “ too much 
stuffed with protestations of his 
freedom from party bias, and solemn 
appeals to Heaven for the purity of 
his motives.” Such protestations and 
appeals certainly were not unneed- 
ed, on his Lordship’s part, but they 
cut a curious figure when subjected 
to the pungent rhetoric and polished 
quizzing of the—in this at least—in- 
imitable Premier. But Lord Ellen- 
borough’s was the speech of the even- 
ing. Seldom has oratory produced 
anything equal to it. He only spoke 
for twenty minutes, but the effect on 
the House was most imposing. Parlia- 
ment never witnessed anything me- 
rally grander than the position and 
bearing of the noble Lord, as, having 
thrown down office that he might 
speak untrammelled, he stood there 
pleading with earnest and flashing 
eloquence the cause alike of humanity 
and policy in our vast Indian realms. 
He did not stoop to the triviality 
and personalities of debate. He 
brushed aside the petty considera- 
tions of red-tape and routine. He 
boldly defended his policy out and out. 
He justified both the Despatch and its 
publication. Charged by his waspish 
and puny assailants that, before writ- 
ing a despatch of censure, he ought to 
have waited for explanations, he re- 
plied—“ My Lords, there és no explan- 
ation. There are some things which 
cannot be explained. Confiscation is 
one of these. It is incapable of ex- 
planation. It stands in all its naked 
deformity—the most cruel punish- 
ment which can ever be inflicted on a 
country.” Blamed for allowing the 
Despatch to be published, he chal- 
lenged the House to lift its eyes 
from red-tape conventionalities at 
home, and to read the true answer 
to that charge in the aspect of af- 
fairs inIndia. With Oude, Gwalior, 
Rohileund, Bundeleund, and part 
of Rajpootana in arms against us 
—with 25,000 disarmed Sepoys on 
our bands, needing to be guarded 
by British troops,—with Calcutta it- 
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self still palpitating with panic, and 
with disaffection to our rule smoul- 
dering only too widely, he called 
upon his Peers to consider what 
must be the effect of launching that 
edict of wholesale confiscation, which 
strack at once at the property and 
religion of five millions of people. 
He told the House that the moment 
he received that proclamation, he 
knew what must be the result; and 
that he thought within himself—“ I 
will write ; and at the earliest pos- 
sible moment after that proclamation 
is published in India, I will send my 
letter as an antidote, that the people 
may know they are to be ruled with 
justice and clemency.” The country 
now feels that he was right. There 
could be but one remedy for Lord 
Canning’s error,—namely, the recall 
of his proclamation, and the open 
repudiation of its principles. But 
Lord Ellenborough had to address 
men who could not see as he saw. 
Pugnacious Argyll and weakly-loqua- 
cious Granville followed Shaftesbury 
in establishing, to their own satis- 
faction, that the ex-Minister did not 
understand the proclamation, and 
quite misrepresented what would be 
its effects. The moles were judging 
an eagle! On a division a large 
majority of those present—92 to 
65—voted in favour of the Govern- 
ment; but the other side held 
so many more proxies than the 
Ministerialists, that in this way the 
majority was reduced to ten. Had 
the debate been prolonged, and the 
House had time to see more clearly 
the principles at issue, the Minis- 
terial majority would have been mach 
greater; but what are we to think 
of the large number of Peers who, 
without ever hearing the case, gave 
their votes in proxy to the Opposi- 
tion leaders? Nay, what do they 
now think of themselves? No one 
who was absent from that debate— 
no one who did not hear the speeches 
of Lords Derby and Ellenborough, so 
full of important statements and re- 
velations, was competent to judge in 
the matter. There were, doubtless, 
not afew present on the Opposition 
benches who were resolved to vote 
against the Government whatever 
might be the character of their de- 
fence; but that on a question of 
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so much importance and speciality, 
twenty-five Peers should give their 
votes in condemnation of the Govern- 
ment without ever compearing, shows 
how remorselessly faction was at work 
in the British Senate. 

In the House of Commons, fortu- 
nately, the debate was much more 
protracted. Had a vote been come 
to on the first night, as in the Lords, 
there cannot be a doubt that faction 
would have triumphed at the expense 
of truth, justice, and the best inte- 
rests of the empire. The House has 
to thank time and the loquacity of 
its members for saving it from a tre- 
mendous mistake. The motion of 
censure here was of a graver cha- 
racter than that in the Lords; for 
the Cambridge-House faction count. 
ed upon easy and certain success in 
the Commons. Nevertheless the na- 
ture of their case was such as did 
not admit of being fairly put upon 
trial. They had recourse, therefore, 
to the maneuvre of framing a false 
and unfair issue (a practice, we re- 
gret to say, becoming every year more 
common in Parliament), in order to 
facilitate ‘their obtaining a verdict. 
Mr. Cardwell’s resolution, which de- 
serves to be put on record as a re- 
markable example of Whig chicanery, 
faction, and folly, was as follows :—-- 


“That this House, whilst, in its pre- 
sent state of information, it abstains 
from expressing an opinion on the policy 
of any proclamation which may have 
been issued by the Governor-General of 
India, in relation to Oude, has seen with 
regret and serious apprehension that her 
Majesty’s Government have addressed 
to the Governor-General, through a Se- 
cret Committee of the Court of Direct- 
ors, a despatch, condemning in strong 
terms the conduct of the Governor-Ge- 
neral, and is of opinion that such a 
course on the part of the Government 
must tend, in the present circumstances 
of India, to produce the most prejudicial 
effect, by weakening the authority of 
the Governor-General, and encouraging 
the further resistance of those who are 
in arms against us.” 


Observe, first, the chicanery here 
displayed. Although Ministers stated 
that they had authentic intelligence 
(though not from Lord Canning) that 
the proclamation had actually been 
issued; and although the Times’ 


correspondent had sent home a copy 
of it as posted in the streets of Luck- 
now on the 15th of March; the 
framers of the resolution affected to 
consider it doubtful whether any 
proclamation had been issued at all! 
Secondly, the resolution affirmed 
that the despatch condemned “ the 
conduct of the Governor-General,”— 
which was false; seeing that what 
the Despatch condemned was not 
the conduct, but only a particular 
act of the Governor-General—name- 
ly, his intention to confiscate all the 
land of Oude. Observe, also, as a 
specimen of Whig ignorance and 
malicious assumption, the prognos- 
tication of the “most prejudicial 
effects” to be produced by the tenor 
of the Despatch, especially in “ en- 
couraging the further resistance of 
those who are in arms against us! !” 
—whereas the very opposite is now 
acknowledged to be the case. 

Passing from the minor  dis- 
honesties, let us note the leading 
features of the motion. In the 
House of Lords the charge against 
the Government was merely for 
having published the Despatch pre- 
maturely. But, Mr. Cardwell’s mo- 
tion implied that the Despatch (1) 
ought not to have been published at 
all—nay (2), that no despatch on the 
subject ought to have been written 
at all—and (8), expressly declared 
that the despatch actually written 
was wrong, and would produce in- 
jurious effects. The first two points 
of accusation were only affirmed by 
necessary implication—as it was 
doubtless felt by the astute framers 
that they would not stand being 
embodied in express words. The 
third one was made explicitly, and 
yet was quite incompatible with the 
rest of the motion; for how, in 
common fairness, could the House 
pronounce an opinion on the Despatch, 
if it abstained from considering the 
proclamation to which the Despatch 
was a reply? The House was re- 
quested to say that it had seen “ with 
regret and serious apprehension ” the 
condemnation pronounced by the 
Despatch on the Governor-General’s 
proclamation; but how could the 
House affirm that the condemnation 
was wrong, without at the same 
time affirming that the proclamation 
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was right? If the House, “in its 
present state of information,”* was 
incapable of judging of the pro- 
clamation, how could it judge of 
the criticism on that proclamation ? 
Glaringly absurd and unfair as this 
way of framing the motion was, it 
was nevertheless absolutely neces- 
sary ; for very many of the Opposition, 
though quite willing to vote that the 
Despatch was wrong, could not face 
the alternative that the proclamation 
was right: Some, indeed, did so, like 
Mr. V. Smith, who said he was “ ready 
to take issue on the proclamation of 
Lord Canning, who had the best ad- 
vice!” So let us see precisely the 
- document, of which Mr. Smith and 
some others expressly approved, and 
the condemnation of which @// the 
Opposition speakers professed to have 
“seen with regret and serious appre- 
hension.” Here is all of the pro- 
clamation that contains the expres- 
sion of the policy condemned by Lord 
Ellenborough’s Despatch :— 

“The Governor-General further pro- 
claims to the people of Oude that . 
the proprietary right in the soil of the 
province is confiscated to. the British 
Government, which will dispose of that 
right in such manner as they seem fitting. 
To those Talookdars, Chiefs, and Land- 
holders, with their followers, who shall 
make immediate submission to the Chief 
Commissioners of Oude. . . the Gover- 
nor-General promises that their lives and 
honour shall besafe. . . But as regards 
any further indulgence which may be 
extended to them, and the condition in 
which they may hereafter be placed,they 
must throw themselves upon the mercy 
and justiée of the British Government.” 

Certainly that is very plain speak- 
ing; and if the House, which the 
Member for Oxford’s motion affirmed 
to. be in a “state of information,” 
could not understand and express an 
opinion upon so very intelligible a 
document, it was surely unreasonable 
to ask it to express an opinion upon 
anything! To ask it to censure the 
Government, and not to censure that, 
was exquisitely preposterous! And 
now that the whole affair has ended 
in smoke, it may probably occur to 
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some innocent minds, as a bright 
idea, that the whole thing was a 
grave joke of the member for Ox- 
ford, to see into how much absurdity 
and self-contradiction he could in- 
veigle the House by a crafty use of 
words. He was so nearly succeeding, 
that we must either placeehim far 
above any sophist of Athens, or else 
rank the House of Commons, in in- 
tellectual accuteness, considerably be- 
low the demos of that ancient city. 
And as, like good Tories, we venerate 
the British Constitution, we trust 
that that honourable and august 
assembly will henceforth show, in a 
manner not over-meek, that it does 
not consider itself a corpus vile upon 
which such experiments may be tried. 

Mr. Cardwell’s tones were even 
more solemn than usual as he opened 
the grand debate in the Commons ; 
but he made no hits, and his speech 
went off flatly. Indeed, he appeared 
to labour at times under a half-con- 
sciousness that his case was some- 
what rotten, and needed to be touched 
gently and with circumspection lest 
it went to pieces in his hands, He 
need not have been so careful, how- 
ever, for his successor on the floor 
knocked it to pieces at once. This was 
the first time the Solicitor-General, 
Sir Hugh Oairnes, had been in- 
trusted with so prominent a place in 
debate ; but most admirably did he 
prove himself worthy of the distine- 
tion. Alike eloquent, spirited, and 
convincing, he led the van of the 
Ministerialists most gallantly; not 
contenting himself with standing on 
defence, and maintaining a “not 
proven,” but fairly breaking the ene- 
my’s line, and doubling them up in 
irrecoverable rout. ‘ My proposjtion 
is this,” he said—** We make war With 
Kings and Governments, not with 
individuals. If in the course of war 
individuals commit crimes, they put 
themselves beyond the pale of that 
rule ; but, exgept as to such cases, 
every individual is entitled to pro- 
tection of life and property from the 
victorious nation. You might as 
well confiscate the lives of the con- 





* “Tn the present state of its information,” would have been the correct word- 
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quered, as their property.” This was 
the broad ground taken up by the 
Government. The eloquent speaker 
then quoted Vattel and other acknow- 
ledged authorities in support of this 
view ; but still weightier, because 
more practical authorities were ad- 
duced as the debate proceeded. It 
was shown from the private as well 
as published Indian despatches of 
the Duke of Wellington, that he 
strongly reprobated, on any scale, the 
confiscatory principle now applied so 
sweepingly by Lord Canning. Grind 
the State, was his maxim, but scru- 
pulously observe private rights. On 
another occasion, he wrote—*I am 
for the principle of amnesty, as refer- 
able to all inferior agents: eternal 
enmity against every petty agent con- 
cerned against us will never answer.” 
Sir George Clark—permanent Secre- 
tary to the Board of Control, and 
formerly Political Agent for the Sikh 
States, in which position his great 
influence was of invaluable service 
during our disasters in A ffghanistan— 
& man who, more than any other, 
knows the circumstances and people 
of India, voluntarily wrote, as his de- 
liberate opinion, to Lord Derby, that 
“the sentiments with which the 
Government have regarded the pro- 
clamation will right the ship ; but if 
a different course should be persisted 
in, British dominion over India can- 
not be restored in any degree of secu- 
rity by means of all the European 
troops England can send to such a 
climate or to such a distance.” Sir W. 
Napier, too, had just placed on record 
the course taken by his distinguish- 
ed brother in Scinde, as contrasted 
with that adopted in the proclama- 
tiop, as follows: “His policy was 
both fitting and liberal, the reverse 
of Lord Canning, and founded on a 
different state of affairs. One con- 
fiscates the whole property of the 
country, with some five or six excep- 
tions ; and the othe confirmed all 
men in possession, with one or two 
exceptions for special crirhes.” Ellen- 
borough in rebellious Gwalior, Har- 
dinge in Cashmere, Dalhousie in the 
Punjab and Oude, and Sir H. Law- 
rence also in the latter country, had 
all acted on the principle of amnesty 
to the people, and of respecting the 
titles to land. Indeed, since ever we 


set foot in India, no viceroy or gene- 
ral had ever dreamt of adopting the 
principle of confiscating private pro- 
perty, much less of applying it in 
that wholesale manner by which 
Lord Canning was ‘rocking to its 
basis the mighty empire which the 
genius of his predecessors had reared 
and transmitted to his keeping. 

But faction, not reason or justice, 
was the moving power of the Op- 
position. They would not be con- 
vinced by reason, and persevered 
until finally overwhelmed by the 
still more imperious logic of facts, 
Mr. V. Smith especially distinguished 
himself by his readiness to maintain 
the proclamation pure et simple. 
But he distinguished himself more 
remarkably in another way. Indeed, 
the Smith Episode in this debate 
was the most extraordinary, so far 
as we can remember, that the House 
of Commons has witnessed. The 
history of the ‘suppressed letters” 
will for ever figure among the Causes 
Celcbres of the British Parliament ; 
but we shall only sketch it in outline, 
Jeaving to more graphic pens the task 
of fully portraying its extraordinary 
features. 

On Monday the 10th May, Lord 
Granville — weakly loquacious as 
usual—when charging the Govern- 
ment with having censured the pro- 
clamation too hastily, enforced his 
otherwise untenable view by stating 
(what a luckless admission!) that 
Mr. V. Smith was in possession of 
a letter from Lord Canning, in 
which the Governor-General an- 
nounced his intention of ferwarding 
* explanations” of the proclamation. 
The Premier, with eagle-like quick- 
ness, saw the opening, and was down 
upon him in a moment. ‘“ What was 
the date of that letter ?” Lord Lans- 
downe replied, that the fact of its 
‘not having been communicated to 
the Government could be of no 
service to the Premier, as it had not 
been received until after the Govern- 
ment (on Thursday) had engaged to 
produce the Despatch. Next day, 
however, the aged Marquess rose to 
acknowledge that the letter had 
been received much earlier than he 
had said ; but he still affirmed that 
the communication, though it might 
have prevented the ‘“ premature” 
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publication of the Despatch, could 
not have prevented the censure upon 
the Governor-General, as the De- 
spatch bore the date of the 19th 
April, and the letter was only received 
on that day. But Lord Derby smash- 
ed this precious plea of defence like- 
wise; for the Despatch, though 
dated on the 19th, was not sent off 
till the 26th. It ultimately turned 
out that the letter had arrived by 
the same mail that brought the pro- 
clamation /—that is to say, on the 
12th: and if Mr. Smith did not re- 
ceive it till the 19th (even though 
he was at a wedding at Dublin on 
the 15th), it is extraordinary that 
for a whole week so important a 
personage should leave his letters 
unlooked at. The scene now shifts 
to the House of Commons; where 
Mr. Smith, forced to confess the 
date of the letter (March 6th), and to 
give up the plea that it came too late 
to be of use to the Government, pro- 
ceeded to defend his strange conduct 
by saying, that though it was ad- 
dressed to him in the belief that 
he was still in office, its contents 
“were not of such importance that 
he should communicate it to the 
Government.” And he added, amidst 
the derisive cheers of the House, 
“T read it the moment I received it 
to my noble friend the Member for 
Tiverton, to whom it did not appear, 
any more than to myself, that it was 
necessary to communicate it to the Go- 
vernment.” This was an explanation 
for which certainly his “ noble friend” 
did not thank him,—and which, 
moreover, only told doubly against 
himself; for if he thought the letter 
“of such importance that he instantly 
took the advice of the ex-Premier as 
to what he should do with it, it was 
still more clearly his duty to send it 
to his successor at the Board of Con- 
trol, and leave him to judge of its 
contents. It is useless to attempt to 
describe the scene produced in the 
House by these disclosures,—the 
feeling against Mr. Smith was awful. 
But the disclosures were not done. 
On Tuesday, fresh fuel was added to 
the flame by the statement of Mr. 
Disraeli, that the first mail from the 
Governor-General, after the change 
of Ministry was known in India, 
had arrived on Saturday; that it 
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contained thrée “private” letters, 
every word of which related to 
public business, which showed that 
his Lordship was in the habit of 
conducting his correspondence in 
this manner, although not one such 
letter had reached the Government 
since they took office; and that, more- 
over, there were expressions in these 
letters which seemed to refer to state- 
ments made in other letters which 
they had not received. The general 
indignation against Mr. Smith and 
his “noble friend,” the ex-Premier, 
now fairly boiled over. Hitherto 
Mr. Smith, though vociferously called 
upon again and again to do so, had 
refused to produce the letter—read- 
ing only a few words from it, of 
which more anon. But on Thurs- 
day, seeing that the feeling of the 
House had become irresistible, Mr. 
Smith absented himself, and Lord 
Palmerston stated that he was now 
prepared to read the extract in ques- 
tion (it was the entire letter that 
was demanded). That extract was 
as follows; but as Mr. Smith, exactly 
a week before then, had read what he 
affirmed to be the same passage of 
the letter, we shall print the two 
versions in juxtaposition : 


Mr. V. Smita (13th May)— 


“ That private letter contained one pa- 
ragraph, which stated, ‘I intend to issue 
a Proclamation to the talookdars and 
landowners of Oude, which will reach 
you officially by the mail. I had hoped 
to have accompanied it with a full ex- 
planatory despatch, but more urgent 
business has prevented me from doing 
so from hour to hour.’” 


Lorp Patmerston (20th May)— 

“Lord Canning says: ‘My letter by 
the last mail mentioned a Proclamation 
which I intended to address to the ta- 
lookdars and landowners of Oude, It 
goes to you officially by this mail. I 
had hoped that it would have been aec- 
companied by an explanatory dispatch, 
showing why it is in some respects 80 sweep- 
ing, and in others so indulgent: but I had 
other things more pressing upon me in 
the last week. My impression is that it 
is sure to be attacked on both points. 
You will not of course print it until it 
has been acted upon. At present, it 
stands only as part of an instruction to 
Outram.” 


Can any one refuse to affirm, that 
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if the latter of these'extracts be the 
correct one, Mr. Vernon Smith’s ver- 
sion was a downright fraud? Though 
represented as a verbatim extract, 
not a line of it coincides with the 
actual letter! Lord Canning’s ac- 
knowledgment that the proclamation 
is a “sweeping” one, and his other 
remarks upon it, were entirely sup- 
pressed by Mr. Smith, who never- 
theless had the shameless audacity 
to complain that the Government 
should have waited for “explana- 
tions.” Another mystification by Mr. 
Smith is, that he altered the letter 
so as to make it appear that it 
contained the first notice which he 
had received of the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s intention to issue a proclama- 
tion; whereas the actual words of 
the letter are: “ My letter by the last 
mail mentioned a_ proclamation,” 
&c. Constrained by these words, 
Lord Palmerston had also to refer to 
that previous letter (dated 28th Feb.), 
which he did as follows :— 


“Lord Canning, after having stated his 
opinion with regard to the course that 
ought to be pursued towards the mutineers, 
goes on to say,—‘ The talookdars and 
landowners—men who had not eaten our 
salt, who owe us nothing, who think 
themselves not unreasonably wronged by 
us—are ina very different category from 
the mutineers. I will proclaim for them 
a large measure of mercy and indul- 
gence after Lucknow is ours; but until 
that happens, or until Sir Colin Camp- 
bell’s guns have opened on the city, I 
will not hold out any invitation to them. 
Maun Singh, and all others who have 
shown a disposition to come over, are en- 
couraged to do so. More than this I 
cannot do. I do not believe that mortal 
man could issue a proclamation to muti- 
neers, which by those in Lucknow 
would not be accepted as a sign of hesi- 
tation and weakness, and produce more 
evil than good.’” 

What have we here? Why, these 
extracts, taken along with the other 
portions of the letters described but 
not read by Lord Palmerston, contain 
Lord Canning’s whole explanation of 
his proclamation /—and the “ expla- 
natory dispatch,” (not “full explana- 
tory dispatch,” as Mr. Smith gave it), 
which he regretted he had not time 
to send, was manifestly simply an offt- 
cial statement of the views expressed 
in these private letters! Another let- 


ter relating to the proclamation 
(dated 5th February), which was 
neither read nor described to the 
House, Mr. Smith also acknowledges 
to have withheld from the Govern- 
ment; whether or not its contents 
were important, we cannot tell, but 
those of the other two unquestion- 
ably were so. Let Parliament and 
the public ponder these things. We 
have not time to comment upon 
them, but surely they speak for 
themselves. 

This little episode, too, quite ex- 
plains in what manner the Whig 
chiefs were enabled to prepare their 
party for a grand attack upon the 
Ministry before Whitsuntide. From 
these “private” letters they were 
fully apprised of Lord Canning’s 
intention to issue a proclamation,— 
they knew its character, and they 
knew also that he expected it to be 
attacked. As the proclamation was 
to be issued on the capture of Luck- 
now, they knew it would be pub- 
lished in this country shortly before 
Whitsuntide. Tence their announce- 
ments, and hence their preparations 
regarding the profuse issue of those 
“beautiful embossed cards” by 
which the waverers were to be won 
over, and at which Mr. Bright made 
the Ilouse laugh so heartily !—Is 
not all this a strange story ? 

Every day the debate continued, the 
position of the Government improved. 
Conscious of the wisdom as well as 
patriotism of their cause, the Minis- 
try were prepared, and at the outset 
half-expected, to undergo a defeat, 
relying with perfect confidence that 
a dissolution and appeal to the coun- 
try would not only suffice to upholf 
their policy, but would give them a 
very great accession of strength in 
the House. But as the debate pro- 
ceeded, it became evident that it was 
not they, but the Opposition, that 
were likely to prove in a minority. 
Bursting the fetters which faction 
had sought to impose on it, the de- 
bate rose into one of the noblest and 
most widely interesting ever listened 
to within the walls of St. Stephen’s. 
Logic, oratory, and good manage- 
ment were all on the side of the 
Ministry. They commenced the 
fight, in good old style, by placing the 
younger officials in the van; and most 
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gallantly did the “Young Guard” 
distinguish itself. We have already 
spoken of the great speech of the 
Solicitor-General, which opened the 
war on the side of the Government. 
The Under Secretary at War followed 
in due time, making a sensible and 
effective address. Then the Attorney- 
General, who came out in his best 
style, made a brilliant rushing attack, 
which fairly drove his opponents, 
Lowe and Deasy, off the field. Next, 
a most formidable corps came into 
action on the side of the Government. 
These were the Independent chiefs, 
one and all of whom proclaimed that 
this was a sheer faction-fight, in 
which the Cambridge-House Liberals 
were entirely in the wrong, and an- 
nounced themselves resolutely op- 
posed to the vote of censure. Roebuck 
led off, in a speech most damaging to 
the Whig chiefs and their cause; and 
he was soon after followed by Sir R. 
Peel, whose dash and pungent eccen- 
tricity only made Sir C. Wood’s tame 
platitudes in reply look weaker. On 
Thursday the excitement of the de- 
bate grew stronger than ever as John 
Bright rose, and with perfect good 
hfimour opened such a fire of polished 
irony and sturdy sense upon the 
Whig chiefs, their policy, and their 
tactics, that the whole Opposition 
array began to waver, and Lord John 
Russell was seen to lose his equani- 
mity under the orator’s scathing vol- 
leys. If Mr. Bright be one of the 
hardest hitters, Sir James Graham 
generally proves about the heaviest 
metal in debate; and when he, too, 
rose on the side of the Government, 
and declared that—friend as he was 
to Lord Canning—the proclamation 
was indefensible, and the despatch 
substantially right, and that he would 
have opposed Mr. Cardwell’s motion 
even although Lord Ellenborough had 
not resigned, the chiefs of the Fac- 
tions saw that the game was up, and 
that all they need think of was 
how to withdraw from the field. At 
the close of that night’s debate, Mr. 
Cardwell announeed that he was now 
willing to adopt Mr. Dunlop’s amend- 
ment, by adding to his own motion a 
clause expressing the confident trust 
of the House that Lord Canning 
would act in the spirit of the Court 
of Directors’ despatch (identical in 
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spirit, as we have seen, with Lord 
Ellenborough’s of 24th March), and 
seek to “reassure the people, and 
encourage and reconcile them to 
British rule.” In other words, to 
Mr. Cardwell’s motion condemning 
Lord Ellenborough’s despatch, there 
was now to be added a clause express- 
ing a hope that Lord Canning would 
just do what Lord Ellenborough had 
told him! Derisive laughter was the 
only answer from the Ministerial 
benches, and the crest-fallen chiefs of 
the Faction returned home to me- 
ditate for the night on their predica- 
ment. 

A mail had arrived from India, 
and its contents published that 
Thursday, strengthened the Govern- 
ment more than a thousand speeches. 
The Zimes’ correspondence from the 
seat of war has justly obtained such 
a reputation, that in all quarters it 
was looked for on this occasion with 
extraordinary eagerness; but, pro- 
videntially for the Cambridge House 
Faction, it had miscarried. The In- 
dian journals themselves, however, 
came to hand, and all these, without 
exception, united in condemning Lord 
Canning’s proclamation. They in- 
terpreted it just as the Government 
had interpreted it—just as the peo- 
ple of England had interpreted it; 
and they predicted from it nothing 
but disaster. At the same time, it 
had become publicly known that all 
the military authorities in India, and 
those best acquainted with Oude 
and the Indian people generally, were 
strenuously opposed to Lord Can- 
ning’s edict of confiscation. Sir Colin 
Campbell, General Mansfield, Sir 
James Outram, Sir John Lawrence, 
Colonel Franks, united in condem- 
ling it. As Chief Commissioner in 
Oude, and peculiarly acquainted with 
the province, Sir James Outram had 
remonstrated in the strongest terms. 
Objecting to the principle of the 
proclamation, he stated that the 
landholders had been “ most unjustly 
treated under our settlement opera- 
tions,” and that nevertheless they had 
remained faithful to us until “our 
rule was virtually at an end.” And as 
to the effect of the edict, he expressed 
his “firm conviction that as soon 
as the chiefs and talookdars became 
acquainted with the determination of 
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the Government to confiscate their 
rights, they will betake themselves 
at once to their domains, and prepare 
for a desperate and prolonged resist- 
ance ;” adding that “ he foresees that 
we are only at the commencement of 
a guerilla war for the extirpation, 
root and branch, of this class of men, 
which will involve the loss of thou- 
sands of Europeans by battle, disease, 
and exposure.” At the same time 
the news from the seat of war ap- 
prised us that these prognostications 
were being sadly fulfilled. Despite 
our capture of Lucknow, no submis- 
sions were coming in; and Sir Oolin’s 
fine army, that was to have followed 
the rebels into Rohileund, had been 
broken up into detached corps, most 
of which were toiling after flying 
columns of the rebels over the now 
burning plains of Oude. It was also 
known that the Governor-General 
had; in a high-handed way, been 
overruling the Commander-in.Chief’s 
plans of the campaign; and sundry 
other revelations of still more tell- 
ing importance, were expected to be 
made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the great speech which 
he was sure to deliver. Not only 
had the whole case of the Opposition 
disappeared as if in quicksands, but 
the tables were fairly turned against 
them. Everywhere the country was 
proclaiming that the Ministry were 
entirely in the right. All that was 
left for the Factions was to capi- 
tulate! 

We need not dwell on the events 
of that ever-memorable Friday the 
21st. The House of Commons was 
crowded—crammed as perhaps it 
never was before. There had been a 
tremendous “whip” on both sides, 
and, summoned by electric wire, 
members had hurried thither from 
all parts of the Continent. The 
benches could not accommodate the 
members, and numbers stood on the 
crowded floor. Around and above, 
every gallery was filled with distin- 
guished onlookers. Crowds were out- 
side in the Palace Yard; and once, 
but once only, as the members as- 
sembled, the crowd was heard cheer- 
ing, and in walked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The Ministerial 
benches were intensely excited, but 
radiant; the Opposition anxious, and 


unmistakably non-plussed. They 
knew they were beaten. Their case 
had melted away—their orators, too, 
were exhausted, all but Palmerston ; 
while not a third of the debating 
power of the Ministerialists had been 
called into play—the “Old Guard” 
had still to make its terrible onset, 
—and Bulwer, Gladstone, Walpole, 
Kelly, and Disraeli, roused to their 
highest efforts by the occasion, would 
sweep everything before them, and 
make the country as well as the 
House ring with their lofty and tell- 
ing oratory. At length, after some 
fencing between Lord Palmerston 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the subject of the adjournment 
for the holidays—in which the Min- 
isterial leader shows he knows he has 
the whip-hand of his antagonist, and 
means to keep it—the order of the 
day is read for proceeding with the 
Vote of Censure. Mr. Clay at once 
rises on the Opposition benches, and 
makes a strong appeal to Mr. Card- 
well to withdraw his motion; and 
no sooner has Mr. Cardwell gone 
through the farce of declining to do 
so, than a perfect chorus of “ Wit- 
draw! withdraw!” broke from the 
benches around him; and Liberal 
members rose in successive dozens, 
imploring him not to ruin “the 
party” in the eyes of the country, 
and ‘especially not to ruin them with 
their constituents, by persisting with 
his motion. A majority was against 
them—what was worse, the country 
was against them; and every day 
was still further damaging their case. 
To divide was ruin—to adjourn was 
doubly ruin. “There are 100 mem- 
bers here,” said Mr. Bright, ‘ who 
have over and over again declared— 
many of them in my hearing—that 
the motion was not a wise one, and 
ought not to have been brought for- 
ward.” The dilemma of these un- 
fortunates was, beyond measure, gro- 
tesque; and the highly-wrought ex- 
citement of the assembly broke forth 
at every little turn of the proceedings 
in vociferous cheers or laughter. Lib- 
eral after Liberal had appealed in 
vain to Mr. Cardwell, when the mem- 
ber for Plymouth made one desperate 
effort more, though every sentence 
drew shouts of laughter from the 
exulting Ministerialists. He said— 
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“ He was sure that he was only speak- 
ing the sentiments of a large number of 
those hon. gentlemen who would be 
compelled from previous promises to 
vote for the motion (cheers and roars of 
laughter from the Ministerial benches) 
when he expressed a hope that the 
motion would be withdrawn. He said 
this in a spirit of frankness (renewed 
cheers and laughter), which he was sure 
the House would appreciate. He could 
not but believe that the avowal that 
many of the right hon. gentleman’s 
friends would be placed in a most unen- 
viable position (laughter) if his motion 
were pressed to a division, and the 
overpowering consideration of the bad 
effects of a dissolution to many of them 
(roars of laughter from the Ministerial- 
ists), would induce the right hon. gentle- 
man to withdraw his motion.” 


The mutiny became general. Mr. 
Duncombe said “he had intended 
to vote for the motion, and had not 
disguised his opinion; but as the 
case stood, if Mr. Cardwell persevered 
in his motion, he would put on his 
hat and wish him ‘ good-night,’ leav- 
ing him to the tender mercies ‘of 
honourable gentlemen opposite !” 
At length, after much consultation 
held by Mr. Cardwell with Lord 
John Russell, Sir C. Wood, and Lord 
Palmerston, the latter, as leader of 
the routed faction, rose (confused, 
and with the worst grace he ever 
showed in his life), and joined in 
the appeal that Mr. Cardwell should 
withdraw his motion. Mr. Cardwell, 
of course, assented; and then came 
the capitulatior. The motion could 
not be withdrawn without the per- 
mission of the House, and the Min- 
isterialist leader was appealed to. 
The hour of victory had come. Like 
a& consummate general, Disraeli, to 
appearance as impassive as marble, 
had watched every feint and move 
of his troubled antagonists; and now, 
calm and concentrated amidst his un- 
paralleled triumph, he rose amidst 
deafening cheers. With a magnani- 
mity which was true wisdom, and 
with admirable taste, he said that 
if he were only to consult party 
interests, he should prefer to go 
on with the debate, and was 
quite ready to divide the House 
on the motion; but that there were 
higher interests than those of party, 
and that to those higher interests he 
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should bow, by giving the Opposi- 
tion the permission they desired. 
Mr. Cardwell then, amidst tremend- 
ous cheering from the Ministerialists, 
moved that the vote of censure be 
withdrawn ! 

And so ended this memorable de- 
bate. The Factions had chosen their 
field of battle—had made their grand 
attack—had been beaten—and now 
lowered their flags and capitulated! 
Much as Lord Palmerston had been 
damaged both in character and in 
prestige by his fall from office and its 
causes,—low as Lord John Russell 
has been sinking for several years 
past,—both of these statesmen have 
now reached a lower depth still. A 
party too easily pardons faction in its 
leaders if it be united with skill and 
success ; for then the personal in- 
terests of all are temporarily advane- 
ed, even though the chiefs reserve 
to themselves the spolia opima. But 
when faction is combined with in- 
capacity, producing exposure and de- 
feat, that is a very different matter; 
and we are persuaded that it will be 
a good while before the Liberals as a 
party again make themselves the tools 
of the “ official” Whigs. Let us ask, 
too—and though the question be a 
momentous one, time forbids us to 
do more than put it—whether, after 
this extraordinary debate, the coun- 
try relish the prospect of the House 
of Commons being intrusted with 
the direct government of India? 
We cannot conclude the narrative 
of these remarkable events—a narra- 
tive which, we believe, speaks trum- 
pet-tongued its own moral—without 
according a meed of highest praise to 
Lord Ellenborough and Mr. Disraeli, 
—the two men to whom it is owing 
that such a battle for political wis- 
dom and humanity against persecu- 
tion and terrible folly, was fought at 
all, and that it was fought success- 
fully. The one saved India in this 
matter, and the other England. Mr. 
Disraeli has the honour, we believe, 
of having from the first discerned 
the strength of the Ministerial posi- 
tion, and boldly resolved to appeal 
to the country rather than abandon 
it. And to his consummate leader- 
ship, it is mainly due that the House 
of Commons has been saved from 
committing one of the most terrible 
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errors, as well as delinquencies, 
which ignorance ever prompted, or 
faction inspired. But our last and 
best word must be reserved for Lord 
Ellenborough. Personal connection 
and the influences of distinguished 
circles, and still more, the factious 
interests of party, caused the praises 
of Lord Canning to be sounded 
throughout the recent debate with 
a zeal that far overshot the limits 
of truth. But how few the tributes 
to that far nobler man, who inter- 
posed to save our Indian empire from 
an act of insanity, and then sacrificed 
high and honourable office rather than 
allow faction to obtain a triumph at 
the expense alike of British honour 
and British dominion. Lord Canning 
had fallen into the greatest and most 
momentous error ever committed 
by any Viceroy of India; and instead 
of dealing harshly with him, Lord 
Ellenborough’s only error was on the 
other side. Had he recalled Lord Can- 
ning at once, history would have said 
that never was Governor-General 
more justly displaced ; and the Fac- 
tions, compelled to encounter the 
question purely on the merits of the 
rwal policies, would probably have 
shrunk -from contesting the deci- 
sion. It was on account of the 
noble Earl’s leniency—it was just 
because he censured and did not 
recall—that the Factions were able 
to find a specious ground of at- 
tack; and it is deeply to be re- 
gretted that it has cost the State so 
dearly to repel an attack so entirely 
selfish and unjustifiable. England 
and India can ill afford to lose the 
services of such a man at such a 
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juncture. ‘“ Would that we had EI- 
lenborough here /” is the ery of many 
of our best officers and soldiers in 
India. What will they say when 
they learn that he no longer rules 
even at home, and that the factious 
efforts of the Whig chiefs have driven 
from the helm of Indian administra; 
tion the statesman who could do 
most to right the shaken fortunes of 
that mighty empire? Lord Ellen- 
borough’s only fault was, that his 
prescient mind saw things too early 
and too clearly for the purblind chiefs 
of the Opposition. Densely ignorant 
of India and its governmental wants, 
they thought wrong was right, and 
right wrong, until the march of events 
undeceived them. Like Mr. V. Smith, 
they esteemed Canning’s proclama- 
tion wisdom, dnd Ellenborough’s de- 
spatch folly. They maintained that 
the latter would paralyse our soldiers, 
and rouse the natives against our rule; 
whereas the arrival of successive 
mails now shows that it is the very 
thing our generals are calling for,— 
that it is the only way to allay the 
hostility excited by the edict of con- 
fiscation,—and so far from weakening 
our Indian Executive, it only enjoins 
a policy which, ere the published de- 
spatch reach Calcutta, that Executive 
will have found itself compelled to 
adopt. The stern logic of events, 
and the protests of almost every man 
of mark in India, will already have 
produced their effects by convincing 
the erring Governor-General that he 
must either recall his unjust and per- 
secuting proclamation, or sacrifice 
both our army and our empire in an 
interminable war. 
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in, in the Scottish Universities, 80. 
Greek writers, account of Sind by, 312. 
Greeks, colonisation of the Crimea by 
the, 550. 

Greville, captain, at Delhi, 126, 129— 
wounded, 130—at the assault, 134, 

Griffith, lieutenant, at Phillour, 244. 

Hamerton, colonel, consul at Zanzibar, 
202, 210. 

Hardinge, lord, on the commissariat in 
India, 650. 

Hartley, colonel, measures of, at Jul- 
lundhur, 241, 242, 243. 

Harvey, views of, on the blood, 692. 

Havelock, Sir H., Brock’s memoir of, 
709 et seq. 

Heart of Mid-Lothian, sketch of the, 
292. 

Heatmaking foods, Liebig’s classification 
of, 332 et seq. 

Hejjaz, conquest of Sind by, 317. 

Hewson on the blood dises, 688. 

Hindoos, food of the, 386—origins as- 
signed to the, 622. 

Hindoo Sepoys, means adopted to ex- 
cite the, 95. 

Hippopotamus, hunting the, 584. 

History, the Edinburgh professorship 
of, 90. 

Holwell, Mr., account of the Black-hole 
of Caleutta by, 13. 

Holy wells, Sullivan on, 352. 
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Hope’s Anastasius, Bunsen on, 61. 

Horse, burial of the, 554. 

Horse-flesh, on, as an article of food, 517. 

Hottentots, gluttony of the, 523. 

Houses, grievances of modern, 557. 

Hughes, Mr., at Ferozepore, 240. 

Humboldt on clay-eatihg in South Ame- 
rica, 325, 326. 

Huncer anp Tuirst, 1. 

Hunger, social influences of, 1—its gra- 
dations, &e., is—what is it, 2—sensa- 
tions of it, 9—what causes its sensa- 
tions, 10 et seg. 

Hunter, John, experiments by, on hy- 
bernating animals, 2—views of, on the 
blood, 692. 

Harpaul Sing, mfrder of, 635. 

Hourrianah, the mutiny in, 653. 

Hybernating animals, peculiarities in 
digestion, &e. in, 2. 

Immaculate conception, statue of the, 
610. 

Imprisonment, former character of, 292. 

Inanition, amount of, fatal, 3, 4. 

India, the mutiny in, its history with 
regard to the Punjaub, 94. 

India bill, remarks on the, 370 et seq. 

Inpia BILLS, THE RIVAL, Mr. Jonn Com- 
PANY TO Mr. Joun Butt on, 484. 

Innes, brigadier, measures cf, at Feroze- 
pore, 239—major, preservation of, 

uring the mutiny, 659. 

Inorganic substances, importance, ce. of 
in food, 339 et seg. 

Irish, food of the, 336. 

Iron, relations of, to the organism, 414. 

Iraty—or tHE ARTS THE CRADLE AND 
THE GRAVE, 608. 

Italy, scenery of, and its influence, 604. 

Jacob, major, at Delhi, 121, 124, 125, 
126, 128, 131, 132—mortally wound- 
ed, 134. 

Jebb, colonel, on the results of the 
ticket-of-leave system, 809. 

Jheend, rajah of, fidelity of, 601. 

Joun Company, FAMILIAR EpistLE FROM, 
to Joun Burt, 245—a Few More 
Worps rrom, 370—rTo Mr. Joun Butt 
ON THE Rivat Inp1a Bits, 484. 

Johnstone, brigadier, proceedings of, at 
Jullundhur, 657 et seq. 

Jones, a social sketch, 418. 

Jullundhur, measures of the authorities 
for security of, 241, 242—the mutiny 
at, 655 et seq. 

Kanoude, fort of, and its capture, 720. 

KERTOH, ANTIQUITIES OF, 548. 

Kid, flesh of the, 515. 

Kidd, captain, the pirate, relics of, 213. 

Kilimanjaro, traditions regarding, 279. 

Kimwere, sultan, visit to, 579 et seg. 

Kingsley’s Hypatia, Bunsen on, 61. 

Kisulodiny, mission station of, 217. 

Kohoday, sketches at, 573. 

Kugler on the early mosaics in Italy, 
610, 612. 


Kumba, village of, 282. 

Kupoorthulla, rajah of, his fidelity dur- 
ing the mutiny, 243. 

Ladhee, Queen of Sind, death of, 319. 

Lahore, first intelligence of the mutiny 
received at, 96—proceedings of the 
authorities, 97 et seq. 

Lake, major, proceedings of, at Jullund- 
hur, 657, 658. 
Langside, scene of the battle of, 468. 
Latin, proposed entrance examination 
in, in the Scottish Universities, 80. 
Law, faculty of, in Edinburgh Univer- 
sities, 75. 

Lawes and Gilbert, the experiments of, 
on feeding, 332, 837, 339, 341. 

Lawrence, Sir John, measures of, in the 
Punjaub during the mutiny, 589 et 
seq.—his address to the Sepoys, 602— 
measures of, for recovery of Delhi, 
641. 

Leewenhoek on the blood dises, 688. 

Lehmann and Weber, determination of 
quantity of blood by, 697. 

Leopard, ravages of, at Pangany, 282. 

Lewis, captain, at Ferozepore, 240, 241, 

Liberals, divided state of the, 510, 

Liebig, investigation of his theory of 
food, 331 et seg.—on gelatine, 410. 

Lindsay, lord, on early Christian mo- 
saics, 613. 

Liver, production of sugar by the, 412 
Livingstone, Dr., the missionary explorer 
887 et seg.—the work of, 394 et seq. 

Lizards, Buckland on, 362. 

Loodiana, capture, &e. of, by the mu- 
tineers, 665. 

Louis Napoleon, Orsini’s attempt on, 
500. 

Lowe, the Hon. R., on the East India 
Company, 372. 

M‘Barnet, captain, death of, at Delhi, 
132. 

M‘Donatp’s Ramsies rounpD GLasGow, 
467. 

Macleod, captain, at Govindhur, 101. 

M‘Leod, Janet, the case of, 5 et seq. 

M‘Puerson’s Antiquities or Kenrron, 
548. 

Macmullen, major, 659, 660. 

Madrid, state of, in summer, 451—route 
from, by Soria to France, 452. 

Mahabharat, Hindu poem of the, 614. 

Majendie on nutritive substances, 334. 

Majid, Sazzid, 202. 

Malcolm, Sir John, the treaty concluded 
with Bajee Rao by, 137. 

Malet, captain, translation of History of 
Sind by, 311. 

Malmesbury, lord, his reply to the Wa- 
lewski despatch, 502. 

Malthy, Rev. R. B. at Ferozepore, 240. 

Man, eases of prolonged fasting in, 4. 

Manchester party, views of the, regard- 
ing India, 486. 

Mark system, effects of the, 300. 
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Marriage, restriction of University Fel- 
lows from, 559 et seq. 

Marriage well, the, near Glasgow, 478. 

Martineau, captain, on the greased cart- 
ridges, 95, 642, 643. 

Masai, the, an African tribe, 219, 224— 
an irruption of the, 276. 

Maun Sing, murder of Hurpaul Sing by, 
&e., 635. 

May pay, 745. 

May meetings, the, at Exeter Hall, 391. 

Mazrui, the, in Mombas, 216. 

Mean-Meer, measures against mutiny at, 
97. 

Meats, on, as alimentary substances, 515. 

Medicine, faculty of, in Edinburgh uni- 
versity, 75. 

Meer Jaffier Ali Khan, the case of, 489. 

Meerut, the massacre at, 96. 

Metamorphosis, the popular belief in, 
209 note. 

Mganga, the, in East Africa, 578. 

Milk, on, as a standard for food, 405. 

Ministry, change of, how it affects India, 
484, 

Missionary, the, as the first explorer, 390. 

Missionary Expiorer, THE, 387. 

Missionary records, character of, 392. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, 550. 

Mocatta, lieutenant, at Mean-Meer, 99. 

Mohammed, the birth and rise of, 314. 

Mohammed Kasim, conquest of Sind by, 
311 et seq.—his death, 328. 

Mohammed Masoom, history of Sind by, 
sll. 

Mohammedan conquests, interest of, 311 
—that of Sind, 76. et seg. 316 et seq. 
Mohur Singh, treachery and execution 

of, 647. 

Moleschott on gelatine, 410. 

Momba, Sultan, an African chief, 574. 

Mombas, sketches in, 214—its history, 
ib.—departure from, 276. 

Mouney, lieutenant, at Delhi, 135. 

Monkland, mineral district of, 473. 

Monteith, the betrayer of Wallace, 468. 

Montgomery, Mr., proceedings of, in the 
Punjaub, on the outbreak of the 
mutiny, 97 ef seg., 100. 

Mortgages, St. Leonards on law of, 196. 

Mosaics, the early Christians, their cha- 
racter, dc., 609. 

Mtofu river, the, 278, 280. 

Mtony, palace, d&e. of, 202. 

Mtu Mvony river, the, 278. 

Mulder on gelatine, 410—the discovery 
of, regarding albumen and its true 
value, 403. 

Muleteers of Spain, the, 458. 

Miiller, essay by, on the languages of the 
seat of war in the East, 548. 

Mutineers, execution of, at Peshawur, 
599. 

Mzimo Pia, village of, 282. 

Nabba, rajah of, fidelity of, 601. 

Nana Sahib, the, his alleged claims, 187. 
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Naples, the case of the Cagliari,505 et seg. 

Narnoul, battle of, 721. 

Nations, invariable degeneracy of, 139. 

Naturat History, Buckianp’s  curt- 
OSITIES OF, 357. 

Navy, the, allowance of food in, 525. 

Needfire, origin, &e. of the, 350, 

Nervous system, resistance of, to starva- 
tion, 7. 

New Apministration, the, 498. , 

New South Wales, the system of trans- 
portation to, 292. 

Nicholson, colonel, 589, 591, 592—gene- 
ral, at Delhi, 130 et seg—mortally 
wounded, 134. 

Nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous foods, 
Liebig’s classification of, 332 et seq. 

Novels and Novelists, Bunsen on, 57. 

Nussur-ud-Deen, Vizier of Oude, 630. 

Odyssey, the Crimea as the scene of the, 
549. 

Oils, relations of, to nutrition, 410. 

Olpherts, major, at Jullundhur, 242, 
243. 

Oman, a captivity among the Arabs of, 
454. 

Omar, the Kaliph, 315. . 

Organism, the waste and repair of the, 2. 
—necessity of water to the, 12 et seq. 

Orsini, the attempt of, and its relation 
to the refugee question, 500. 

Osmazone, importance of, 515. 

Othman, the Kaliph, 316. 

Otley, Jonathan, 353. 

Otomacks, elay-eating among the, 325. 

Oude, the king of, his share in the con- 
spiracy, 96. 

OvupE, 622—connection of the annexa- 
tion of, with the mutiny, 248—pro- 
posed restoration of, 486—antiquity 
of kingdom of, and sketches of its 
history, 622 et seq. 

Our convicts, see Convicts. 


Owen, lieutenant, at Delhi, 127—wound- 


ed, 180—and again, 132. 

Pagan art, origin of Christian in, 607. .: 

Paisley, town of, 479. 

Palmerston, Lerd, his India bill, ex- 
amination of it, 484 et seg., 490 e¢ 
seg.—the fall of, 498, 499—his con- 
duct on the refugee question, 501— 
ministry, conduct of the, on the 
Cagliari case, 506. 

Pampeluna, route from Madrid to Bay- 
onne by, 452. 

Paneeput, march of the Fusiliers on, 
122. 

Pangany, arrival at, 281—sketches in, 
282 et seq. 

Pangany river, the, 586—a voyage up, 
284. 

Panticapaeum, city of, and its antiqui- 
ties, 550 et seg. passim. 

Parma, mosaics in Baptistery of, 616. 

Passport system, the regulations regard- 
ing the, 505. 
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Pastry as an article of diet, 520. Rama, or Ramehunder, king of Oude,624, 

Patronage, probable effects of the India Ramayana, Hindoo, poem of the, 624, 
bill on the system of, 377. Rats, Buckland on, 364. 

Pemba, sketches in, 200, 213. Ravenna, the early mosaics in the Bap- 

Pror.te I HAVE NEVER Met.—No. I. The tistery of, 609—mosaics in churches 


author of a really bad book, 183—No. of, 616. 

II. An ugly disagreeable baby, 183— Redmann, Rev. Mr., missionary at Mom- 
No. III. The saan who wishes to hear bas, 217—account of Eastern Africa 
the truth, 186—No. 1V. The man by, 219. 

who knows his place, 187—No. V. Redmond, major, at Ferozepore, 240. 
The man who has no nonsense about Refugee question, the, 499 et seg. 

him, 188—No. VI. The man who Registration of title, St. Leonards on, 


believes in a fortuitous concourse of 192, 

atoms, ib.—No. VIL The man whose Reid, major, at Delhi, 131—wounded, 

word is as good as his bond, 189. 132—general, measures of, in the 
Pereira, Dr., on the development of bile Punjaub, 589, 590. 

by oils, 411. Religious literature, general character 
Persia, connection of, with the mutiny, of, 704 et seq. 

94, 95, 247. Reticious Memoirs, 708. 
Peshawur, measures for the security of, Respiratory foods, Liebig’s classification 

591, 592 et seq.—executions at, 599. of, 332 et seq. 


Phillour, measures for the security of, Rewaree, capture of fort of, 719. 
242, 244—movements of Jullundhur Richardson, Dr., on the coagulation of 


mutineers at, 622 et seq. the blood, 698. 
Phosphate of lime, importance of, to Ricketts, Mr., at Loodiana, 663 et seg. 
animals, 341. Rio, M., on the characteristies of Byzan- 
Phosphorus, relations of, to the organ- tine art, 619. 
ism, 415. River scene, an African, 218, 285. 
Physiology, importance of, in alltheories Rob Royston, betrayal of Wallace at,468 
of food, 329 et seg. Rohileund, transference of, to Oude, 628. 
Pickwick papers, the, 60. Roman art, characteristics of, 611. 
Piedmont, sketches in, 462 et seg. Rome, catacombs of, first germs of Chris- 


Pillans, professor, 81. tian art in, 606—early mosaics at, 609. 
Pin-money, St. Leonards on law of,197. Rundheer Sing Alloowalla, Rajah of 
Plantations, the consignment of convicts Kupoorthulla, fidelity of, 243. 


to the, 291. Ruskin, Mr., on Byzantine art in Venice, 
Plants, distinction between and animals, 618. 

as to food, 340. Russell, Lord John, and his party, 511. 
Plastic foods, Liebig’s theory of, 331 ef Russia, conquest of the Crimea by, 552 

seg Saadut Ali, Vizier of Oude, 628, 630. 
Poet, the character of the, 102. Sahasee, Rais of ancient Sind, 312. 
Pombui, African village of, 285. Said bin Salim el Lamki, sketch of, 211. 


PooRBEAH MUTINY, THE—THE Punsaus, Said, Sazzid, of Maskat, death of, 202. 
94—No. II., 289—No. IIL, 589—No. St, Clement’s, Rome, mosaics in, 614. 


IV., 641. St. Cosmo and Damiano, early mosaics 
Portuguese, the settlements of the, in in church of, 609. ~ 
Eastern Africa, 215. St. Hilaire, M. de, on horseflesh as an 
riests, number and influence of the, in article of diet, 517. 
Piedmont, 465. St. John’s Lateran, mosaic in, 613. 
Prisons, former state of, in England, Sr. Lronarps, Lorp, mis Hanpy Boox 
-292, or Property Law, 190. 
Prison discipline, present systems of, St. Mark’s Venice, mosaics, &e. in, 617. 
their results, &e., 296. St. Mungo, 467. 
Probyn, lieutenant, at Phillour, 242. St. Paul’s, Rome, early mosaics in, 611. 
Prorerty Law, Hanp Book or, sy Lorp St. Prassede, church of, mosaics in, 613. 
Sr. Leonarps, 190, Sale of property, St. Leonards on law of, 
Protein substances, the, 408. 194. 


Punsavs, Tur PoorBEAH MUTINY IN THE, Salt, importance of, 342. 


.94, 239, 589, 641. Samoyedes, gluttony of the, 523. 
Purchase, St. Leonards on law of, 194. S. Francesca Romana, church of ancient 
Puttiala, Maharajah of, fidelity of, 600, mosaics in, 615, 

645. Sankey, lieutenant, at Phillour, 242. 
Rabai river and hills, the, 218. Sta Maria Maggiore, mosaics in church 
Rae, executions at, 123. of, 610. 


Railways, prospects of, in Spain, 458. Sardinia, the case of the Cagliari, 505 
Rain, charming, in East Africa, 578. et seq. 
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Savage, the, the missionary as the first 
visitant to, 390. 

Schmitz, Dr., on university reform, 82. 

Scholarship, alleged deficiency of Scot- 
land in, 79. 

Scientific traveller, the, as the first ex- 
plorer, 389. 

Scotland, diminution of crime in, 307. 

Scott, the novels of, 59. 

Scorrisu Unrversities, THE, 74. 

Seythians, burial of the horse among 
the, 554. 

Seaton, colonel, wounded at Delhi, 129. 

Separate system, the, and its effects, 297, 
300. 

Sepulchres, the ancient, at Kertch, 552 
et seq. 


Settlements, St. Leonards on law of, 197. 


_ Shangany, town of, Zanzibar, 202. 


Showers, brigadier, at Delhi, 128, 129— 
capture of Rewaree by, 719, 720. 

Sikhs, fidelity of the, 601 et seg. 

Silent system, the, and its effects, 301. 

Simla, panic at, 649. 

Simson, Dr., anecdote of, 469. 

Stnp, Ancient, Stories From, 311. 

Slave-trade, how instigated by com- 
merce, 388—views of Livingstone for 
suppressing the, 396. 

Slavery, Comte’s theory of the origin of, 
291. 

Sleeman, Sir W. E1., his account of Onde, 
486—sketches of Oude by, 630 et seq., 
633. 

Smith, a secial sketch, 418—Colonel, 99 
—Dr., account of the sepulchres at 
Panticapeum by, 553. 

Sairn’s TuornDALs, review of, 225. 

Snakes, Buckland on, 865. 

Sootan Pattosopuy, A FEW Worpbs on, 
416. 

Sogura, the lady, story of, 635. 

Solitary system, the, and its effects, 301. 

Solitude, the alleged taste for, 417. 

Somals, the, an African tribe, 219. 

Songs and Song-writers, English, 104. 

Soria, route from Madrid to Bayonne by, 
452. 

South America, the elay-eaters of, 325. 

Spain, FROM, TO PrepMont, 451. 

Spanish diligence, a modern,456—priest, 
a, 453—railways, prospects, de. of, 458, 

Speak, captain, at Delhi, 138—mortally 
wounded, 134. 

Spencer, major, at Mean-meer, 99. 

Spike Island, the Irish convict establish- 
ment on, 310. 

Sportsman, the, as the explorer and pio- 
neer of civilization, 389. 

Spottiswoode, colonel, death of, 5977. 

Squatters of Australia, the, 295. 

Starch, relations of, to nutrition, 412. 

Starvation, amount of endurabke, 3— 
voluntary, cases of, 7, 9,—the aspect 
of, ib.—feelings accompanying, 8. 
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Steamers, alleged failure to send the 
troops to India in, 249. 

Strang’s Clubs of Glasgow, 467. 

Sugar, relations of, to nutrition, 412. 

Suicide by starvation, case of, 9. 

Sujah-ud-Dowlah, vizier of Oude, 627. 

SULLIVAN ON CUMBERLAND, 344. 

Sulphur, relations of, to the organism, 
415. 

Suwazui, Sazzid, chief of Oman, 202. 

Tait, Dr., the career of, 80. 

Tanga bay, island, &c., 278—sketches at, 
279. 

Tangata, ancient remains at, 280, 281. 

Tannahill, the songs of, 481. 

Tartars, conquest of the Crimea by the, 
552. 

Tauri, the, in the Crimea, 550. 

Temperature, influence of, on the de- 
mand for food, 2. 

Thief, the, under prison discipline, 297. 

Thirst, comparison of, with hunger, 9— 
what it is, and the suffering from it, 
12. 

TuoRNDALE, review of, 225. 

Ticket-of-leave system, the, and its re- 
sults, 308. 

Tissue-making foods, Liebig’s theory of, 
331 et seq. 

Toads, experiments, &e. on, 360. 

Todd, Mr., murder of, at Delhi, 645. 

Tohfut-ul-Kiram, the, 311. 

Tombs, major, at Delhi, 125, 131. 

Tongony, ancient remains near, 280. 

Tongway, peak of, 286, 288, et seq. 

Toruma, the, an African clan, 221. 

Trade, instigations to travelling from, 
387. 

Transfusion of blood, the, 698. 

Transportation, former system of, 292— 
how regarded by convicts, 294. 

Transportation question, present state 
of the, 804. 

Travellers, various classes of, 387, et seg. 

Trustees, St. Leonards on the law of, 
199. 

Tucker, colonel,:on the greased cart- 
ridges, 95. 

Tumbatu and its inhabitants, 200. 

Turin, route and journey to, 462— 
sketches of it, ib. et seq. 

Turks, conquest of the Crimea by the, 
552. 

Tutorial system, the, proposed to be in- 
troduced into Scotland, 78. 

Umballa, march of the Fusiliers to, 121 
—proceedings at, on outbreak of the 
mutiny, 641 et seg. 

Umritsur, measures against mutiny at, 
101. 

Universities, restriction of the Fellows 
of, from marriage, 559 et seq. 

University reform, the ery for, in Scot- 
land, 74. 

Unyaro, African festival of the, 221. 
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Usumbara, sketches in, 581. 


Index, 


Wemyss, lieutenant,126—wounded, 129, 


Valentin, on the quantity of food Western Australia, transportation to, 


needed, 522. 

Van Courtland, general, 653. 

Van Diemen’s Land, state of, under the 
convict system, 293. 

Vaux, James Hardy, the autobiography 
of, 298. 

Veda, antiquity of the, 623. 

Vegetables as an article of diet, 520. 

Vegetarianism, on, 521. 

Vendors and purchasers, St. Leonards on 
Law of, 194. 

Venice, mosaics in church of St Mark’s 
at, 617. 

Venous blood, characters of, &¢., 695. 

Vibart, lieutenant, at Delhi, 135. 

Vicars, Captain Hedley, the memoirs of, 
704, 714. 

Vichy, sketches at, 459. 

Victor-Emanuel, character, &e. of 466. 

Vienna, horse-flesh consumed in, 518. 

Von Bibra, experiments of regarding 
inanition, 8. 

Waddy, captain, at Govindghur, 101. 

Wajid Ali Shah, king of Oude, dethrone- 
ment of, 638. 

Wakamba, the, an African tribe, 219. 

Wakuafy, extermination of the, 224. 

Walewski despatch, the, 501. 

Wallace, scene of the betrayal of, 468— 
lieutenant, at Delhi, 135. 

Wanika, the, in Eastern Africa, 219— 
their habits, character, &c., 220, et seg. 

Warm climates, small consumption of 
food in, 523. 

Warner, lieutenant, at Delhi, 130. 

Wasin, island and peaks of, 277. 

Wasumbara, the, an African race, 219— 
at Pangany, 283. 

Water, necessity of, to the organism, 
12, et seq. 

Watt and Park, the case of, 506 et seg. 

Wazegura, the, at Pangany, 283. 

Welchman, Colonel, and the Fusiliers, 
121, 128, 124, 125; 126—wounded, 


126. 
Wellesley, lord, the settlement of Oude 
by, 628. 
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WHAT WILL HE Do witn Ir? Part VIII. 
chap. v. 18—chap. vi. 21—chap. vii. 
22—chap. viii. ib.—chap. ix. 26—chap 
x. 29—chap. xi. 34—chap. xii. 36— 
chap. xiii. 39—chap. xiv. ib.—Part IX. 
chap, xv. 155—chap. xvi. 159—chap. 
xvii. 163—chap. xviii. 165—chap. xix, 
166—Book V. chap i. 168—chap. ii, 
173—chap. ili. 175—chap. iv, 176— 
Part X. chap. v. 259—chap. vi. 261— 
chap. vii. ib—chap. viii. 266—chap. 
ix. 271—chap. x. 278—Part XI. Book 
VL. chap. i. 427—chap. ii. 429—chap. 
iii, 485—chap. iv. 486—chap. v. 443 
—chap vi. 446—Part XII. chap vii. 
526—chap. viii. 528—chap. ix. 530— 
chap. x. 58383—Book VII. chap. i. 537 
—chap. ii. 540—chap. iii. 542—chap. 
iv. 544—Part XIII. chap. v. 667— 
chap. vi. 671—chap. vii. 673. 

Wuicg GoverRNMENT, THE Cost or, 733, 

Whigs, recent legislation of the, 498. 

Women, THE ConpiTIon or, 139. 

Woodstock, lieutenant, at Delhi, 188— 
wounded, 184. 

Williams, lieutenant, heroic defence of, 
near Loodiana, 663 et seq. 

Wills, St. Leonards on Jaw of, 198. 

Wilson, general, succeeds to command 
before Delhi, 127. 

Witcheraft, the Cumberland belief in, 
354. 

Wriford, captain, at Delhi, 131, 182. 

Yakuti, gluttony of the, 524. 

Young ladies, modern, 423. 

ZanziBaR, AND Two Monrtas mv East 
Arnica, chap. i. Zanzibar, 200—chap. 
ii. departure from it, 207—chap. iii. 
Mombas, 214—Part IL chap. iv. de 
parture from Mombas, 276—chap. v. 
Pangany in the Hole, 282—Concelusion, 
chap. vi. the march to Fuga, 572— 
chap. vii. return to Zanzibar, 580— 
voyage from Bombay to, and sketches 
in, 200 et seg.—town of, 203. 

Zumalacarregui, anecdote of, 453. 





Directions for Binder—The Title to Vol. LXXXIII. is stitched up with the 


Number for August, 1857. 
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